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AN ARYAN SUN-MYTH.” 


i INE old generous spendthrifts, those | could, and presented it to her all round- 

_ Hessian princes!" I said to Mrs. | ed and compact, as an equivalent for 
Ashburleigh at the breakfast-table. I | her “Franken-furth:” then, continuing, 
had arranged the story as neatly as I | “This is the proper spot,” I observed, 
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“for the greatest of modern fortunes to 
take its rise; for Frankfort was the last 
Protestant city to relinquish the odious 
medizeval custom of persecuting the Jews, 


THE RESURRECTION-BELL. 


and it is a proper compensation when 
Frankfort creates a Jewish plutocracy 
through the magnanimity of its prince.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I certainly like bet- 
ter to picture to myself the prince cram- 
ming a Jew’s hand full of banknotes than 
Schinderhannes insulting the Jews’ feet. 
You remember the incident? He met a 
band of Hebrews while he was engaged 
in putting to fire and sword the valley 
of the Nahe: he made them take off 
their shoes, which he mixed irrecover- 
ably, and then stood laughing while they 
shod themselves precipitately at his com- 
mand, and limped away in each other's 
shoes to get out of shot from his pistol. 
Their gait must have resembled that of 
some of Mrs. Browning’s verses. But 
were the old Hessian princes really so 
generous? Did they not spend on their 
pleasures the money they got by selling 
their subjects as soldiers to any govern- 
ment that had a war to make—an Ameri- 
can Revolution to suppress, for instance ?”” 
_ “The transaction with Rothschild hap- 
pened after the independence of America. 
As for a mercenary soldiery, the stain of 
it attaches no more to those little patri- 


archal German despotisms than to the 
freest of nations and the grandest of 
men. Othello, now, was a renegade, an 
artless hireling, whose sympathies ought 
to have been with the Otto- 
mites he undertook to con- 
quer for pay.” 

“No doubt; and this art- 
less condottiere, if I remem- 
ber right, caused the death 
of his wife, his father-in-law 
and his lieutenant, stabbed 
his ancient and made away 
with himself.” 

“True; but those methods 
of family correction were no 
reproach to him politically. 
His broils and battles, com- 
pletely mercenary as they had 
been, were the admiration of 
the Venetian senator, you no- 
tice, and procured him a mar- 
riage of ducal rank. In re- 
cent times no nation has so 
largely engaged in the sale 
of soldiers as the model of 
my native republic—heroic Switzerland. 
Thorwaldsen’s lion at Lucerne commem- 
orates a few such poor Swiss idiots, who, 


‘being republicans, died because they 


thought they ought to keep republican- 
ism out of the Tuileries. They were as 
much slaves to a routine and a fallacy 
as was Mayer Rothschild the First when 
he used to be chained in like a dog to 
his Ghetto at nightfall. How incredible, 
by the by, that this detestable bigotry 
should have been in force here within 
the lifetime of you and me!” 

“Horrid! Then you have a contempt 
for the Swiss ?”” 

“I? No: I adore them.” 

“Oh!” 

“Dearest Mrs. Ashburleigh,” I ex- 
claimed, “I have the most violent taste 
for the Swiss. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury I have never seen a white, Alpine- 
looking cloud without asking, Does not 
Tell walk with Washington, Hyperion- 
like, on high? That was one of the 
finest phrases of my youth, dear madam, 
and I have never tired of repeating it. 
No, my friend, I have not lost my in- 
fatuation with heroes. For me, Wash- 
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ington still grandly flutters in the clouds 
and the stars and the stripes. Franklin, 
whose home at Passy I may be said to 
occupy, still teaches me, with admirable 
astuteness, that a man’s first business is 


. to save his country—his next, to leave it 


and live in Paris. Arnold von Winkel- 
ried leaps upon a point, Curtius leaps 
into a gulf—the one finding heroism in 
the form of a prominence, the other in 
that of a concavity: both are sweet to 
me. Those three fourteenth-century men 
of Riitli, Walther Fiirst, Melchthal and 
Stauffacher, assure me that moonlight 
conjurations by a lake are as patriotic 
as they are operatic. Tell convinces me 
of the absurdity of worshiping a bon- 
net—” 

“That is a lesson you would not al- 


ways find it easy to teach me if you had 


me in Paris.” 

This archness conquered me afresh, 
and I had to close the subject: “I only 
desire the chance to try. As for Tell, 
you know he is really an Aryan sun- 
myth.” 

“Perhaps so, but Swiss heroism is not 
a myth: I shall never believe it while I 
can see a pair of peasants, in Lyons vel- 
vet tunics, embrace each other on the 
borders of a lake by the light of a vacil- 
lating moon, in the opera. But you 
spoke of Thorwaldsen’s monument to 
the Swiss guards. Do you know there 
are fine works of Thorwaldsen’s here ?”’ 

I confessed my ignorance. 

“You must see them before you go. 
By the way, do you propose a long stay 
in Frankfort ?” 

I yearned to tell her that, as I should 
never have come but for her, so I would 
never go but at her side. I stammered 
that I believed I had visited everything 
worth seeing except the works of art she 
mentioned. “In fact, the Judengasse, 
as the last stronghold of Christianity 
un-Christianized, or Jewing of the Jews, 
seems to me the significant thing to see 
in Frankfort, and this I have seen.” 

“But you have seen nothing, then, ab- 
solutely nothing,” she said, laughing de- 
liciously at my shortcomings. ‘‘ My guid- 
ance will be absolutely necessary to you.” 

I longed to accept, but I protested. I 


could not bear to trouble her, I said po- 
litely. 

“You must not think of going until I 
have conducted you around the city,” 
she insisted. “Listen to reason, dear 
Mr. Flemming. The taskwork laid on 
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you by Monsieur Fortnoye—quite against 
my wish, it is true, but not the less wor- 
thy of my sincerest gratitude and friend- 
ship—is discharged. I have but an 
hour’s journey to make from Frankfort, 
and I can make it in broad day; so I 
feel brave enough to dismiss my escort. 
It is now my turn to greet you as a free 
man, and propose my own services. Get 
a carriage.” 

Obedience was rapture. Mrs. Ashbur- 
leigh presented herself quickly at the 
porte-cochére, a little basket in her hand. 
“T will first show you my pet spot.—To 
the old graveyard,” she continued to the 
driver, raising her deep contralto, so that 
it rang quite hollow under the arch of 
the porte-cochére and made the young 
coachman jump a little way from his 
seat. 

“Two hours will suffice,” she remark- 
ed, “and I will deliver you up again in 
time to take the train from Frankfort to 
Heidelberg, as I myself take that from 
Frankfort to Mayence.” 

I could not imagine why she led me 
to the cemetery, which was quite out of 
town, and my inquietude on this subject 
interfered with my conversation. I sat 
meditative. Presently, however, I re- 
marked, “Doubtless it is the tomb of 
some relative that brings you to this old 
graveyard, and indeed to Frankfort. I 
cannot get over my surprise at meeting 
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you here. I have fancied you in Italy 
always. In making this rencontre at 
such an unexpected time and in such a 
place, I am reminded of Petrarch’s re- 
proaches to Charles IV. for resting so 
short a time in Rome: ‘ What would the 


Caesars say if they met you descending 
the farther side of the Alps, hanging 
your noble head and turning your back 
upon Italy ?’” 

“My residence among the Italians was 
not very long,”’ she replied, “and I have 
lived in England and other places. My 
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attraction to the old cemetery of Frank- 
fort is simply artistic curiosity. It is 
there we shall find the works-of Thor- 
waldsen. For Thorwaldsen, doubtless, 
you are willing to take a fifteen minutes’ 
journey, are you not?” 

I bowed. 

“Besides, he is an Amer- 
ican, of the most ancient 
lineage possible. He is the 
descendant of Snome, who 

_ was born somewhere in New 

England as early as the year 

1007, son of the viking 

y Thorfinne Karlsefne and his 

wife Gudrid. The historical 

band of Northmen who went 

to America in that year car- 

ried back their protégé, the | 

Yankee Snome, of whose 

descendants was Thorwald- 

sen: the Historical Society 

of Rhode Island elected him 

honorary member in 1838 

on this account, though you 

will hardly believe me. So 

much for Thorwaldsen as 

an American, if that attri- 

bute is a necessary conduc- 

tor of your interest. But you 

must not be surprised at my 

choosing a churchyard asthe 

point of departure for our 

discussion. There is noth- 

ing in God’s Acre to dis- 

please either you, Paul 

Flemming, as I should fan- 

cy, or myself. Images of 

death have trodden on the 

heels of the most cherished 

thoughts of happiness for all 

who are as old as you and I. 

I know it isso with me. Let 

me confess it to you: the 

object of the journey I un- 

dertake this afternoon is a 

marriage-union that Heav- 

en will bless, I trust and hope; and yet, 

still, the motive which attracts me with 

no less power toward the country whith- 
er I am going is a cemetery.” 

She bowed her head to think, looking 

at once monumental and Rubensesque, 

while I shrank back appalled to solve 
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this enigma. At journey undertaken for 
a marriage! Whose marriage? Her 
own? I had seen her yesterday on the 
arm of Fortnoye. Suppose for a mo- 
ment that my suspicions of that ubiqui- 
tous personage had fallen short of their 
proper aim, and that the real object of 
his nomadic career was to rob me of my 
first love—to make me now the widower 
of her who had never been my wife! 
The mere conception and formulation 
of such an indictment against Fortnoye 
confused me. After all, I knew nothing. 
In sheer self-defence I put away the no- 
tion, and approached the sculptures with 
a partially-cleared mind. 

The monument of Philip Bethmann 
Holweg at Frankfort exhibits a series of 
bas-reliefs in which Thorwaldsen has cel- 
ebrated an act of courage which touch- 
ed upon three cities in its effects and 
doom. The young Holweg had extin- 
guished a conflagration at Vienna, died 
from his injuries at Florence, and been 
brought home to Frankfort for burial. 
In the principal design he is represented 
as expiring and handing his civic crown 
of valor to a brother—the brother who 
vainly nursed him in Italy : the Genius of 
Death already leans upon his shoulder, 
“with the stupefying poppies in his hand. 
Beside, the mother and sisters are weep- 
ing; and in another compartment, near 
the river Arno and the Lion of Florence, 
is Nemesis—that fatal Nemesis which 
follows good actions as well as bad. 

“It is characteristic, composite and 
eclectic,” said Mrs. Ashburleigh with 
conviction, seating herself upon a neigh- 
boring tomb. The criticisms of this lady 
were always inimitable. She looked long 
at the monument, producing from her 
light basket a delicate contribution of re- 
freshments, which we consumed as we 
gazed upon this elevating work. There 
were some little tarts, some slices of an 
admirable sausage, pumpernickel and a 
bottle of orgeat. 

“T must jot down the main outlines,” 
she observed. “I have in my sketch- 
books nearly four hundred designs of 
tombstones. That is my minor mania. 
I have a grand mania, which I will tell 
you of ina moment. I hope you foster a 
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mania, Mr. Flemming. I should like to 
obtain squeezes of some of Thorwald- 
sen’s details, but there will hardly be 
time. Have you a mania?” she asked, 
suddenly, calmly, imperiously, and with 
a penetrating melancholy. As she sat 
looking at me from her tomb, with the 
ruins of the lunch-basket, which she had 
accidentally crushed, just embossed be- 
neath her paniers, she reminded me of 
Rachel sitting upon her teraphim, and 
I thought that ancient Rama itself had 


‘hardly seen a figure more superb, more 


mournful and more completely childless. 

“I believe I have what you mean by 
the term, though Hohenfels calls it my 
lubies. It'is geographical in its nature, 
and is the hope of my life.” 

“It is worthless. The progress of Art, | 
upon which the higher welfare of the 
race depends, is not assisted by discover- 
ing the North-west Passage or the source 
of the Nile. My own collections are in- 
timately associated with the arts and 
pieties. I collect wall-paper.” 

“Wall-paper! Mercy on me! 
does old Mére Eulalie the ragpicker.” 

“*So she may, and I would not discour- 
age the germs of fancy and esthetics 
among the lower orders. My own series 
of wall-papers will soon be the most 
complete in existence except that of a 
certain baroness in Munich, who is going 
blind, and whose taste, besides, is taking 
the direction of spiders. Other connois- 
sieurs may easily exceed me in faience, 
though I have a considerable cabinet of 
that. In lacquer, in Hindoo idols, in 
playbills, in beetles, in snuff-boxes, in 
etchings and postage-stamps, in Venice 
glass, in lace, or in empty relic-holders 
out of the monasteries, I do not com- 
pete; but I have distanced them com- 
pletely in wall-papers, and, I am pretty 
sure, in tombstones. 

“My portfolios, which are as large as 
window-shutters, fill three enormous cof- 
fers. You may see in them the designs 
of Louis XVI.—a balustrade and a cip- 
pus, a balustrade and a cippus, ad zn- 
Jjinitum, a later pattern represents the 
king borne up by figures of Minerva and 
Fame, the upper part of his figure con- 
cealed by the repetition of the group, so 
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as to dissemble the loss of his head—a 
constant succession of headless kings 
intended to go on thus up to the ceiling: 
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it is a protest against his decapitation. 
There are the patterns of the Directory, 
with their narrow garlands of drapery, 


THE VISITORS’ BOOK. 


intercrossing and pendent. There are 
the griffins and rosettes of the First Em- 
pire. There are the ‘aurora’ -colored 
papers of 1820, manufactured by Réveil- 
lon, accompanied by their velvet borders. 
There is the pattern of 1800, mentioned 
by About as probably unique, represent- 
ing green roses on a yellow ground. 
There are the heroic designs in the style 
of David, in one tint—Andromache hold- 
ing her boy, whose round cheeks are 
modeled with concentric circles of gray 
shadow. I have them all: it is a whole 
history.” 

“Dear me!”’ said I: “perhaps I could 
assist you. I remember an old garret in 
America papered with the Mew York 
Mirror, on which indigo stars have been 
stamped with a potato.” 

“If you could get me a square yard of 
it I should be eternally obliged. Nothing 
consoles the ills of life like a mania.” 

The sexton interrupted us: Would we 
like to see the Chamber of the Dead? 

I shivered at this peculiar invitation. 
My lovely guide laughed at my fears: 
“It is one.of the sights of Frankfort, and 
Murray will not forgive you unless you 

-visit it. Besides, let me tell you, it is 
quite comfortable, homelike and hos- 
pitable. In winter they keep up a fire. 
Let me quote the good old guide-book : 
‘The Chamber of the Dead is arranged 


to prevent the danger of premature bur- 
ial in cases of epilepsy and the like. It 
is a building composed of ten small cells, 
grouped around the office inhabited by a 
watchman. The dead are left in their 
burial-cases, but each of the ten fingers 
is placed in a sort of copper thimble, 
from which proceeds a wire communi- 
cating with a bell. The least movement 
rings the bell and attracts the guardian.” 
Come and see this strange utilization of 
thimbles.” 

I could but admire the comfortable 
smile with which she invited me to this 
awful sight. Mrs. Ashburleigh’s nerves 
must have been indeed strong. Does 
one smile in entering such a ghastly 
morgue, where ten lifeless bodies, pro- 
tected by one hundred copper thimbles, 
are awaiting the chance of stirring the 
bell-rope which summons them to a new 
lease of life? 

The cells were empty, all but one, 
whose closed door was the only suggest- 
ive thing in the place. The watchman 
sat in the middle smoking a pipe and 
making a wreath of immortelles. 

“How often are you aroused by the 
signal of this terrible bell ?”’ I asked. 

“Up to the present time, sir, I have 
never heard it.” 

“Indeed! Perhaps you have but re- 
cently taken charge here ?” 
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_ “In forty years, sir, the bell has never 
been rung but once.” 

“Ah! once, at least!’ 

“Yes, sir: a bat had got in.” 

And Mary Ashburleigh smiled once 
more as we left the dreadful place. We 
drove back into the city. On passing 
the post I saw my man Charles, who was 
staring vacantly at the city sights, and 
whom I sent in with my card to ask for 
letters. One from Fortnoye awaited me: 

“All has gone well at Heidelberg. 
Kranich is quiet, but apparently backing 
for a spring. He has asked after you, 
and without blushing. I am convinced 
that all the apparent malice of this cool 
young hand proceeds from calculation. 
If he could do you an injury he would, 
but I know how to prevent him. I will 
only add a word of thanks for your act 
of chivalry, so brusquely demanded and 
so obligingly performed. By your deed 
of courtesy, apparently so trifling, you 
have assured success to the most im- 
portant action of my life.” 

This kindly message enraged me. 
“The most important action of his life!” 
Set this against the “wedding-journey” 
confessed by his magnificent companion ! 
Their harmony of intentions was a drop 
of gall in my chalice. I could not con- 
ceal from myself that the match seemed 
eligible’: Here were two hymeneal fig- 
ures largely sculptured, with that breadth 
of style and simplicity of feature only 
found in Europe—without the tortured 
nerves and petty weaknesses so common 
in my own country, and of which I, un- 
fortunately, showed a fatuous example. 
Where the American character seems 
cut up with anxious details and sensi- 
tive perceptions, the Eurepean character 
often seems stamped in one piece with 
adie. These two ample natures might 
pass a life of harmony and calm—she 
collecting her wall-papers from city to 
city, and he irrigating Europe with his 
wines. Either of them knew the world 
a thousand times better than I did. My 
interest in Mrs. Ashburleigh increased 
most poignantly as this root of jealousy 
began to pierce through my being. 

I lost myself in a labyrinth of specu- 
lation. Mrs. Ashburleigh had not con- 
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cealed her vast regard for Fortnoye, to 
assist whom, she declared, as Francine 
had declared in answer to a similar de- 
mand of mine, she would throw herself 
into the flames. This formidable fellow, 
then, had the secret of outmanceuvring 
all the men and charming all the women! 
Poor Francine! what was her part in the 
whole mystery? The part, maybe, of a 
sacrificed rival! She had been carried 


THE SUMMONS. 


off from Carlsruhe by a mysterious sum- 
mons: perhaps, with the illogical con- 
clusions of young girls, she had allowed 
some less worthy suitor to bear her away 
from her dreams of Fortnoye. This 
other—could it possibly be the repulsive 
young calculating-machine who called 
himself Kraaniff or Kranich? That 
would explain his quarrel with Fortnoye 
perhaps; but I had seen him at Heidel- 
berg, apparently alone. In any case, 


-poor Francine! And poor Flemming! 


- Under so lovely a surveillance I was 
guided till I was giddy. Dismissing the 
carriage, Mrs. Ashburleigh took me to 
the Stzedel Museum, to the Bethmann 
Museum, to the Exchange. With her 
taste to aid me, I bought on the Zeil 
enough Bohemian glass to have furnish- 
ed the basket of Cogia Hassan. The 
great caryatides (so common in the ho- 
tel-architecture of Frankfort) glared and 
grinned at me in a hundred bronze or 
marble grimaces as I panted along with 
my pockets full of toys, or with my hands 
oppressed under the bouquets and bon- 
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bons which she sweetly allowed me to 
purchase : scores of Vulcans and Atlases, 
leaning their enormous shoulders against 
the balconies, beheld me toiling without 


THE SAGE AND THE SHADOW, 


compassion or offers of assistance. At 
last my companion herself, taking pity 
on me, showed me how to have my 
treasures packed by the aid of a com- 
missionnaire, and forwarded to my 
bankers at Paris. 

“The bouquets are more personal,” 
she said: “they cannot be despatched 
to a banker.” 

This charming sentiment, marked with 
all the amiable and considerate traits of 
this incomparable woman, melted my 
soul within me, and compensated a mil- 
lion times for the slight menaces of her- 
nia and dislocation which assaulted my 
arms and the pit of my stomach. It 
was as a bower of bloom, an ambulant 
arbor or a processional Guy Fawkes, that 
I presented myself at the Kaisersaal with 
my adorable commander. 

A public square with fine medizval 
buildings, and with a couple of foun- 
tains, fronts the grand old triple-gabled 
hall. One of these fountains has a fig- 
ure meant for Justice; only, as the scales 
are placed in its left hand, it is more 
commonly taken for Injustice. 'Twas 
in this square that the emperors were 
proclaimed—’twas in the hall that they 
were elected. 

From 911 to 1556—that is to say, from 
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Conrad to Ferdinand I.—the elections 
were had at Aix-la-Chapelle. Maximil- 
ian II. began in 1564 the series of em- 
perors crowned at Frankfort. The cere- 
mony at Aix I will not 

presume to explain, since 

the reader has a vivid if 

rather loose idea of it all 

from Lyrnani. Idle to go 

over again that immense 

Fourth Act, toward the 

close of which the king 

of Bohemia and the duke 

of Bavaria (in red baize 

with Canton-flannel 

facings) bring in a superb 

crown of bullion and 

 pasteboard to the new 

AN\ emperor, who has been 

\ sitting in the tomb of 
Charlemagne like a ghoul. 

The ceremony as re- 

moved to Frankfort 

appears to have been not a whit less 
dramatic. The hall, it seems, was by this 
time called the Rémer, its usual appel- 
lation at present: the Italian merchants 
coming up from Lombardy and install- 
ing themselves in the Saal had caused 
it to take a Latinized designation. These 
mercers and money-changers had made 
niches arouid the walls to the number 
of forty-five, for the purpose of display- 
ing their wares. The unknown archi- 
tect who distributed those niches proved 
to be a better prophet than Nostradamus. 
Thus it was: in decorating the place for 
the imperial elections the forty-five niches 
were assigned to hold portraits of the 
emperors. Thirty-six had been elected 
at Aix. Their busts were introduced: 
an old woman said, “When the niches 
are all filled the German empire will 
be at an end.” In 1765, when Joseph 
II. mounted the throne, he looked with 
apprehension at the fatal range of niches, 
for only one more place was left vacant 
for himself, and there was none for a 
successor. When Francis II. was elect- 
ed the round of the hall had been made. 
There was a grand discussion raised as 
to the proper place for the new emperor's 
effigy, when, in 1806, Napoleon shatter- 
ed the empire with the cannons of Wa- 
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gram, and the courtiers were relieved of 
their difficulty. 

But I was about to give a word to the 
electoral ceremony, comparing it with 
Ernani. 

“You will fancy, dear madam,” I said 
to Mrs. Ashburleigh, “the square here 
filled with a privileged crowd, among 
whom the big butchers and carvers have 
attained the best places by main strength. 
In the middle an ox roasts entire. One of 
yonder jets is replaced by a fountain of 
red and white wine, flowing respectively 
_ from the two heads of an enormous eagle. 
On another side is a mass of oats heaped 
three feet high. Near the hall is an urn 
of gold and silver money. The crowd 
waits with impatience the moment when 
the judges—the electoral archbishops of 
Mayence, Treves and Cologne, the rep- 
resentatives of Bohemia, Bavaria, Saxony 
and the rest—have announced the re- 
sult, and the emperor appears, crowned, 
at the middle window. Then a trumpet 
sounds, and the arch-marshal forces his 
horse into the pile of oats up to the 
saddle-girth, fills a silver measure with 
the grain and gives it to the emperor—a 
sign that the stables are provisioned. 
And the arch-cupbearer, also on horse- 
back, fills two silver cups at the eagle- 
fountain, and hands the red and white 
wassail to the emperor in token that his 
cellar is replete. It is now the people's 
turn, and when the arch-treasurer scat- 
ters abroad handfuls of the money, and 
the arch-steward flings out great slabs 
of beef, it is who can grasp the most, 
and who can win in the fight the ox’s 
head, to be hung in the butchers’ hall 
for a perpetual trophy.” 

“The lucky ones must have looked 
somewhat as you do at this moment un- 
der your burdens.” 

“A good omen! I accept the person- 
ation, and am ready to shout a million 
loyal vzvas, but it will be at the election 
of an empress, not an emperor.” 

On that we entered. Our application 
to see the Kaisersaal resulted in pro- 
ducing a shrill voice and a grizzly head, 
the latter looking out from an opening 
upon us as if we were contemptible enig- 
mas, hardly worth to this CEdipus the 
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trouble of a guess. The voice, which 
was a very high one, I really supposed to 


THE FAMILIAR. 


belong to this bearded head, until I per- 
ceived that the mouth was hermetically 
sealed with athick clay pipe. ‘‘I am mere- 
ly hunting for the key,” said the voice, 
still appearing to come supernaturally 
from the sealed-up hermit. Presently a 
figure emerged—the figure of a female, a 
blowsed beauty, who was tying her apron 
and running pins into her hair, and who, 
Iam convinced, had been occupied rather 
with research of coquetry than of keys. 
We penetrated a door inscribed “‘ Kaiser- 
saal”’ in great capital letters, and devoted 
ourselves with much concentration to the 
range of portraits, desiring to leave this 
lady a fair chance to arrange her hair- 
pins according to whatever preconceived 
ideal she may have had. We ran the 
Czesars down, from Conrad to Francis 
II., that fortunate father-in-law of Napo- 
leon who died simply emperor of Aus- 
tria by his adopted son’s doing. 

Our examination was done, though, 
before the janitress’s toilet. Several un- 
mated hooks remained to her dress, and 
I think several pins in her mouth, when 
at last she said, “Madam has doubtless 
seen finer halls, but she knows that a 
plain book sometimes has held great 
thoughts.” 

“True,” said Mrs. Ashburleigh. “I 
hardly know where else one could be in 
a chamber with forty-five emperors.” 

“*To see the archives, that is fine,” add- 
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edthe woman. “They will show you the 
Golden Bull.” 

“The golden bull! Is it carved by the 
arch-steward ?” I asked absently. I was 
wondering if this janitress, who only per- 
formed a toilet in the presence of visitors, 
was anxious to get back to her den merely 
to unpin herself. 

Our little pecuniary acknowledgment 
to this guardian went into her mouth, 
mingling with the bodkins there collect- 
ed. Six kreutzers more admitted us to 
the archives, and among them we exam- 
ined the du//a of gold, named from the 
foil with which they cover the seal to 
preserve it from decay. This bull was 
given by Charles IV. in 1556, and be- 
came the fundamental law of the em- 
pire. For near three hundred years the 
great charter, written on forty-five skins 
of parchment, and beginning with the 
solemn words, Omne regnum in se dt- 
visum desolabitur, was the bulwark of 
imperial power. Napoleon one fine 
morning gave the city of Frankfort to 
the Prince Charles of Dalberg, under 
whom it became simply the capital of the 
grand duchy; the act of the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815 made Frankfort the seat 
of the Diet of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion; finally, the other day, Bismarck 
swept the Golden Bull, with the Iron 
Crown and many other baubles, into the 
old portmanteau with which he has sent 
his master out carpet-bagging (as we 
Americans say) over the ingredient prov- 
inces of his great domain. The dudla 
was only shown to us through a glass 
sash, but the attendant had the gallantry 
to offer to my companion a neat engrav- 
ing of the seal, underneath which was a 
note addressed rather to me than to her, 
perhaps, as it was upon me that it acted 
in the way of a fiscal aperient. The note 
was expressed thus: “12 kreutzers.” 

We came away from the Rémer. “It 
affects me strangely,” said Mrs. Ashbur- 
leigh. The remark was both subtle and 
touching—touching, in that she should 
have cared for all the dead emperors ; 
and subtle, in that her emotion was 
“strange,” a word chosen well to express 
the profound depth and distance of feel- 
ing with which we contemplate that long 
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Augustan succession. We sought out 
Goethe’s house; and here it was my 
turn to be touched, for I found in the 
old visitors’ book my own name. 

My reader may be a battered stager, 
callous to most of the emotions, but I 
defy him to forbid his heart to speak 
softly forth when he finds his name on 
some ancient tourists’ register. Old 
schemes, old routes of pleasure, old 
friendships that were meant to be per- 
petual and are now dead enough,—how 
they start into the memory at sight of 
one’s own pert autograph relieving itself 
there on the page, just as spirited as in 
that day when the hand was so lively 
and the foot so firm ! 

“You have, then, visited Frankfort 
before, Mr. Flemming?” said my com- 
panion. 

“Yes, and so I have visited many other 
places in the New World and the Old. 
But it was before I had met you; and, 
in the words of Laertes, both the worlds 
I give to negligence, counting nothing 
noteworthy or remarkable that I do not 
behold by your side.” 

The house is in the Hirsch Graben, 
No. 74. Visitors are expected to enter 
and contemplate the modest chamber 
where, on the 28th of August, 1749, the 
little Wolfgang first saw daylight. We 
found out the house, and stood before 
the portal, where a page of white marble 
gives the fact and the date. 

“TI used to please myself by making 
out Goethe to be like our own Franklin,” 
I observed —‘“‘a kind of rhymed Ben 
Franklin: many of his little maxims 
seem nothing more than versifications 
of Bonhomme Richard. His practical 
tendency and love of science were the 
same: in 1799, at the age of forty, he 
published his Metamorphoses of Plants, 
a work on which Auguste de Saint-Hi- 
laire founded his Vegetable Morphology.” 

“Was that a specimen of your literary 
criticism when you were young ?” asked 
Mrs. Ashburleigh, royally indifferent to 
Goethe's correspondence with Franklin. 
“T suppose you were a botanist even 
then. For my part, I have a strong ob- 
jection to Goethe. It is not only for his 
views on love and friendship, which every 
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woman is bound to find detestable from 
mere esprit de corps, but for another 
reason. I have always thought it con- 
temptible in him to aid tradition in vili- 
fying Faust, while he drew such vast 
profit from Faust’s invention, and taxed 
it so heavily.” 

“But Faust—Faust is moral disease : 
Faust was specially tempted of the devil,” 
I suggested. 

“Not so,” she said simply. “Every 
one has that personage at his shoulder 
if he will but turn his head.” 

I looked askance at this strange wo- 
‘man, to surprise in its flight her Socratic 
aphorism, so naturally and forcibly utter- 
ed: it was not one of her great mots, 
with their burden of poetry and senti- 
ment, but its honesty gave it value. So, 
then, Faust, with his dark career, was 
but the terrible commonplace of human- 
kind—of humankind, whether man or 
woman ; and even our little Marguerites, 
pleasing themselves in the company of 
the men of wit, are a kind of Faust, 
signing away their souls because they 
love intellectual distinction; and Herr 
Wolfgang Goethe himself, coining as it 
were the heats and generosities of his 
heart into hard type, he is a Faust of 
more unpleasant aspect than any. 

So do I interpret the chance axiom 
which Mrs. Ashburleigh, out of the 
wealth of her experience and her intel- 
lectuality, sowed upon me like seed by 
the wayside. We left the house of 
Goethe. As we emerged from the door 
a little ragged dwarf, who leaned like 
Asmodeus on a crutch, sprang up as if 
from the ground, and offered to translate 
the inscription of the entablature. “I 
know five languages, and therefore am 
as good as five men,” he said, in fair 
English. 

“You are somewhat less than one,” 
I answered. 

“* There was a man!”’ said the dwarf, 
indicating the name of Goethe. “Those 
are the family arms of the Goethes,”’ he 
continued, pointing with his crutch to 
three little lyres sculptured in the frame- 
work of the door. 

“I imagined as much,” I observed 
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ORIGIN OF THE LYRE. 


coolly, not caring to accept the friend- 
ship of this chance interpreter. But it 
was not easy to abash him: he looked 
up at us with the sparkling points of two 
deep-set black eyes, haunched his shoul- 
ders like an oracular raven and contin- 
ued: “ Beware of the official guides and 
ciceroni! Beware of Murray and Bae- 
deker! The idiots of Frankfort will tell 
you how Goethe's father, impressed with 
some miraculous foreknowledge that a 
great poet was to be born, adopted 


‘those three lyres for the family arms. 


Don’t you believe a word of it. Grand- 
father Goethe had been a horse-farrier. 
He got rich and built this house. In 
gratitude to the trade which had aug- 
mented his comforts, he adopted three 
horseshoes for emblems. The father of 
Wolfgang, who was the blacksmith’s 
grandson, was a lawyer. When he made 
an ambitious marriage with the daugh- 
ter of Senator Textor, and brought the 
bride into his house, where the three 
horseshoes humbly swung from the lin- 
tel, he was seized with shame for those 
signs of plebeian origin. So he strung 
them with cords and they became harps. 
That was the way in which the poet's 
lyres had their origin at a time when the 
poet was but indistinctly dreamed of. 
There is the truth, sir, and a good joke 
it is.” 

And Asmodeus, shouldering himself 
away on his crutch, disappeared with 
sulphurous laughter. But not before he 
had deigned to accept two or three 
chance kreutzers. 

EDWARD STRAHAN. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. 
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beneath the soft, warm skies and float- 
ing, fleecy clouds, the glorious starlight 
gleamings and golden sunsets, that con- 
stitute the great charm of the dreamy 
East. But memories of former tours had 
only whetted the appetite for a repeti- 
tion of the feast, and I made no delay in 
accepting the invitation. The Lady of 
Lyons had touched at Singapore for wa- 
ter and provisions, bringing to us, in the 
person of her commander, the familiar 
face of an old friend, the genial com- 
panion of our first year’s life in the 
Orient. Then “auld lang syne” had to 
be discussed, and the interval that bridged 
the past and present talked over; but the 
vessel was to sail in two days at farthest, 
so said her chief, and our communings 
must perforce be adjourned to where the 
friendship began—on shipboard. For- 
tunately, such inveterate excursionists 
needed short time for preparation. Light 
grass-cloth suits and straw hats, of which 
a fresh supply can be purchased at any 
point of the journey, do not require 
“Saratogas” for packing, books and 
baskets are easy of transit, and the 
ubiquitous compradér looks out for the 
rest. So a bright, breezy morning in 
the waning days of August found our 
little party “all aboard,” and ready to 
enter with eager zest upon such explo- 
rations and adventures as the future 
might offer. 

My earliest cruise in the China Seas 
had been among the almost continuous 
chain of islands, the narrow passages, 
reefs and shoals, that form the distin- 
guishing features of the entire route from 
New South Wales to the island of For- 
mosa by the north-eastern course, bring- 
ing successively to view the mountain- 
peaks of Australia, the dense forests of 
New Guinea, the emerald verdure of 
Gillolo and Morty, the abrupt cliffs of 
Mindanio, and others of the lovely Phil- 
lippine group. The course of the Lady 
of Lyons was to the south-west of Borneo, 
along the shores of a distinct division of 
these tropic islands, chief among which 
are Sumatra, Java and Timor. These, 
with Floris, Bally, Sumbawa and a host 
of smaller isles, mostly of volcanic origin, 
and many of them uninhabited, form 
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the natural boundary between the Indo- 
China Sea and the Pacific. After several 
days’ cruising among the myriad of tiny 
islets that render navigation in the Java 
Sea so replete with danger, the Straits 
of Sunda were passed, and then the nar- 
row strait that separates Timor from Om- 
bay. For the latter we were fortunate in 
having a full moon and a strong wester- 
ly breeze, enabling us to make the pas- 
sage by night, and thus obtaining such a 
vision of radiant beauty as comes but 
rarely even beneath tropic skies. On 
our right were distinctly visible the clear 
smooth outlines of Timor, with its fringed 
verdure reaching down to the very wa- 
ters, while on the left towered in grandeur 
the volcanic peaks of Floris, Panthar 
and Ombay, seeming to rise out of the 
very bosom of the sea, their sides wreath- 
ed in fleecy vapor, and their lurid summits 
seeming to pierce the blue ether. 

At daylight we anchored off the coast 
of Timor, and spent the day in roaming 
about in the vicinity of the Portuguese _ 
settlement of Baton Guidi, a miserably 
dilapidated trading ranche, equally at va- 
riance with the verdant tropical beauty 
all around and the splendor of the con- 
quests achieved in these seas by the sword 
of Albuquerque in old days. With a most 
genial climate, and a soil of perennial 
verdure capable of producing in abun- 
dance all the tropical fruits and grains, 
this island of Timor, as large as that of 
Sicily, has a population of scarcely more 
than five hundred thousand; and, though 
a flourishing dépét of trade in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, it is now 
rapidly sinking into insignificance. The 
Portuguese have under cultivation only 
a narrow belt of soil on the seaboard in 
the immediate vicinity of Baton Guidi, 
where, intermingled with forest trees, 
grow luxuriantly grapes, bananas, gua- 
vas and shaddocks. The Chinese have a 
settlement on the northern coast, whence 
they export sandal-wood, wax, fruits and 
fish to Java and Singapore, driving a 
brisk trade and growing rich by industry 
and frugality, as John Chinaman always 
does, settle where he may. The aborig- 
inal Malays still occupy some portions 
of the interior, living in a condition so 
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little above that of the brutes as to fur- 
nish the best apology for Darwinism it 
has been my fortune to meet in any part 
of the world. The residue, comprising 
perhaps the major portion of this lovely 


weigh, steering toward the Moluccas or 
Spice Islands, of which Amboyna is the 
most noted, as well as the chief empor- 
ium of trade, and the residence of the 
Dutch governor. To this group also be- 


island, is the heritage of monkeys, who 
gibe and chatter from tree to tree, and 
certainly seem to thrive, “multiply and 


increase’”’ in this stronghold of their race. . 


The third day found us again under 


SWORD-DANCE AT THE RAJAH’S PALACE IN TERNATE. 


long Morty and Gillolo, north of the line, 
and Booro, Obi, Batchian, Mysole, Wai- 
gou, the Isles of Banda and Salawatti to 
the south—a vast territory of rich arable 
and forest lands, suggestive of wondrous 
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possibilities under better management ; 
but. many of the islands are wholly un- 
cultivated, showing dense forests, into 
which man has probably never pene- 
trated, though the timber is said to be of 
the finest quality. Amboyna is specially 
devoted to the culture of the clove, and 
the Isles of Banda to the nutmeg. 

The island of Amboyna is composed 
of two mountainous peninsulas, united 
at their eastern extremity by a narrow 
isthmus. Fronting the beautiful bay 
stands Port Victory, built by the Portu- 
guese in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, and taken by the Dutch in 1605. 
The anchorage-ground is underneath the 
very walls of this fort—a safe, wide har- 
bor where usually float vessels of half a 


-score of nations. We landed at evening, 


the glorious tropical sunshine bathing 
with the gold of its expiring rays roof 
and gable, tree and shrub, and shedding 
a bright haze over the smooth waters, 
into which dipped great fern leaves twice 
the height of a man, while whole for- 
ests of graceful trees filled up the back- 
ground. On the coast are extensive fac- 
tories for storing, selling and shipping 
the spices, while toward the interior, as 
far as the eye can reach, stretch the plan- 
tations whose balsamic perfume fills the 
air. Amboyna is also a grand dépét for 
shells, which are shipped to every quar- 
ter of the civilized world. Many rare 
and beautiful varieties, among them the 
ear-shell, so called from its exact resem- 
blance to the human ear, and the exqui- 
site paper nautilus, are peculiar to Am- 
boyna. Choice specimens of the flesh- 
tinted ear-shells bring readily five hun- 
dred rupees a pair, and are eagerly sought 
for by naturalists and amateur collectors. 
The Chinese, who are by far the most 
thrifty portion of the population, drive a 
brisk trade in shells and corals, shipping 
to Singapore and Canton, and amassing 
fortunes by the traffic. They are also 
largely engaged in the cultivation and 
sale of spices, and their plantations are 
said to be the best on these islands. The 
unflagging industry of the Chinese is so 
strikingly in contrast with the indolence 
and effeminacy of the European resi- 
dents, their neatness and thrift so unlike 


the filth and squalor of the Malays, and 
their good-humor under all circumstances 
so imperturbable, that they are universally 
respected, often holding offices of honor 
and emolument in the municipality; and 
by the annual payment of a trifling poll- 
tax they are permitted to have in their 
own quarter a Chinese police force, in- 
spector- general and port-captain, with 
whom alone they have to deal in affairs 
among themselves, while the officers re- 
port at stated times to the local authori- 
ties appointed by the Dutch government. 

It is now about two centuries and a 
half since the Chinese began to settle in 
Amboyna, and though, in accordance 
with their invariable custom of taking 
wives of the people among whom they 
colonize, they have all along intermar- 
ried with the Malays, their children have 
been reared in their own national pecu- 
liarities of religion, dress and language. 
Nature, too, has seemed to aid them, for 
these Chinese children of Malayan moth- 
ers retain, after all these years of colon- 
ization, not only the thrift, industry and 
wonderful business capacity of their 
fathers, but the identical high cheek- 
bones, square foreheads and oblique 
angle of the eye that characterize the 
native-born Celestial of unmixed descent. 

The entire population of Amboyna is 
scarcely forty thousand for both penin- 
sulas, and of these some ten or twelve 
thousand reside within the settlement. 
The town, which is composed of three 
distinct quarters, is built so completely 
in the rear of the fort as to be almost 
hidden from the sea by the shadow of 
its immense walls. In the European sec- 
tion, which is that nearest the citadel, the 
houses are painted or plastered white, 
and with their graceful colonnades or 
verandahs, an abundance of shade trees 
and an occasional flower-garden in front, 
they present a cool and attractive ap- 
pearance. To the left is the Malay cam- 
pong, with bamboo huts built on each 
side of a little stream that discharges its 
waters into Amboyna Bay. The low, 
thatched roofs are often hidden by the 
thick jungle that is suffered to intrude 
almost to the doors of the cabins; and 
the whole aspect is one of shadowy 
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gloom, in strong contrast with the neat, 
cheery air of the Chinese quarter, where 
each house is adorned with painted silk 
lanterns, and with gayly-colored screens 
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that freely admit the breeze without in- 
terfering with the privacy of the domestic 


ménage. ‘ 
At Ternate and Tidor reside the only 


ASSASSINATION OF GOVERNOR AMARAL AT MACAO. 


two native princes who yet retain even a 
semblance of power over their ancient 
dominions; and these two islands, among 
the smallest of the Molucca group, are 
rather the political centres of the aborig- 


inal inhabitants than agricultural or com- 
mercial establishments. The people, in 
feature, habits and national character- 
istics, are the most perfect type of the 
Malay race to be met with anywhere, 
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while the language is said to be spoken 
with greater purity in the Moluccas than 
in any other of their settlements. Hence 
it has been argued that the Moluccas 
form the cradle of the Malayan race, 
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century. The story is, that a pirate chief 
of the Celebes touching at the Moluccas 
a number of his people deserted, and 
concealed themselves in the jungle till 


the ship had sailed. The island was 
Vor. XIV.—10 
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though their original country is not cer- 
tainly known. But traditions current at 
Celebes, Malacca, Singapore and Suma- 
tra all point to the Moluccas, and assign 
their origin to the beginning of the twelfth 


then uninhabited, except by a few fish- * 
ermen and their families, who had come 
here to ply their trade. ‘ They lived in 
boats, and are supposed to have belong- 
ed to the Orang Laut, ‘men of water,” 
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so numerous about Singapore, and about | naked, and subsist entirely on fish, worms 
the most pitiable and degraded specimens | and grubs. The men who deserted took 
of humanity known to exist. They are | the daughters of these fishermen for wives 
born, live and die in boats, usually go | and drove off the males of the party, re- 
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taining two of their boats for foraging | sent colonies to Sumatra, Singapore, be 
expeditions to the neighboring islands, | Malacca and Celebes, and, rising to do- siti 
whence wives ‘were obtained for those | minion, expelled or destroyed the abo- the 
- of the party not already supplied. They | rigines and took possession of their lands. abc 


grew, in time, to be a numerous people, | The Malays of modern times exhibit the pe 
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lawless habits of their fathers, and seem 
to retain the Zenchant of their maternal 
ancestors for boat-life, the combination 
forming the piratical proclivities for which 


the entire race is noted. We saw from 


our ship’s deck several of their pleasure- 
excursions, always by water, in the long, 
narrow batteaux called by the Malays 
koro-koro. They are usually paddled 
by half a dozen oarsmen, and are fur- 
nished also with a rude mast and sail of 
cocoa matting. The stroke of the oars 
is invariably accompanied by music, of 
which the Malays are passionately fond. 
Their instruments—cymbals, timbrels, 
and occasionally drums—are of very 
primitive make, whilst their songs, im- 
provised for the occasion, are often ten- 
der and touching. It is a current saying 
among the Malays that ‘‘all the love of 
a man’s nature is thrown into his songs, 
and all the hate goes out at the point of 
his (dagger).”" 

Before taking leave of the Moluccas 
we paid a visit, by special invitation, to 
the Malayan rajah at Ternate, the grand 
inducement being to witness the famous 
“sword-dance”’ that was announced for 
the occasion. It was performed by a 
score or two of ten-year-old boys, who 
rushed pell-mell into the arena, appar- 
ently on murderous thoughts intent, but 
armed only with wovoden swords. Their 
costume was an imitation of that of the 
Spanish hidalgo, except the hats, which 
were monstrous affairs of black felt curi- 
ously decorated with the wings and tails 
of birds-of-paradise, so wound and twist- 
ed up with other materials as to form im- 
mense tarbans. The clang of wooden 
blades and the echo of bare feet over 
the smooth inlaid floor, with the cheery 
sounds of fresh young voices, rang 
through the spacious saloon: piquant 
brown faces were aglow with fun, and 
mischievous black eyes danced danger- 
ously as these youthful Terpsichoreans 
flew wildly around in several very grace- 
ful and exciting dances. There was no 
selection of partners, but each took po- 
sition according to his own fancy as 
they whizzed and whirled simultaneously 
about each other within the circumfer- 
ence of an imaginary circle, performing 


the most eccentric gyrations and describ- 
ing a variety of figures utterly incompre- 
hensible to the uninitiated. After these 
came martial exercises, a sort of hand- 
to-hand combat of the entire company, 
each selecting his own opponent; and the 
affair wound up by a general rush upon 
their leader, driving him into a corner, 
and then surrounding him with a circle 
of crossed swords, and compelling him 
to capitulate for his release. Then they 
formed themselves into two bands, and 
carried on a mock battle with all man- 


ner of unheard-of manceuvres—so skill- 


fully managed, hov-ever, on both sides 
that forty minutes elapsed before either 
gained an advantage. At last one of the 
leaders captured his opponent’s sword, 
and, snapping the blade in twain, threw 
the pieces across the stage, for which in- 
trepid act he was rewarded by the gift of 
a real sword from his sovereign, while 
the vanquished retired in disgrace. Sev- 
eral epic poems illustrative of the war- 
dances were recited, and occasionally a 
stout little improvisatore, who could not 
have seen more than eight years, enter- 
tained us with a farcical song that elicit- 
ed thunders of applause. 

From this exhibition we passed to the 
supper-room, and spent an hour very 
pleasantly in conversation with the rajah 
—"‘sultan” by courtesy, but really only 
a pensioned official under the Dutch gov- 
ernment, from which he receives an an- 
nuity of about fourteen thousand dollars. 
It is rather amusing to watch the stereo- 
typed forms of etiquette so punctiliously 
observed between the “sultan” and the 
“resident” on all public occasions, each 
extremely chary of yielding an iota to 
the other. There happened to be a 
court-ball given by the resident during 
our stay, at which the sultan, his /ady 
(the Hollanders will acknowledge but 
one of the sultan’s numerous wives as 
such) and his adult children were guests. 
According to the programme, the resident 
received the sultan at the door of the 
main reception-room, embraced him, and 
led him to a seat beside his own. The 
ball was opened by the resident with the 
sultana, having for his vis-a-vis the sul- 
tan, upon whose brown palm rested the 
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white glove of the Hollander's fair-hair- 
ed dame. At supper there were two 
tables precisely alike, at one of which 
the host presided, at the other his illus- 
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trious guest—an arrangement intended 
to waive the solution of the very difficult 
enigma as to which of these illustrious 
potentates was entitled to precedence. 


BAYONNAISE, 


The rajah is a handsome specimen of 
his race, a well-preserved, rather intel- 
lectual man of sixty, with a fund of dry 
humor and an eager zest for novelty and 


excitement. His dress, when we saw 
him, was ordinarily a dark silk sarang, 
with a jacket of blue or green velvet 
richly embroidered,.and confined at the 
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waist by a jeweled girdle, with a silken 
turban of vast dimensions profusely stud- 
ded with glittering gems. 

From the Moluccas we steered direct 
for the China coast, leaving the Philip- 
pine Islands to be visited on our return. 
Our first stopping-place was Macao, the 
approach to which is exceedingly pic- 
turesque, the white houses outspread be- 
tween green hills, and presenting in front 
a long line of tasteful dwellings over- 
looking a lovely bay. The heights are 
' crowned with the spires and turrets of 
churches and convents, and the city is 
flanked by two forts on the plain, while 
on the central mount, which is steep and 
towering, stands the Monté. This is the 
largest of the fortifications, mounting 


forty-seven guns, and commanding not: 


only the harbor, but the little cove of 
Macao and the encircling Praya Grande, 
with the principal buildings that occupy 
the plains between these heights. The 
Portuguese, like the Spaniards, have the 
art of clothing their buildings and cities 
with an air of antiquity; and Macao, 
with its narrow streets and the quaint 
architecture of its public edifices, looks 
venerably ancient. The city contains 
about thirty thousand Chinese, with a 
drifting European population of from 
six to ten thousand, but its government, 
religion and customs are essentially Por- 
tuguese. A stranger will find many ob- 
jects of interest in this quaint old city. 
Among the first that attracted us was 
the Cave of Camoens, the lovely grotto 
wherein the exiled poet of Lusitania 
courted his muse, and sang the praises 
of the first bold hero who doubled the 


“Cape of Storms,” thus opening to the’ 


Western World the princely treasures of 
India. The cave is in the Casa Gardens, 
and the mansion beneath which one has 
to pass to the garden and grotto is held 
by a Portuguese family of distinction, 
with the proviso that strangers shall be 
freely admitted at all times. The pas- 
sage through the basement conducts to 
a large enclosure and a hill having its 
base laid off in terraces, all planted with 
shrubbery. From the terraces upward 
are steep pathways winding through the 
jungle-growth of the hillside, and by one 
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of these the cave is entered. There were 
formerly, we were told, a tablet and 
white-coated bust of the poet placed in 
the natural niche where he loved to sit . 
and muse, but the bust we could find no 
traces of, and the existing tablet is one 
of a date too recent ever to have been 
seen by the ill-fated poet, while its in- 
scription is in French. The author we 
were unable to ascertain. Even more 
interesting than the cave is the little ob- 
servatory on the farther brow of the hill, 
whence may be seen the Temple of the 
Queen of Heaven on the outskirts of the 
city, the Halfway Pagoda lying midway 
between Canton and Whampoa, Casa 
Bianca far up the harbor, innumerable 
Chinese junks and flower-boats, with the 
clustering hamlets along the shore, and 
off in the distance Priests’ Island, occu- 
pied, so say the Chinese, exclusively by 
Booddhist priests, without either woman 
or child to mar its sacred shades. What 
a delectable time those seven thousand 
men must have! The flower-boats, as I 
learned afterward, are a peculiar insti- 
tution of the Chinese, especially in the 
vicinity of Canton. Their exéerior, the 
only part I saw, is adorned with wreaths 
and garlands of fresh flowers mingled 
with pretty arabesques. The interior. 
was described to me as the very abode 
of sensual luxury, furnished with silk 
hangings, gayly-colored lanterns, mir- 
rors, pictures and lounges fit to adorn 
the palace of a queen: their use is that 
of theatres for the most debasing plays, 
amorous concerts and sensual pleasures 
of the lowest grade. 

One day of our stay at Macao was 
given to the exploration of Mr. Beale’s 
botanical garden, with its manifold trea- 
sures of plants native and foreign, his 
aviaries and aquariums. Among the 
flowers were some choice varieties of the 
pink and white lotus (Vymphea nelumbo), 
so cherished by the Chinese in connec- 
tion with their religious rites, and care- 
fully cultivated in every Chinese temple. 
Scarlet asclepias mingled their brilliant 
blooms with variegated bignonias and 
real Oriental daffodils, while a dozen or 
more charming varieties of tropical lilies 
shed their sweet perfume, and all along 
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the trellis-work between orange and 
almond trees clambered vines of the 
winged passion - flower and _ bride -like 
moon-creeper with its scented waxen 
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blooms, twining and interlacing their 
graceful foliage in lofty festoons or trail- 
ing like huge floral serpents along the 
ground. Chinese lanterns of pale blue 


A COCK-FIGHT IN A STREET IN MANILLA. 


and rose-colored silk hung everywhere, 
and when lighted up at night a sort of 
luminous haze that seemed transcend- 
ently lovely enveloped every object be- 
longing to this magic scene. Some of 


the aquariums contained queer-looking 
monsters in the way of flying-fish, sea- 
crabs and star-fish that could live only 
in salt water, while in others sported 
myriads of gold and silver fish of several 
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varieties. But most charming of all the 
treasures these beautiful gardens contain 
are the aviaries, in looking at which the 
visitor forgets everything else. One of 
them, in the rear of the dwelling, is forty 
feet long, some fifteen feet wide, and of 
sufficient height to accommodate two 
large trees and some good-sized rocks. 
Here the birds find ample room to ex- 
ercise, build nests and rear their young, 
as freely as in their native woods; for, 
walls and roof being of fine wire, neith- 
er air nor sunshine is obstructed, while 
grass and shrubbery thrive as well with- 
in as without the pavilion. A large pool 
in the centre furnishes the aquatic birds 
with a sporting-place that they evident- 
ly enjoy. The immense family, com- 
posed of birds from so many climes and 
of habits so diverse, dwell together in 
perfect harmony under their spacious 
canopy. And how wondrously gay they 
looked in their many-tinted plumage! 


Gold and silver pheasants, graceful as° 


lovely; pink-nosed Java sparrows, prim 
and prudish ; flaunting cockatoos, paro- 
quets, adjutants and macaws; English 
nightingales, peerless in song as demure 
in color; exquisite mandarin ducks, only 
-four inches long from the point of their 
crimson beaks to the tip of their parti- 
colored tails; and scores of others that I 
cannot even name rendered the air vo- 
cal with their songs. Rarest of all was 
a specimen of the bird-of-paradise of the 
species known as the Paradisea apoda, 
distinguished by its brightly-tinted curv- 
ing fillets of some fourteen inches in 
length springing from beneath the wings. 
This bird has been in Mr. Beale’s pos- 
session twenty years, and was the only 
one he had ever known tamed or kept 
in confinement without dying in a few 
months. 

Adjoining the Casa Garden is the Eu- 
ropean cemetery, and near by is the Gate 
of St. Anthony and a stone cross that 
commemorates a miracle. This was.no 
less an affair (so said my Portuguese 
guide) than the descent of the saint from 
heaven when Macao was attacked by the 
Dutch in 1622, and miraculously saved to 
its Portuguese owners. There are thou- 
sands of good citizens in Macao who be- 
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lieve this wonderful story; and the cross 
was erected in grateful recognition of the 
services of their patron saint, who was at — 
the same time elected colonel of the Ma- 
cao regiment, the pay and rations accru- 
ing therefrom being duly collected by his 
faithful stewards the priests of St. An- 
thony’s church. 

It was on the outskirts of this usually 
quiet city that Captain Amaral, the Por- 
tuguese governor of Macao, was atro- 
ciously murdered by Chinese ruffians in 
1849. Though his rare energy and fix- 
edness of purpose, coupled with extra- 
ordinary diplomatic ability, enabled him, 
without money or ships at command and 
with but a handful of soldiers, to save the 
city confided to his keeping from deser- 
tion and utter ruin, his intrepidity cost 
him his life. Captain Amaral’s refusal 
to yield to the unjust requisitions of the _ 
Chinese local authorities, and his stern 
integrity to his own government, had, 
very soon after his appointment, won for 
him the bitter animosity of the viceroy 
and mandarins of Canton, where for 
weeks previous to his murder placards 
had been posted offering a reward of 
five thousand dollars for his head—cer- 
tainly with the knowledge, if not the con- 
nivance, of the viceroy. But the imme- 
diate cause of dissatisfaction was the 
closing by the Portuguese governor of 
the Chinese custom-house at Macao, and 
his subsequent order for the removal of 
several Chinese tombs to make way for 
a new city road. Though duly informed 
by his friends of the threats of vengeance 
these innovations had invoked, and urged 
not to venture abroad alone and unarm- 
ed, he only smiled at what he deemed 
groundless apprehensions, and continued 
his walks and rides as before. Shortly 
before sunset on the 22d of August, when 
he was returning to his residence after 
his usual ride, attended by a single aid, 
several Chinamen surrounded the two 
horsemen, and while a lad, holding in 
his hands a long bamboo to which was 
tied a bouquet, approached the governor, 
as if to present the flowers, one of the 
ruffians struck him a blow in the face. 
As he reeled in the saddle six armed 
men joined in the attack. They soon 
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unhorsed the governor and despatched 
him, the aid escaping, though badly 
wounded. The miscreants, after cutting 
off the head and one hand of their vic- 
tim, fled, carrying with them their bloody 


by the foreigners with horror and indig- 
nation. Satisfaction was demanded of 
the viceroy, who at first carelessly de- 
clined interference; and many curious 
developments of a Celestial’s ideas of 
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trophies, and were suffered by the Chinese 
guards to make good their escape through 
the gates without challenge. The news 
soon flew through the settlement, being 
received by the natives with exultation, 
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justice were brought to view in the com- 
plications that followed ere the final ad- 
justment by recourse to arms. 

Formosa, called by the Chinese Tei- 
Wan, is the granary of China, and one 
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_ of the most fertile spots in the world. 
The rice-plantations are extensive and 
extremely prolific—miles upon miles of 
flooded fields and waving paddy, till the 
traveler’s eye wearies of the monotony. 
The scenery of Hiang-Chau, another rice- 
island visited en route to Hong-Kong, is 
charmingly picturesque, the fields being 
laid off in terraces, and watered by in- 
numerable small streams, which are con- 
veyed by ingenious contrivances to every 
section ; and above all waved the slender 
graceful stalks loaded with the ripening 
grain. The cultivation of the rice crop 
is carried on everywhere with the same 
primitive plough drawn by buffaloes, 
with crowds of patient, much-enduring 
women, ankle-deep in water from morn 
till night, sowing the seed, removing and 
resetting the plants; and when the crop 
is ready to be gathered the women still 
are those who bear the chief burden of 
onerous duty. Hence the Chinese ax- 
iom: ‘The gods give to the cultivator 
two unfailing helpers—women and buf- 
faloes; and if either be wanting the 
harvest fails also.” 


Both at Canton and Hong-Kong—in- 
deed, everywhere in China—a stranger 
will be attracted by the unique appear- 


ance of the Chinese shops. During 
the day they are thrown entirely open 
in front, with the wares tastefully ar- 
ranged on the other three: sides of the 
apartment, a small stairway in one cor- 
ner leading to the upper or dwelling por- 
tion of the house. These shops are very 
medels of neatness, some of them con- 
taining a varied assortment of costly 
wares, and occasionally works of art; 
while the owners, with their long queues 
and costly silken garments, sit in their 
places of business like princes in their 
drawing -rooms, exhibiting a quiet dig- 
nity, and even courtliness, strangely un- 
like the manners of the races about 
them. Every line of merchandise is duly 
represented — silks, teas, fancy goods, 
lacquered wares, jewelry, plate, time- 
pieces, books, musical instruments, birds’ 
nests, confections, drugs: everything that 
ean be called for, native and foreign, is 
now obtainable in the large cities on the 
coast, so rapid has been the improve- 
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ment in the last twenty years. But the 
ushering in of the new epoch has not 
entirely banished the old, as witness the 
stores where gods are made and sold for 
silver dollars! Ay, and “warranted” too 
—a god of wealth “sure to makee glow 
liche,” says the polite vender; gods of 
fair weather and guardians of health; 
gods for the sailor and for the farmer— 
for every condition of life, every emer- 
gency, and at all prices. Among the 
most attractive of the shops are the 
fruit- and flower-stalls, usually adorned 
with pretty bird-cages, while John China- 
man deals out his dainty wares, served 
in exquisite porcelain or glass, with lav- 
ishing salaams and courtly words.. Few 
visitors at Canton will fail to recall the 
shop of the venerable Sao Qua on Old 
China street, or the gentle breeding of 
the accommodating owner with his frost- 
ed hair and. long wadded gown of dark 
silk. Huge silken lanterns hung at the 
entrance, and at the upper end was the 
inevitable altar, never wanting in either 
dwelling or place of business, on which 
fresh offerings of tea, cakes and fruit 
were laid every morning, and incense 
burned perpetually. The old man said 
the fire had never once gone out since 
the days of his grandfather, who built 
and furnished the house, to which Sao 
Qua had duly succeeded, and which his 
son would inherit after him. Said son was 
a frolicsome little five-year-old, exuberant 
with boisterous mirth, the child of Sao 
Qua’s old age and his inseparable com- 
panion. It was beautiful to see them 
thus together, the weary old man seem- 
ing to grow young again in loving con- 
templation of the child’s merry pranks ; 
and the little one always tender and 
gentle when he approached the doating 
sire, whose years and infirmities were an 
enigma his fresh young nature sought in 
vain to comprehend. 

At Shanghai, the regular communica- 
tion by mail and telegraph, the constant 
meeting with travelers from all parts of 
the world, and the frequent association 
in daily life with his compatriots, render 
it difficult for a European to realize that 
he is in China at all; that is, in the for- 
eign quarter of the city, but the native 
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section is sufficiently Oriental in build- 
ings, costume and customs to dispel the 
illusion. Shanghai is a busy, bustling, 
thriving business-mart, but is not attract- 
ive as a residence. The /aou-fai, the 


Western civilization, and used the in- 
fluence of his position for the advance- 
ment of his people in useful knowledge 
and arts. He had a lovely daughter of 
whom he was very proud, and whom he 


highest municipal officer of Shanghai, is 
a mandarin of the third order. The post 
was held at the time of our visit by a 
man of intelligence and liberal policy, 
who acknowledged the superiority of 
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took great delight in introducing to dis- 
tinguished foreigners. Admiral de la 
Graviére mentions her and her presen- 
tation to the officers of the Bayonnaise, 
and remarks on the fact of her feet be- 
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ing unpressed—a point to which the 
taou-tai called their attention. It is 
noteworthy that while the Tartars after 
their conquest forced upon the Chinese 
the Manchoo style of hair-dressing, they 
themselves have in very few instances 
adopted for their daughters the barbar- 
ous Chinese custom of compressing the 
feet. Hence, with the members of the 
imperial family, and indeed with all 
high-born Zar¢ar ‘ladies, the feet are 
suffered to retain their normal condition. 

We took Japan on our return, and 
then the Philippine group, spending two- 
thirds of a month in cruising among 
these fairy islands, making occasional 
excursions into the interior, and study- 
ing the habits and pastimes of Manilla, 
the metropolis as well as the chief ship- 
ping-port of the Philippines. From the 
great area of this group, stretching from 


the ninth to the eighteenth degree of * 


north latitude, the climate exhibits a far 
greater variety than can be found in 
most tropical islands; while the soil has 
an equally diversified character, being 
in some localities of primitive formation, 


abounding in metallic ores, and in others 
volcanic, with a wondrous degree of fe- 


cundity. The scenery is varied and pic- 
turesque, and the geographical position 
of this lovely archipelago cannot fail to 
strike the tourist as being singularly fe- 
licitous. Situated close to the coast of 
China, with which it has an extensive 
trade, in convenient proximity to the 
thriving empire of Japan, connected by 
an unbroken chain with all the islands 
to the south and west for thousands of 
miles, and lying in the direct route be- 
tween the Old and New Worlds, it af- 
fords a convenient stopping-place for 
large numbers of vessels, especially on 
the outward passage. 

Spain has for centuries guarded with 
jealous care this fairest of all her Eastern 
colonies, and seeking to bind more firm- 
ly about her brow so regal a coronet of 
ocean gems, vigorous efforts were made 
from the first not only to convert the 


people to the Catholic faith, but $0 to. 


inculcate Spanish habits and tastes that 
the presence of the conquerors should 
become essential to the conquered. A 
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very large proportion of the present in- 
habitants are, at least nominally, Chris- 
tians, and the incorporation of Spanish 
dignity and intelligence with native ar- 
dor and vivacity has produced a race 
the most high-toned, bold and energetic 
of all the tribes of the Asiatic archipela- 
goes. The Philippine gentleman carries 
himself with true Spanish hauteur, while 
his very sports betray a mingling of the 
tastes of Old Spain with the native indo- 
lence and grace of this voluptuous clime. 
But in lieu of bull-baiting the Philippine 
Islander solaces himself with cock-fights, 
into which he enters with real gusto, and 
one must be an eye-witness of‘a Manilla 
spurring-match to conceive, even faintly, 
the excitement of such a scene. The 
ordinarily placid, indolent native forgets, 
with the début of his favorite game-fowl, 
all his constitutional sluggishness, phys- 
ical and mental: his eyes gleam like 
those of a fiery serpent, his slight figure 
dilates with intense excitement, and a 
nervous tremor is apparent in every mo- 
tion. For the time, that gay-colored lit- 
tle bird which for weeks or months he 
has been carefully training for the con- 
flict, and which he holds now so love- 
ingly between his arms, is all the world 
to him—his solitary investment for future 
fame and fortune—the single die upon 
which he would not hesitate to stake his 
entire family, or even his own life. And 
the bystanders, of whom there is always 
a crowd, are scarcely less interested. 
With each successive trial of skill be- 
tween the combatants the excitement 
waxes more intense, betting grows bold- 
er, and the motley gang become almost 
frenzied in their curiosity as to the re- 
sult. These cock-fights and the cere- 
monials of his religion are the only oc- 
casions when a Philippine Islander for- 
gets to be nonchalant and dignified ; but 
these, by their very excess of ardor, 
make up for the lack of all others. Not 
only is the Zenchant for such games 
traceable directly to Spanish influence, 
but the local authorities boast of deriv- 
ing a considerable revenue from the 
taxes levied upon them. 

Desiring to get some glimpses of the 
aboriginal life where it was least tram- 
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meled by foreign influence, we arranged 
a visit to the great island of Luconia, 
governed in part by a native rajah, and 


peopled by nearly two millions of souls. | 
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Starting two hours before sunset in a 
native dudgerow pulled by half a dozen 
oarsmen, we reached the island by day- - 
light, and having breakfasted on rice and 


SERVANTS OF DOCTOR BURGER AT BATAVIA. 


shellfish curry with a party at a little fish- 
ing-village on the coast, we set forth in 
search of adventures. Our conveyance 
was a primitive one—a sort of caléche 
drawn by oxen, sure-footed, trusty beasts, 


but indolent and slow like all their sur- 
roundings: the very rivulets seem to flow 
sluggishly, and the grand, beautiful river, 
that fertilizes some of the loveliest vales 
and meadows in the world, forces its way 
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over shelving rocks in a noiseless cata- 
ract, as if under protest. Our road lay 


between long lines of palma christi and’ 


guava trees laden with fruit and foliage, 
while the hedges were lined with the 
ever-blooming melastroma, fragrant and 
fair as a bride adorned for her spouse. 
Here and there a bamboo hut or rural 
cottage proclaimed the presence of the 
wood-cutter or farmer, and women and 
girls flitted about in dainty and singular- 
ly seductive garb, that displayed the sym- 
metry of voluptuous forms even more 
perfectly than an undress could do. Yet, 
withal, there was evident modesty, even 
~ coyness, that forbade all thoughts of un- 
due familiarity. From the widespread 
doors of the cottages we saw constantly 
such scenes as the illustration portrays 
—a young mother, with the careless 
abandon of conscious innocence, spend- 
ing the sultry hours of midday in her 
swinging hammock watching the gam- 
bols of her offspring—the little ones, as 
well as the mother, very prodigies of 
grace and buoyant health. 

At the charming little village of Taal, 
the most populous and thrifty of the Lu- 
conian settlements, we saw for the first 
time the tiny looms in which are woven 
the exquisite pineapple scarfs and hand- 
kerchiefs so famous for their delicate 
texture. The modus operand? seemed 
very simple. The fibre of the tuft of 
leaves at the top of the fruit is stripped 
out, cleaned, carded and spun by hand 
—the best to exceeding fineness. The 
looms are quaint little affairs of novel 
construction, and both hands and feet 
are used in operating them. The ex- 
quisite embroidery is all the work of 
men, whose pliant fingers are never suf- 
fered to be stiffened by rough labor. 
These scarfs and handkerchiefs can be 
purchased only at Manilla; and so great 
is the demand that they are usually sold 
three or four years in advance of their 
manufacture. At Gassig, a village of 
thirty thousand inhabitants, there is a 
brisk trade with Manilla in the products 
of the islands—gold, sugar, sapan-wood, 
ebony, indigo, coffee, sulphur, cotton, 
cordage, mother-of-pearl shells, tortoise- 
shell and many minor articles—but the 
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native traders ship nothing direct to Eu- 
rope. All passes through the hands of 
foreign merchants, mainly those of Ma- 
nilla, and the revenues are immense. 

Taking a reluctant leave of this peace- 
ful Arcadia, its flowery vales and simple- 
hearted people, we continued our route to 
Calcutta, touching at Batavia, the quaint 
old city described in a former number 
of this Magazine. An old friend, a 
wealthy Hollander, offered the hospital- 
ities of his house during the few days 
we were to remain, and at evening we 
were driven in pony palanquins to his 
elegant mansion in the “new city.”” Em- 
bowered in palms and orange trees, with 
its spacious balcony supported by mar- 
ble columns and its sumptuous appoint- 
ments inviting to luxurious repose, it 
seemed a very paradise — meet abode 
for the fair-haired wife and blooming 
young daughters who welcomed us so 
kindly. We dined the next day at the 
mansion of Dr. Burger, and spent some 
agreeable hours among the wonders of 
his gardens and green-houses, filled with 
all manner of floral beauty and fragrance. 
Flowers and birds were the doctor's 
grande passion, and both were carefully 
tended by the numerous retinue of fe- 
male servants, whose position in that 
abode of affluence was a mere sinecure : 
their wants being amply supplied, they 
had little to do besides waiting on their 
own husbands and children. 

Dr. Burger used to be one of the nota- 
bilities of Batavia, and a general favorite 
among his friends. A man of liberal 
education, large fortune and many ec- 
centricities, he led an easy, idle life 
among his books and flowers, devoting 
his abundant leisure to the indulgence 
of his own refined tastes, his money to 
the relief of suffering wherever he found 
it, and his genial good-humor to the in- 
creased happiness of every living thing 
within his reach. His abode furnished 
a fair type of the multitude of elegant 
bachelor establishments that abound in 
all the European settlements of the East 
—abundantly provided with all manner 
of delights, and their hospitable doors ever 
open to the tourist and the stranger. 

FANNIE R. FEUDGE. 
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D? you remember, dear my love, 
Our parting in the twilight lane, 
When brighter than the stars above 
Your eyes shone through their dewy rain, 
And made me say good-bye again, 
And held me, that I could not move? 


Too fond to grieve, too sad to smile, 
I yielded to their silent power ;-— 
And was it but a breathing-while, 
Or was it through a spell-bound hour, 
I kissed your face, an upturned flower, 
Whose sweetness did my soul beguile ? 


And then I said, “Farewell, my sweet! 
The hour has come, and we must part; 

But through the long years ere we meet, 
Which will you bear within your heart 
To comfort you when I depart— 

Remembrance, or oblivion fleet ? 


“A memory of all the bliss 
That made the flying hours so bright, 
From the first timid trembling kiss 
I dared to give you one dear night, 
Lost in a vision of delight, 
Down to the perfect joy of this? 


“Forgetfulness of all the pain 
That happiest lovers learn to know— 
The doubts that come and come again, 
The haunting fears that will not go, 
The vague faint chill presaging woe, 
Unconquered by love’s proud disdain? 


“Which would you have, sweet? Now decide, 
Forgotten pain, remembered joy ?” 
“Ah, dearest!” then you said, and sighed, 
“Love's pain is but a brief annoy, 
But rich delights that never cloy 
Are to his memories allied. 


“Then bid my heart love’s joy retain, 
And sum felicity in this, : 
That all its treasures still remain; 
And till we meet and live again, 
You shall forget love’s passing pain, 
And I'll remember all its bliss!’ 
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BY WILLIAM BLACK, AUTHOR OF “A PRINCESS OF THULE.” 


CHAPTER I. 
MASTER HARRY. 

“7 OU are a wicked boy, Harry,” said 

a delightful old lady of seventy, 
with pink cheeks, silver hair and bright 
eyes, to a tall and handsome lad of 
twenty, “and you will break your moth- 
er’s heart. But it’s the way of all you 
Trelyons. Good looks, bad temper, 
plenty of money, and the maddest fash- 
ion of spending it,—there you are, the 
whole of you. Why won't you go into 
the house ?” 

“It’s a nice house to go into, ain't it?’ 
said the boy with a rude laugh. ‘Look 
at it!” 

It was, indeed, a nice house—a quaint, 
old-fashioned, strongly-built place, that 
had withstood the western gales for some 
three or four centuries. And it was set 
amid beautiful trees, and it overlooked 
a picturesque little valley, and from this 
garden-terrace in front of it you would 


catch some glimpse of a tiny harbor on - 


the Cornish coast, with its line of blue 
water passing out through the black 
rocks to the sea beyond. 

“And why shouldn’t the blinds be 
down?” said the old lady. “It’s the 
anniversary of your father’s death.” 

“It’s always the anniversary of some- 
body’s death,” her grandson said, im- 
patiently flicking at a standard rose with 
his riding-switch ; “and it’s nothing but 
snivel, snivel from morning till night, 
and the droning of the organ in the 
chapel, and the burning of incense all 
about the place, and everybody and ev- 
erything dressed in black, and the whole 
house haunted by parsons. The par- 
sons about the neighborhood ain't 
enough: they must come from all parts 
of the country ; and you run against ’em 
in the hall, and you knock them over 
when you're riding out at the gate, and 
just when you expect to get a pheasant 
or two at the place you know, out jumps 


a brace of parsons that have been pick- 
ing brambles.” 

“Harry, Harry, where do you expect 
to go to if you hate the parsons so ?”’ the 
old lady said, but there was scarcely that 
earnestness of reproof in her tone that 
ought to have been there. “And yet it’s 
the way of you Trelyons. Did Ievertell . 
you how your grandfather hunted poor 
Mr. Pascoe that winter night? Dear! 
dear! what a jealous man your grand- 
father was at that time, to be sure! And 
when I told him that John Pascoe had 
been carrying stories to my father, and 
how that he (your grandfather) was to 
be forbidden the house, dear me! what 
a passion he was in! He wouldn’t come 
near the house after that; but one night, 
as Mr. Pascoe was walking home, your 
grandfather rode after him and overtook 


‘him, and called out, ‘Look here, sir! 


you have been telling lies about me. I 
respect your cloth, and I won't lay a 
hand on you, but, by the Lord, I will 
hunt you till there isn’t a rag on your 


back!’ And sure enough he did; and 
when poor Mr. Pascoe understood what 
he meant he was nearly out of his wits, 
and off he went over the fields and over 
the walls and across the ditches with 
your grandfather after him, driving his 
horse at him when he stopped, and only 
shouting with laughter in answer to his 
cries and prayers. Dear! dear! what a 
to-do there was all over the county-side 
after that ! and your grandfather durstn’t 
come near the house, or he was too 
proud to come; but we got married for 
all that—oh yes, we got married for all 
that.” 

The old lady laughed in her quiet way. 

“You were too good for a parson, 
grandmother, Ill be bound,” said Mas- 
ter Harry Trelyon. “You are one of 
the right sort, you are. If I could find 
any girl now like what you were then, 
see if I wouldn't try to get her for a wife.” 
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“Oh yes,” said the old lady, vastly 
pleased and smiling a little, “there were 
two or three of your opinion at one time, 


Harry. Manyatime I feared they would, 


be the death of each other. And I never 
could have made up my mind, I do be- 
lieve, if your grandfather hadn’t come 
in among them to settle the question. It 
was all over with me then. It’s the way 
of you Trelyons—you never give a poor 
girl a chance. It isn’t ask and have— 
it's come and take; and so a girl be- 
comes a Trelyon before she knows where 
she is. Dear! dear! what a fine man 
. your grandfather was, to be sure! and 
such a pleasant, frank, good-natured way 
as he had with him! Nobody could say 
no twice to him. The girls were all wild 
about him; and the story there was about 
our marriage! Yes, indeed, I was mad 
about him too, only that he was just as 
mad about me; and that night of the 
ball, when my father was angry because 
I would not dance, and when all the 
young men could not understand it; for 
how did they know that your grand- 
father was out in the garden and asking 
nothing less than that I should run away 
with him there and then to Gretna? 
Why, the men of that time had some 
spirit, lad, and the girls too, I can tell 
you; and I couldn't say no to him; and 
away we went just before daylight, and 
I in my ball-dress, sure enough, and we 
never stopped till we got to Exeter. And 
then the fight for fresh horses, and off 
again ; and your grandfather had such a 
way with him, Harry, that the silliest of 
girls would have plucked up her spirits. 
And oh the money he scattered to get 
the best of the horses at the posting- 
houses! for of course we knew that my 
father was close after us, and if he over- 
took us, then a convent in France for 
me, and good-bye to George Trelyon.”’ 

“Well, grandmother, don’t stop,” cried 
the lad before her: he had heard the 
story a hundred times, but he could have 
heard it another hundred times, merely 
to see the light that lit up the beautiful 
old face. 

“We didn’t stop, you booby!” she 
said, mistaking his remark. “Stopping 
wasn't for George Trelyon. And oh, 


that morning as we drove into Carlisle, 
and we looked back, and there, sure 
enough, was my father’s carriage a long 
way off! Your grandfather swore, Har- 
ry—yes, he did; and well it might make 
aman swear. For our horses were dead 
beat, and before we should have time to 
change my father would be up to claim 
me. But there! it was the luckiest thing 
that ever happened to me, for who could 
have expected to find old Lady Mac- 
Gorman at the door of the hotel, just 
getting into her carriage? And when 
she saw me she stared, and I was in such 
a fright I couldn't speak, and she called 
out, ‘Good Heavens, child! why did you 
run away in your ball-dress? And who's 
the man?’ ‘His name, madam,’ said I, 
‘is George Trelyon.’ For by this time 
he was in the yard raging about horses. 
‘A nephew of the admiral, isn’t he? 
she says, and I told her he was; and 
then quick as lightning what does she do 
but whip round into the yard, get hold 
of your grandfather, my dear, and bun- 
dle both of us into her own carriage ? 
Harry, my father’s carriage was at the 


| end of the street, as I am a living wo- 


man. And just as we drove off we heard 
that dear, good, kind old creature call 


- out to the people around, ‘Five guineas 


apiece to you if you keep back the old 
gentleman’s carriage for an hour!’ and 
such a laughing as your grandfather had 
as we drove down the streets and over 
the bridge and up the hill and out the 
level lanes! Dear! dear! I can see the 
country now. I can remember every 
hedge, and the two rivers we crossed, 
and the hills up in the North; and all 
the time your grandfather kept up the 
laugh, for he saw I was frightened. And 
there we were wedded, sure enough, and 
all in good time, for Lady MacGorman’s 
guineas had saved us, so that we were 
actually driving back again when we 
saw my father’s carriage coming along 
the road—at no great speed to be sure, 
for one of the horses was lame and the 
other had cast a shoe; all the result of 
that good old creature’s money. And 
then I said to your grandfather, ‘What 
shall we do, George? ‘We shall have 
to stand and deliver, Sue,’ says he; and 
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with that he had the horses pulled up, 
and we got out. And when my father 
came up he got out too, and George took 
me by the hand—there was no more 
laughing now, I can tell you, for it was but 
natural I should cry a bit—and he took 
off his hat and led me forward to my 
father. I don’t know what he said, I 
was in such a fright, but I know that my 
father looked at him for a minute—and 
George was standing rather abashed, 
perhaps, but then so handsome he look- 
ed and so good-natured !—and then my 
father burst into a roar of laughter, and 
came forward and shook him by the 
hand; and all that he would say then, 
or at any other time to the day of his 
death, was only this, ‘ By Jupiter, sir, that 
was a devilish good pair that took you 
straight on end to Exeter!” 

“T scarcely remember my grandfath- 
er,” the boy said, “but he couldn’t have 
been a handsomer man than my father, 
nor a better man either.” 

“T don’t say that,” the old lady ob- 
served candidly. ‘Your father was just 
such another. ‘Like father, like son,’ 
they used to say when he was a boy. 
But then, you see, your father would go 
and choose a wife for himself in spite of 
everybody, just like all you Trelyons, and 
so—” 

But she remembered, and checked 
herself. She began to tell the lad in 
how far he resembled his grandfather in 
appearance, and he accepted these de- 
scriptions of his features and figure in 
a heedless manner, as of one who had 

‘grown too familiar with the fact of his 
being handsome to care about it. Had 
not every one paid him compliments, 
more or less indirect, from his cradle up- 
ward? He was, indeed, all that the old 
lady would have desired to see in a Tre- 
lyon —tall, square - shouldered, clean- 
limbed, with dark gray eyes set under 
black eyelashes, a somewhat aquiline 
nose, proud and well-cut lips, and hand- 
some forehead, and a complexion which 
might have been pale but for its having 
been bronzed by constant exposure to sun 
and weather. There was something very 
winning about his face when he chose to 


laughter, being quite honest and careless 
and musical, was delightful to hear. With 
these personal advantages, joined to a 
fairly quick intelligence and a ready sym- 
pathy, Master Harry Trelyon ought to 
have been a universal favorite. So far 
from that being the case, a section of the 
persons whom he met, and whom he 
shocked by his rudeness, quickly dis- 
missed him as an irreclaimable cub; 
another section, with whom he was on 
better terms, considered him a bad-tem- 
pered lad, shook their heads in a hu- 
morous fashion over his mother’s trials, 
and were inclined to keep out of his 
way; while the best of his friends en- 
deavored to throw the blame of his faults 
on his bringing up, and maintained that 
he had many good qualities if only they 
had been properly developed. The only 
thing certain about these various criti- 
cisms was that they did not concern very 
much the subject of them. 

“And if 1 am like my grandfather,” 
-he said good-naturedly to the old lady, 
who was seated in a garden-chair, “ why 
don’t you get me a wife such as he had?” 

“You! A wife?” she repeated indig- 
nantly, remembering that, after all, to 
praise the good looks and excuse the hot- 
headedness of the Trelyons was not pre-. 
cisely the teaching this young man need- 
ed. “You take awife! Why, what girli 
would have you?) You area mere booby.. 
Youcan scarcely write your name. George: 
Trelyon was a gentleman, sir. He could. 
converse in six languages—” 

“And swear considerably in one, I’ve 
heard,” the lad said with an impertinent 
laugh. 

“You take a wife! I believe the stable- 
boys are better educated than you are in 
manners, as well as in learning. All you 
are fit for is to become a horse-breaker 
to a cavalry regiment or a gamekeeper ; 
and I do believe it is that old wretch, 
Pentecost Luke, who has ruined you. 
Oh, I heard how Master Harry used to 
defy his governess, and would say noth- 
ing to her for days together but 


As I was going to St. Ives, 
I met fifty old wives. 


Then, old Luke had to be brought in, 


be winning, and when he laughed the 
Vor. 


and Luke's cure for stubbornness was to 
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give the brat a gun and teach him to 
shoot starlings. Oh, I know the whole 
story, my son, though I wasn’t in Corn- 
wall atthe time. And then Master Harry 
must be sent to school, but two days af- 
terward Master Harry is discovered at 
the edge of a wood, coolly seated with a 
gun in his hand waiting for his ferrets 
Then Master 
Harry is furnished with a private tutor, 
but a parcel of gunpowder is found be- 
low the gentleman’s chair, with the heads 
of several lucifer matches lying about. 
So Master Harry is allowed to have his 
own way; and his master and preceptor 
is a lying old gamekeeper, and Master 
Harry can’t read a page out of a book, 
but he can snare birds and stuff fish and 
catch butterflies, and go cliff-hunting on 
a horse that is bound to break his neck 
some day. Why, sir, what do you think 
a girl would have to say to you if you 
married her? She would expect you to 
take her into society: she would expect 
youto be agreeable in your manners, and 
be able to talk to people. Do you think 
she would care about your cunning ways 
of catching birds, as if you were a cat or 
a sparrowhawk ?” 

He only flicked at the rose and laugh- 
ed: lecturing had but little effect on him. 

“Do you think a girl would come to a 
house like this—one half of it filled with 
dogs and birds and squirrels and what 
not, the other furnished like a chapel in 
acemetery? A combination of a church 
and a menagerie, that’s what I call it.” 

“Grandmother,” he said, “these par- 
sons have been stuffing your head full of 
nonsense about me.” 

“Have they ?” said the old lady sharp- 
ly, and eyeing him keenly. “Are you 
sure it is all nonsense? You talk of 
marrying, and you know that no girl of 
your own station in life would look at 
you. What about that public-house in 
the village, and the two girls there, and 
your constant visits ?” 

He turned round with a quick look of 
anger in his face: ‘Who told you such 
infamous stories? I suppose it was one 
of those cringing, sneaking, white-liver- 
ed— Bah!” 
He switched the head off the rose and 
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strode away, saying as he went, “Grand- 
mother, you mustn’t stay here long. The 
air of the place affects even you. An- 
other week of it, and you'll be as mean 
as the rest of them.” . 

But he was in a very bad temper, de- . 
spite his careless gait. There was a scowl 
on the handsome and boyish face that 
was not pleasant to see. He walked 
round to the stables, kicked about the 
yard while his horse was being saddled, 
and then rode out of the grounds and 
along the highway, until he went clatter- 
ing down the steep and stony main street 
of Eglosilyan. 

The children knew well this black 
horse: they had a superstitious fear of 
him, and they used to scurry into the cot- 
tages when his wild rider, who seldom 
tightened rein, rode down the precipitous 
thoroughfare. But just at this moment, 
when young Trelyon was paying little 
heed as to where he was going, a small 
white-haired bundle of humanity came 
running out of a doorway, and stumbled 
and fell right in the way of the horse. 
The lad was a good rider, but all the 
pulling up in the world could not pre- 
vent the fore feet of the horse, as they 
were shot out into the stones, from rolling 
over that round bundle of clothes. Tre- 
lyon leapt to the ground and caught up 
the child, who stared at him with big, 
blue frightened eyes. 

“It’s you, young Pentecost, is it? And 
what the dickens do you mean by trying 
to knock over my horse, eh?” 

The small boy was terrified, but quite 
obviously not hurt a bit ; and his captor, 
leading the horse with one hand and 
affixing the bridle to the door, carried 
him into the cottage. 

“Well, Mother Luke,” said young Tre- 
lyon, “I know you've got too many chil- 
dren, but do you expect that I'm going 
to put them out of the way for you?” 

She uttered a little scream and caught 
at the boy. 

“Oh, there’s no harm done, but I sup- 
pose I must give him a couple of sove- 
reigns because he nearly frightened me 
out of my wits. Poor little kid! it’s hard 
on him that you should have given him 
such a name. I suppose you thought 
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it was Cornish because it begins with 
Pen.” 

“You knaw 'twere his vather’s name, 
Maaster Harry,” said Mrs. Luke, smiling 
as she saw that the child’s chubby fingers 
were being closed over two bright gold- 
pieces. 

Just at that moment Master Harry, his 
eyes having got accustomed to the twi- 
light of the kitchen, perceived that among 
the little crowd of children at the fireside 
end a young lady was sitting. She was 
an insignificant little person, with dark 
eyes; she had a slate in her hand; the 
children were round her in a circle. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Miss Wen- 
na,” the young man said, removing his 
hat quickly and blushing all over his 
handsome face. “I did not see you in 
the dark. Is your father at the inn?—I 
was going to see him. I hope I haven't 
frightened you ?” 

“Yes, my father has come back from 
Plymouth,” said the young lady, quietly 
and without rising. “And I think you 
might be a little more careful in riding 
through the village, Mr. Trelyon.” 

“Good-morning,” he said. “Take bet- 
ter care of Master Pentecost, Mother 
Luke.” And with that he went out and 
got into the saddle again, and set off to 
ride down to the inn, not quite so reck- 
lessly as heretofore. 


CHAPTER II. 
JIM CRow. 


WHEN Miss Wenna—or Morwenna, 
as her mother in a freak of romanticism 
had called her—had finished her teach- 
ing, and had inspected some fashioning 
of garments in which Mrs. Luke was en- 
gaged, she put on her light shawl and 
her hat and went out into the fresh air. 
She was now standing in the main street 
of Eglosilyan, and there were houses 
right down below her, and houses far 
above her, but a stranger would have 
been puzzled to say where this odd lit- 
tle village began and ended. For it was 
built in a straggling fashion on the sides 
of two little ravines, and the small stone 
cottages were so curiously intermingled 
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with the trees, and the plots of garden 
were so curiously banked up with walls 
that were smothered in wild-flowers, that 
you could only decide which was the 
main thoroughfare by the presence there 
of two graystone chapels—one the W@s- 
leyans’ Ebenezer, the other the Bible 
Christians’. The churches were far away 
on the uplands, where they were seen 
like towers along the bleak cliffs by the 
passing sailors. But perhaps Eglosilyan 
proper ought to be considered as lying 
down in the hollow, where the two ra- 
vines converged. For here was the chief 
inn, and here was the overshot flour-mill, 
and here was the strange little harbor, 
tortuous, narrow and deep, into which 
one or two heavy coasters came for slate, 
bringing with them timber and coal. 
Eglosilyan is certainly picturesque 
place, but one’s difficulty is to get any- 
thing like a proper view of it. The 
black and mighty cliffs at the mouth of 
the harbor, where the Atlantic seethes 
and boils in the calmest weather, the 
beautiful blue-green water under the 
rocks and along the stone quays, the 
quaint bridge and the mill, are pleasant 
to look at; but where is Eglosilyan? 
Then if you go up one of the ravines, 
and get among the old houses, with their 
tree-fuchsias and hydrangeas and mari- 
golds and lumps of white quartz in the 
quaint little gardens, you find yourself 
looking down the chimneys of one por- 
tion of Eglosilyan, and looking up to the 
doorsteps of another—everywhere a con- 
fusion of hewn rock and natural terrace 
and stone walls and bushes and hart’s- 
tongue fern. Some thought that the 
“Trelyon Arms” should be considered 
the natural centre of Eglosilyan, but you 
could not see half a dozen houses from 
any of its windows. Others would have 
given the post of honor to the National 
School, which had been there since 1843, 
but it was up in a by-street, and could 
only be approached by a flight of steps 
cut in the slate wall that banked up the 
garden in front of it. Others, for rea- 
sons which need not be mentioned, held 
that the most important part of Eglosil- 
yan was the Napoleon Hotel, a humble 
little pot-house frequented by the workers 
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in the slate-quarries, who came there to 
discuss the affairs of the nation and hear 
the news. Anyhow, Eglosilyan was a 
_ green, bright, rugged and picturesque 
little place, oftentimes wet with the west- 
erg rains, and at all times fresh and 
sweet with the moist breezes from the 
Atlantic. 

Miss Wenna went neither down the 
street nor up the street, but took a rough 
and narrow little path leading by some 
of the cottages to the cliffs overlooking 
the sea. There was a sound of music 
in the air, and by and by she came in 
sight of an elderly man, who, standing 
in an odd little donkey-cart and holding 
the reins in one hand, held with the 
other a cornopean, which he played with 
great skill. No one in Eglosilyan could 
tell precisely whether Michael Jago had 
been bugler to some regiment or had 
acquired his knowledge of the cornopean 
in a traveling show ; but everybody liked 
to hear the cheerful sound, and came 


out by the cottage-door to welcome him, 


as he went from village to village with 
his cart, whether they wanted to buy 
suet or not. And now, as Miss Wenna 
saw him approach, he was playing ‘‘ The 
Girl I left Behind Me,” and as there was 
no one about to listen to him, the pathos 
of certain parts and the florid and skill- 
ful execution of others showed that Mr. 
Jago had a true love for music, and did 
not merely use it to advertise his wares. 

“Good-morning to you, Mr. Jago,” 
said Miss Wenna as he came up. 

““*Marnin’, Miss Rosewarne,”’ he said, 
taking down his cornopean. 

“This is a narrow road for your cart.” 

“’Tain’t a very good way; but, bless 
you! me and my donkey we’re used to 
any zart of a road. I dii believe we 
could go down to the bache, down the 
face of Black Cliff.” 

“Mr. Jago, I want to say something to 
you. If you are dealing with old Mother 
Keam to-day, you'll give her a good 
extra bit, won’t you? And so with Mrs. 
Geswetherick, for she has had no letter 
from her son now for three months. 
And this will pay you, and you'll say 
nothing about it, you know.” 

She put the coin in his hand: it was 
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an arrangement of old standing between 
the two. 

“Well, yii be a good young lady— 
yaas, yii be,” he said as he drove on; 
and then she heard him announcing his 
arrival to the people of Eglosilyan by 
playing, in a very elaborate manner, 
“Love’s Young Dream.” 

The solitary young person who was 
taking her morning walk now left this 
rugged road, and found herself on the 
bleak and high uplands of the coast. 
Over there was the sea—a fair summer 
sea—and down into the south - west 
stretched a tall line of cliff, black, pre- 
cipitous and jagged, around the base of 
which even this blue sea was churned 
into seething masses of white. Close 
by was a church; and the very grave-. 
stones were propped up, so that they 
should withstand the force of the gales 
that sweep over those windy heights. 

She went across the uplands, and pass- 
ed down to a narrow neck of rock which 
connected with the mainland a huge pro- 
jecting promontory, on the summit of . 
which was a square and strongly-built 
tower. On both sides of this ledge of 
rock the sea from below passed into nar- 
row channels and roared into gigantic 
caves; but when once you had ascend- 
ed again to the summit of the tall pro- 
jecting cliff, the distance softened the 
sound into a low continuous murmur, 
and the motion of the waves beneath 
you was only visible in the presence of 
that white foam where the black cliffs 
met the blue sea. 

She went out pretty nearly to the verge 
of the cliff, where the close, short, wind- 
swept sea-grass gave way to immense and 
ragged masses of rock, descending sheer 
into the waves below, and here she sat 
down and took out a book, and began 
to read. But her thoughts were busier 
than her eyes. Her attention would 
stray away from the page before her to 
the empty blue sea, where scarcely a sail 
was to be seen, and to the far headlands 
lying under the white of the summer sky. 
One of these headlands was Tintagel ; 
and close by were the ruins of the great 
castle where Uther Pendragon kept his 
state, where the mystic Arthur was born, 
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where the brave Sir Tristram went to see 
his true love, La Belle Isoulde. All that 
world had vanished and gone into si- 
lence: could anything be more mute 
and still than those bare uplands out at 
the end of the world, those voiceless 
cliffs and the empty circle of the sea? 
The sun was hot on the rocks beneath 
her, where the pink quartz lay encrusted 
among the slate, but there was scarcely 
the hum of an insect to break the still- 
ness, and the only sign of life about was 
the circling of one or two sea-birds, so 
far below her that their cries could not 
be heard. 

“Yes, it was a long time ago,” the girl 
was thinking as the book lay unheeded 
on her knee. ‘A sort of mist covers it 
now, and the knights seem great and 
tall men as you think of them riding 
through the fog almost in silence. But 
then there were the brighter days, when 
the tournaments were held, and the sun 
came out, and the noble ladies wore rich 
colors, and every one came to see how 
beautiful they were. And how fine it 
must have been to have sat there and 
have all the knights ready to fight for 
you, and glad when you gave them a bit 
of ribbon or asmile! And in these days, 
too, it must be a fine thing to be a noble 
lady, and beautiful and tall like a prin- 
cess, and to go among the poor people 
putting everything to rights, because you 
have lots of money, and because the 
roughest of the men look up to you and 
think you a queen, and will do anything 
you ask. What a happy life a grand 
and beautiful lady must have when she 
is tall and fair-haired and sweet in her 
manner, and every one around her is 
pleased to serve her, and she can do a 
kindness by merely saying a word to the 
poor people! But if you are only Jim 
Crow? There’s Mabyn, now, she is ev- 
erybody’s favorite because she is so pret- 
ty; and whatever she does, that is al- 
ways beautiful and graceful because she 
isso. Father never calls Zey Jim Crow. 
And I ought to be jealous of her, for 
every one praises her, and mere stran- 
gers ask for her photograph; and Mr. 
Roscorla always writes to her, and Mr. 
Trelyon stuffed those squirrels for her, 
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though he never offered to stuff squirrels 
for me. But I cannot be jealous of Ma- 
byn—I cannot even try. She looks at 
you with her blue soft eyes, and you fall 
in love with her; and that is the advan- 
tage of being handsome and beautiful, 
for you can please every one, and make 
every one like you, and confer favors on 
people all day long. But if you are small 
and plain and dark—if your father calls 
you Jim Crow—what can you do?” 

These despondent fancies did not seem 
to depress her much. The gloom of 
them was certainly not visible on her 
face, nor yet in the dark eyes, which had 
a strange and winning earnestness in 
them. She pulled a bit of tormentil 
from among the close warm grass on the 
rocks, and she hummed a line or two of 
“Wapping Old Stairs.” Then she turn- 
ed to her book, but by and by her eyes 
wandered away again, and she fell to 
thinking. 

“If you were a man, now,” she was 
silently saying to herself, ‘that would be 
quite different. It would not matter how 
ugly you were, for you could try to be 
brave or clever, or a splendid rider, or 
something of that kind, and nobody 
would mind how ugly you were. But 
it’s very hard to be a woman and to be 
plain: you feel as if you were good for 
nothing, and had no business to live. 
They say that you should cultivate the 
graces of the mind, but it’s only old 
people who say that: and perhaps you 
mayn’t have any mind to cultivate. How 
much better it would be to be pretty 
while you are young, and leave the cul- 
tivation of the mind for after years! and 
that is why I have to prevent mother 
from scolding Mabyn for never reading 
a book. If I were like Mabyn I should 
be so occupied in giving to people the 
pleasure of looking at me and talking to 
me that I should have no time for books. 
Mabyn is like a princess. And if she 
were a grand lady, instead of being only 
an innkeeper’s daughter, what a lot of 
things she could do about *Eglosilyan! 
She could go and persuade Mr. Roscorla, 
by the mere sweetness of her manner, to 
be less suspicious of people and less bit- - 
ter in talking; she could go upto Mrs, 
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Trelyon and bring her out more among » 


her neighbors, and make the house 
pleasanter for her son; she could go to 
my father and beg him to be a little 
more considerate to mother when she 
is angry; she might get some influence 
over Mr. Trelyon himself, and make him 
less of a petulant boy. Perhaps Mabyn 
may do some of these things when she 
: gets a little older. It ought to please her 
to try at all events; and who can with- 
stand her when she likes to be affection- 
ate and winning? Not Jim Crow, any 
way.” 

She heaved a sigh, not a very dismal 
one, and got up and prepared to go 
home. She was humming carelessly to 
herself— 

Your Polly has never been false, she declares, 

Since last time we parted at Wapping old stairs. 
She had got that length when she was 
startled into silence by the sound of a 
horse’s feet, and turning quickly round 
found Harry Trelyon galloping up the 
steep slope that stretches across to the 
mainland. It was no pleasant place to 
ride across, for a stumble of the animal’s 
foot would have sent horse and rider 


down into the gulfs below, where the 
blue-green sea was surging in among 
the black rocks. 

“Oh how could you be so foolish as 


“TI beg of you 
I can- 


to do that?” she cried. 
to come down, Mr. Trelyon. 
not—” 

“Why, Dick is as sure-footed as I am,” 
said the lad, his handsome face flushing 
with the ride up from Eglosilyan. “I 
thought I should find you here. There’s 
no end of a_row going on at the inn, 
Miss Wenna, and that’s a fact. I fan- 
cied I'd better come and tell you, for 
there’s no one can put things straight 
like you, you know.” 

A quarrel between her father and her 
mother—it was of no rare occurrence, 
and she was not much surprised. 

“Thank you, Mr. Trelyon,” she said. 
“It is very kind of you to have taken 
the trouble, I will go down at once.” 

But she was looking rather anxiously 
at him as he turned round his horse. 
. “Mr. Treiyon,” she said quickly, “would 
you oblige me by getting down and lead- 
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ing your horse across until you reach the 
path 

He was out of the saddle in a moment. 
“IT will walk down with you to Eglosilyan, 
if you like,” he said carelessly. “You 
often come up here, don’t you ?” 

“Nearly every day: I always take a 
walk in the forenoon.” 

“Does Mabyn ever come with you?” 
His companion noticed that he always 
addressed her as Miss Wenna, whereas 
her sister was simply Mabyn. 

“Not often.” 

“I wonder she doesn’t ride: I am sure 
she would look well on horseback—don’t 
you think so?” 

““Mabyn would look well anywhere,” 
said the elder sister with a smile. 

“If she would like to try,a lady’s sad- 
dle on your father’s cob, I would send 
you one down from the hall,” the lad 
said. “My mother never rides now. But 
perhaps I'd better speak to your father 
about it. Oh, by the way, he told mea 
capital story this morning that he heard 
in coming from Plymouth to Launceston 
in the train. Two farmers belonging to 
Launceston had got into a carriage the 
day before, and found in it a parson, 
against whom they had a grudge. He 
didn’t know either of them by sight, and 
so they pretended to be strangers, and 
sat down opposite each other. One of 
them put up the window: the other put 
it down with a bang. The first drew it 
up again and said, ‘I desire you to leave 
the window alone, sir.’ The other said, 
‘I mean to have that window down, and 
if you touch it again I will throw you 
out of it... Meanwhile, the parson at the 
other end of the carriage, who was a lit- 
tle fellow and rather timid, had got into 
an agony of fright; and at last, when the 
two men seemed about to seize each other 
by the throat, he called out, ‘ For Heav- 
en’s sake, gentlemen, do not quarrel. 
Sir, I beg of you, I implore you, as a 
clergyman I entreat you, to put up that 
knife.’ And then, of course, they both 
turned upon him like tigers, and slanged 
him, and declared they would break his 
back over this same window. Fancy the 
fright he was in.’ 

The boy laughed merrily. 
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“Do you think that was a good joke?” 
the girl beside him asked quietly.. 

He seemed a little embarrassed. 

“Do you think it was a very manly 
and courageous thing for two big farmers 
to frighten a small and timid clergyman? 
I think it was rather mean and cowardly. 
I see no joke in it at all.” 

His face grew more and more red, and 
’ then he frowned with vexation. “I don’t 
suppose they meant any harm,” he said 
curtly, “but you know we can’t all be 
squaring every word and look by the 
Prayer-book. And I suppose the par- 
son, himself, if he had known, would 
not have been so fearfully serious but 
that he could have taken a joke like any 
one else. By the way, this is the nearest 
: road to Trevenna, isn’t it? I have got 
to ride over there before the afternoon, 
Miss Rosewarne; so I shall bid you 
good-day.” 

He got on horseback again, and took 
off his cap to her and rode away. 

“Good-day, Mr. Trelyon,” she said 
meekly. 

And so she walked down to the inn by 
herself, and was inclined to reproach her- 


self for being so very serious, and for 
being unable to understand a joke like 
any one else. Yet she was not unhappy 


about it. It was a pity if Mr. Trelyon 
were annoyed with her, but then she had 
long ago taught herself to believe that 
she could not easily please people, like 
her sister Mabyn; she cheerfully 
accepted the fact. Sometimes, it is true, 
she indulged in idle dreams of what she 
might do if she were beautiful and rich 
and noble; but she soon laughed her- 
self out of these foolish fancies, and they 
left no sting of regret behind them. At 
this moment, as she walked down to 
Eglosilyan, with the tune of “Wapping 
Old Stairs’’ rocking itself to sleep in her 
head, and with her face brightened by 
her brisk walk, there was neither disap- 
pointment nor envy nor ambition in her 
mind. Not for her, indeed, were any of 
those furious passions that shake and 
set afire the lives of men and women: 
her lot was the calm and placid lot of 
the unregarded, and with it she was well 
content. 
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CHAPTER III. 
RES ANGUST# DOMI. 

WHEN George Rosewarne, the father 
of this Miss Wenna, lived in Eastern - 
Devonshire, many folks: thought him a 
fortunate man. He was the land-stew- 
ard of a large estate, the owner of which 
lived in Paris, so that Rosewarne was 
practically his own master; he had a 
young and pretty wife, desperately fond 
of him; he had a couple of children and 
a comfortable home. As for himself, he 
was a tall, reddish-bearded, manly-look- 
ing fellow: the country-folks called him 
Handsome George as they saw him riding 
his rounds of a morning, and they thought 
it a pity Mrs. Rosewarne was so often 
poorly, for she and her husband looked 
well together when they were walking to 
church. 

Handsome George did not seem much 
troubled by his wife’s various ailments : 
he would only give the curtest answers 
when asked about her health. Yet he 
was not in any distinct way a bad hus- 
band. He was a man vaguely unwilling 
to act wrongly, but weak in staving off 
temptation: there was a sort of indolent 
selfishness about him of which he was 
scarcely aware, and to indulge this self- 
ishness he was capable of a good deal 
of petty deceit, and even treachery of a 
sort. It was not these failings, however, 
that made the relations of husband and 
wife not very satisfactory. Mrs. Rose- 
warne was passionately fond of her hus- 
band, and proportionately jealous of him. 
She was a woman of impulsive imagi- 
nation and of sympathetic nature, clever, 
bright and fanciful, well read and well 
taught, and altogether made of finer 
stuff than Handsome George. But this 
passion of jealousy altogether overmas- 


_tered her reason. When she did try to 


convince herself that she was in the 
wrong, the result was merely that she 
resolved to keep silence ; but this forcible 
repression of her suspicions was worse 
in its effects than the open avowal of 
them. When the explosion came, George 
Rosewarne was mostly anxious to avoid 
it. He did not seek to set matters straight. 
He would get into a peevish temper for 
a few minutes, and tell her she was a 
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fool: then he would go out for the rest 

of the day, and come home sulky in the 
evening. By this time she was generally 
ina penitent mood; and there is nothing 
an indolent, sulky person likes so much 
as to be coaxed and caressed, with tears 
of repentance and affectionate promises, 
into a good temper again. There were 
too many of such scenes in George Rose- 
warne’s home. 

Mrs. Rosewarne may have been wrong, 
but people began to talk. For there had 
come to live at the hall a certain Mrs. 
Shirley, who had lately returned from 
India, and was the sister-in-law, or some 
such relation, of George Rosewarne’s 
master. She was a good-looking woman 
of forty, fresh-colored and free-spoken, 
a little too fond of brandy-and-water, 
folks said, and a good deal too fond of 
the handsome steward, who now spent 
most of his time up at the big house. 
They said she was a grass widow. They 
said there were reasons why her relations 
wished her to be buried down there in 
the country, where she received no com- 
pany and made no efforts to get ac- 
quainted with the people who had called 
on her and left their cards. And amid 
all this gossip the name of George Rose- 
warne too frequently turned up; and 
there were nods and winks when Mrs. 
Shirley and the steward were seen to be 
riding about the country from day to day, 
presumably not always conversing about 
the property. 

The blow fell at last, and that in a 
fashion that need not be described here. 
There was a wild scene between two 
angry women. A few days after a sal- 
low-complexioned, white-haired old gen- 
tleman arrived from Paris, and was con- 
fronted by a red-faced fury, who gloried 
in her infatuation and disgrace, and 
dared him to interfere. Then there was 
a sort of conference of relatives held 
in the house which she still inhabited. 

_ The result of all this, so far as the Rose- 
warnes were concerned, was simply that 
the relatives of the woman, to hush the 
matter up and prevent further scandal, 
offered to purchase for George Rosewarne 
the “Trelyon Arms” at Eglosilyan, on 

condition that he should immediately, 
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with his family, betake himself to that 
remote corner of the world, and under- 
take to hold no further communication 
of any sort with the woman, who still 
swore that she would follow him to the 
end of theearth. George Rosewarne was 
pleased with the offer, and accepted it. 
He might have found some difficulty in 
discovering another stewardship after the 
events that had just occurred. On the 
other hand, the “ Trelyon Arms” at Eg- 
losilyan was not a mere public-house. 
It was an old-fashioned, quaint and com- 
fortable inn, practically shut up during 
the winter, and in the summer made the 
head-quarters of a few families who had 
discovered it, and who went there as 
regularly as the warm weather came 
round. A few antiquarian folks, too, and 
a stray geologist or so, generally made 
up the family party that sat down to 
dinner every evening in the big dining- 
room; and who that ever made one of 
the odd circle meeting in this strange 
and out-of-the-way place ever failed to 
return to it when the winter had finally 
cleared away and the Atlantic got blue 
again ? 

George Rosewarne went down to see 
about it. He found in the inn an efficient 
housekeeper, who was thoroughly mis- 
tress of her duties and of the servants, 
so that he should have no great trouble 
about it, even though his wife were too 
illto help. And so the Rosewarnes were 
drafted down to the Cornish coast, and 
as Mrs. Rosewarne was of Cornish birth, 
and as she had given both her daughters 
Cornish names, they gradually ceased to 
be regarded as strangers. They made 
many acquaintances and friends. Mrs. 
Rosewarne was a bright, rapid, playful 
talker, a woman of considerable read- 
ing and intelligence, and a sympathetic 
listener. Her husband knew all about 
horses and dogs and farming and what 
not, so that Master Harry Trelyon, for 
example, was in the habit of consulting 
him almost daily. 

They had a little parlor abutting on 
what once had been a bar, and here their 
friends sometimes dropped in to have a 
chat. There was a bar nolonger. The 


business of the inn was conducted over- 
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head, and was exclusively of the nature 
described above. The pot-house of Eg- 
losilyan was the Napoleon Hotel, a dilap- 
idated place halfway up one of the steep 
streets. 

But in leaving Devonshire for Corn- 
wall the Rosewarnes had carried with 
them a fatal inheritance. They could 
not leave behind them the memory of 
the circumstances that had caused their 
flight ; and ever and anon, as something 
occurred to provoke her suspicions, Mrs. 
Rosewarne would break out again into 
a passion of jealousy, and demand ex- 
planations and reassurances, which her 
husband half-indolently and half-sulkily 
refused. There was but one hand then, 
one voice, that could still the raging wa- 
ters. Morwenna Rosewarne knew noth- 
ing of that Devonshire story, any more 
than her sister or the neighbors did, but 
she saw that her mother had defects of 
temper, that she was irritable, unreason- 
able and suspicious, and she saw that 
her father was inconsiderately indifferent 
and harsh. It was a hard task to recon- 
cile these two, but the girl had all the 
patience of a born peacemaker; and 
patience is the more necessary to the 
settlement of such a dispute, in that it is 
generally impossible for any human be- 
ing, outside the two who are quarreling, 
to discover any ground for the quarrel. 

“Why, what’s the matter, mother?” 
she said on this occasion, taking off her 
hat and shawl as if she had heard noth- 
ing about it. “I do think you have been 
crying.” 

The pretty pale woman, with the large 
black eyes and smoothly-brushed dark 
hair, threw a book on to the table, and 
said, with a sort of half-hysterical laugh, 
“How stupid it is, Wenna, to cry over 
the misfortunes of people in books! isn’t 
it? Do you remember when old Pente- 
cost Luke got the figure-head of Berna- 
dotte of Sweden and stuck it in his kitch- 
en-garden, how fierce the whole place 
looked? And then Harry Trelyon got 
a knife, and altered the scowl into a 
grin, and painted it a bit, and then you 
couldn’t go into the garden without 
laughing. And when a man twists the 
corners of his heroine’s mouth down- 
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ward, or when it pleases him to twist 
them upward, why should one either cry 
or laugh? Well, well! she was a good 
sort of girl, and deserved a better fate. 
I will dry my eyes and think no more 
about her.” 

The forced dragging-in of Bernadotte 
of Sweden, and the incoherent speech 
that followed, would not have deceived 
Miss Wenna in any case, but now she 
was to receive other testimony to the 
truth of Mr. Trelyon’s report. There 
was seated at the window of the room a 
tall and strikingly handsome young girl 
of sixteen, whose almost perfect profile 
was clearly seen against the light. Just 
at this moment she rose and stepped 
across the room to the door, and as she 
went by she said, with just a trace of 
contemptuous indifference on the proud 
and beautiful face, “It is only another 
quarrel, Wenna.” 

“Mother,” said the girl, when her sis- 
ter had gone, “tell me what it is about. 
What have you said to father? Where 
is he?” 

There was an air of quiet decision 
about her that did not detract from the 
sympathy visible in her face. Mrs. Rose- 
warne began to cry again. Then she 
took her daughter’s hand and made her 
sit down by her, and told her all her 
troubles. What was the girl to make of 
it? It was the old story of suspicion 
and challenging and sulky denial, and 
then hot words and anger. She could 
make out, at least, that her mother had 
first been made anxious about something 
he had inadvertently said about his visit 
to Plymouth on the previous two days. 
In reply to her questions he had grown 
peevishly vague, and had then spoken 
in bravado of the pleasant evening he 
had spent at the theatre. Wenna rea- 
soned with her mother, and pleaded with 
her, and at last exercised a little author- 
ity over her, at the end of which she 
agreed that if her husband would tell 
her with whom he had been to the 
theatre she would be satisfied, would 
speak no more on the subject, and 
would even formally beg his forgive- 
ness. 

“Because, mother, I have something 
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to tell you,” the daughter said, ‘when 
you are all quite reconciled.” 

“Was it in the letter you read just 
now?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

The girl still held the letter in her 
hand. It was lying on the table when 
she came in, but she had not opened it 
and glanced over the contents until she 
saw that her mother was yielding to her 
prayers. 

“It is from Mr. Roscorla, Wenna,” 
the mother said; and now she saw, as 
she might have seen before, that her 
daughter was a little paler than usual, 
and somewhat agitated. 

“Yes, mother.” 

“What is it, then? You look fright- 
ened.” 

“TI must settle this matter first,” said 
the girl calmly ; and then she folded up 
the letter, and, still holding it in her 
hand, went off to find her father. 

George Rosewarne, seeking calm after 
the storm, was seated on a large and 
curiously-carved bench of Spanish oak 
placed by the door of the inn. He was 
smoking his pipe, and lazily looking at 
some pigeons that were flying about the 
mill and occasionally alighting on the 
roof. In the calm of the midsummer’s 
day there was no sound but the inces- 
sant throbbing of the big wheel over 
there and the plash of the water. 

“Now, don’t bother me, Wenna,” he 
said the moment he saw her approach. 
“T know you've come to make a fuss. 
You mind your own business.” 

“Mother is very sorry—”’ the girl was 
beginning in a meek way, when he in- 
terrupted her rudely: 

“T tell you to mind your own business. 
I must have an end of this: I have stood 
it long enough. Do you hear?” 

But she did not go away. She stood 
there, with her quiet, patient face, not 
heeding his angry looks: “ Father, don’t 
be hard onher. She isvery sorry. She 
is willing to beg your pardon if you will 
only tell her who went to the theatre 
with you at Plymouth, and relieve her 
from this anxiety. That is all. Father, 
who went to the theatre with you ?” 

“Oh, go away,” he said, relapsing into 
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a sulky condition. ‘You're growing up 
to be just such another as your mother.” 

“TI cannot wish for any better,” the 
girl said mildly. “She is a good wo- 
man, and she loves you dearly.” 

“Why,” he said, turning suddenly 
upon her and speaking in an injured 
way, ‘‘no one went with me to the theatre 
at Plymouth. Did I say that anybody 
did? Surely a man must do something 
to spend the evening if he is by himself 
in a strange town.” 

Wenna put her hand on her father’s 
shoulder and said, “ Da, why didn’t you 
take ‘me to Plymouth ?” 

“Well, I'willnext time. You're a good 
lass,” he said, still in the same sulky 
way. 

““Now come in and make it up with 
mother. She is anxious to make it up.” 

He looked at his pipe: “In a few 
minutes, Wenna — when I finish my 
pipe.” 

“She is waiting now,” said the girl 
quietly ; and with that her father burst in- 
to a loud laugh, and got up and shrugged 
his shoulders, and then, taking his daugh- 
ter by the ear, and saying that she was a 
sly little cat, he walked into the house 
and into the room where his wife await- 
ed him. 

Meanwhile, Wenna Rosewarne had 
stolen off to her own little room, and 
there she sat down at the window and 
with trembling fingers took out a letter 
and began to read it. It was certainly a 
document of some length, consisting, in- 
deed, of four large pages of blue paper, 
covered with a small, neat and precise 
handwriting. She had not got on very 
far with it when the door of the room 
was opened and Mrs. Rosewarne appear- 
ed, the pale face and large dark eyes 
being now filled with a radiant pleasure. 
Her husband had said something friendly 
to her, and the quick, imaginative nature 
had leapt to the conclusion that all was 
right again, and that there were to be no 
more needless quarrels. 

“And now, Wenna,” she said, sitting 
down by the girl, “what is it all about? 
and why did you look so frightened a 
few minutes ago?” 

“Oh, mother,” the girl said, “this is a 
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letter from Mr. Roscorla, and he wants 
me to marry him.” 

“Mr. Roscorla!”’ cried the mother, in 
blank astonishment. ‘Who ever dream- 
ed of such athing? And what do yousay, 
Wenna? What do youthink? Whatan- 
swer will you send him? Dear me! to 
think of Mr. Roscorla taking a wife, and 
wanting to have our Wenna, too!” 

She began to tell her mother some- 
thing of the letter, reading it carefully to 
herself, and then repeating aloud some 
brief suggestion of what she had read, 
to let her mother know what were the 
arguments that Mr. Roscorla employed. 
And it was, on the whole, an argumen- 
tative letter, and much more calm and 
lucid and reasonable than most letters 
are which contain offers of marriage. 
Mr. Roscorla wrote thus: 


Basset CottaGE, EGLosiLyan, July 18, 18—. 


“My DEAR MIss WENNA: I fear that 
this letter may surprise you, but I hope 
you will read it through without alarm or 
indignation, and deal fairly and kindly 
with what it has to say. Perhaps you 


will think, when you have read it, that I 
ought to have come to you and said the 


things that it says. But I wish to put 
these things before you in as simple a 
manner as I can, which is best done by 
writing; and a letter will have this ad- 
vantage, that you can recur to it at any 
moment if there is some point on which 
you are in doubt. 

“The object, then, of this letter is to 
ask you to become my wife, and to put 
before you a few considerations which I 
hope will have some little influence in 
determining your answer. You will be 
surprised, no doubt, for though you must 
be well aware that I could perceive the 
—graces of your character—the gentleness 
and charity of heart and modesty of de- 
meanor that have endeared you to the 
whole of the people among whom you 
live—you may fairly say that I have 
never betrayed my admiration of you in 
word or deed; and that is true. I can- 
not precisely tell you why I should be 
more distant in manner toward her whom 
I preferred to all the world than to her 
immediate friends and associates, for 
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whom I cared much less; but such is 
the fact. I could talk and joke and 
spend a pleasant afternoon in the society 
of your sister Mabyn, for example; I 
could ask her to accept a present from 
me; I could write letters to her when I 
was in London; but with you all that 
was different. Perhaps it is because you 
are so fine and shy, because there is so 
much sensitiveness in your look, that I 
have almost been afraid to go near you, 
lest you should shrink from some rude 
intimation of that which I now endeavor 
to break to you gently—my wish and 
earnest hope that you may become my 
wife. I trust I have so far explained 
what perhaps you may have considered 
coldness on my part. 

“T am a good deal older than you are, 
and I cannot pretend to offer you that 
fervid passion which, to the imagination 
of the young, seems the only thing worth 
living for, and one of the necessary con- 
ditions of marriage. On the other hand, 
I cannot expect the manifestation of any 
such passion on your side, even if I had 
any wish for it. But on this point I 
should like to make a few observations 
which I hope will convince you that my 
proposal is not so unreasonable as it may 
have seemed at first sight. When I look 
over the list of all my friends who have 
married, whom do I find to be living the 
happiest life? Not they who as boy and 
girl were carried away by a romantic 
idealism which seldom lasts beyond a 
few weeks after marriage, but those who 
had wisely chosen partners fitted to be- 
come their constant and affectionate 
friends. It is this possibility of friend- 
ship, indeed, which is the very basis of a 
happy marriage. The romance and pas- 
sion of love soon depart: then the man 
and woman find themselves living in the 
same house, dependent on each other’s 
character, intelligence and disposition, 
and bound by inexorable ties. If in 
these circumstances they can be good 
friends, it is well with them. If they ad- 
mire each other's thoughts and feelings, 
if they are generously considerate toward 
each other’s weaknesses, if they have 
pleasure in each other’s society—if, in 
short, they find themselves bound to 
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each other by the ties of a true and dis- 
interested friendship—the world has 
been good to them. I say nothing 
against that period of passion which in 
some rare and fortunate instances pre- 
cedes this infinitely longer period of 
friendship. You would accuse me of 
the envy of an elderly man if I denied 
that it has its romantic aspects. But 
how very temporary these are! How 
dangerous they are, too! for during this 
term of hot-headed idealism the young. 
people have their eyes bewildered, and 
too often make the most grievous mis- 
take in choosing a partner for life. The 
passion of a young man, as I have seen 
it displayed in a thousand instances, is 
not a thing to be desired. It is cruel in 
its jealousy, exacting in its demands, 
heedless in its impetuosity ; and when it 
has burned itself out—when nothing re- 
mains but ashes and an empty fireplace 
—who isto say that the capacity for a 
firm and lasting friendship will survive ? 
But perhaps you fancy that this passion- 
ate love may last forever. Will you for- 
give me, dear Miss Wenna, if I say that 
that is the dream of a girl? In such rare 
cases as I have seen this perpetual ardor 
of love was anything but a happiness to 
those concerned. The freaks of jealousy 
on the part of a boy and girl who think 
of getting married are but occasions for 
the making of quarrels and the delight 
of reconciliation ; but a lifelong jealousy 
involves a torture to both husband and 
wife to which death would be prefer- 
able.” 

At this point Morwenna’s cheeks burn- 
ed red: she was silent for a time, and 
her mother wondered why she skipped 
so long a passage without saying a word. 

“T have used all the opportunities with- 
in my reach,” the letter continued, “to 
form a judgment of your character, I 
know something of my own, and I sin- 
cerely believe that we could live a happy 
and pleasant life together. It is a great 
sacrifice I ask of you, I own, but you 
would not find me slow to repay you 
in gratitude. I am almost alone in the 
world; the few relatives I have I never 
see; I have scarcely a friend or acquaint- 
ance except those I meet under your 
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father’s hospitable roof. I cannot con- 


‘ceal from myself that I should be by far 


the greater gainer by such a marriage. 
I should secure for myself a pleasant, 
intelligent and amiable companion, who 
would brighten my home, and in time, I 
doubt not, soften and sweeten those views 
of the world that are naturally formed by 
a middle-aged man living alone and in 
privacy. What can I offer you in return ? 
Not much, except the opportunity of add- 
ing one more to the many good deeds 
that seem to be the chief occupation of 
your life. And I should be glad if you 
would let me help you in that way, and 
give you the aid of advice which might 
perhaps temper your gencrosity and ap- 
ply it to its best uses. You are aware 
that I have no occupation, and scarcely 
a hobby: I should make it my occupa- 
tion, my constant endeavor and pleas- 
ure, to win and secure your affection, to 
make the ordinary little cares and duties 
of life, in which you take so great an 
interest, smooth and pleasant to you. 
In short, I should try to make you hap- 
py; not in any frantic and wild way, 
but by the exercise of a care and affec- 
tion and guardianship by which I hope 
we should both profit. May I point out 
also that, as a married woman, you 
would have much more influence with 
the poorer families in the village who 
take up so much of your attention? 
And you would be removed, too, if I 
may mention such a thing, from certain 
unhappy circumstances which I fear 
trouble you greatly at times. But per- 
haps I should not have referred to this: 
I would rather seek to press my claim 
on the ground of the happiness you 
would thereby confer on others, which 
I know to be your chief object in life. 
“T have not said half what I intended 
to say, but I must not fatigue you. Per- 
haps you will give me an opportunity of 
telling you personally what I think of 
yourself, for 1 cannot bring myself to 
write it in bald words; and if you should 
be in doubt, give me the benefit of the 
doubt and let me explain. I do not ask 
you for a hurried answer, but I should 
be glad if, out of the kindness of all 
your ways, you would send me one line 
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soon, merely to say that I have not 
offended you. 

“Tam, my dear Miss Rosewarne, yours 
most sincerely, RICHARD ROSCORLA.” 


“Oh, what must I do, mother?” the 
girl cried. ‘‘Is it all true that he says ?”’ 

“My dear child, there is a great deal of 
common sense in the letter,” the mother 
replied calmly, “but you needn't decide 
allatonce. Take plenty oftime. I sup- 
pose you don’t dislike Mr. Roscorla ?” 

“Oh, not at all—not at all! But then, 
to marry him !” 

“If you don’t wish to marry him, no 
harm is done,’’ Mrs. Rosewarne said. 
“TI cannot advise you, Wenna. Your 
own feelings must settle the question. 
But you ought to be very proud of the 
offer, anyway ; and you must thank him 
properly, for Mr. Roscorla is a gentle- 
man, although he is not as rich as his 
relations, and it is a great honor he has 
done you. Dear me! but I mustn’t ad- 
vise. Of course, Wenna, if you were in 
love with any one—if there was any 
young man about here whom you would 


like to marry—there would be no need 
for you to be frightened about what Mr. 
Roscorla says of young folks being in 


love. It is a trying time, to be sure: it 
has many troubles. Perhaps, after all, a 
quiet and peaceful life is better, especial- 
ly for you, Wenna, for you are always 
quiet and peaceful, and if any trouble 
came over you it would break your heart. 
I think it would be better for you if you 
were never tried in that way, Wenna.” 

The girl rose with a sigh. 

“Not that it is my advice, Wenna,” 
said the mother. “But you are of that 
nature, you see. If you were in love 
with a young man, you would be his 
slave. If he ceased to care for you, or 
were cruel to you, it would kill you, my 
dear. Well, you see, here is a man who 
would be able to take care of you, and 
of your sister Mabyn, too, if anything 
happened to your father or me;, and he 
would make much of you, I have no 
doubt, and be very kind to you. You 
are not like other girls, Wenna.” 

“T know that, mother,” said the girl, 
with a strange sort of smile that just 
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trembled on the verge of tears. “They 
can't all be as plain as I am.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that. You make a 
great mistake if you think that men only 
care for doll-faces. As Mr. Roscorla 
says, that fancy does not last long after 
marriage, and then men begin to ask 
whether their wives are clever and 
amusing and well-informed, and so on. 
What I meant was, that most girls could 
run the gauntlet of that sort of love that 
Mr. Roscorla describes, and suffer little 
if they made a mistake. But there’s no 
shell about you, Wenna. You are quite 
undefended, sensitive and timid. People 
are deceived by your quick wit and your 
cheerfulness and your singing. I know 
better. I know that a careless word may 
cut you deeply. And dear, dear me! 
what a terrible time that is when all your 
life seems to hang on the way a word is 
spoken !” 

The girl crossed over to a small side- 
table on which there was a writing-desk. 

“But mind, Wenna,”’ said her mother 
with a return of anxiety—" mind, I don’t 
say that to influence your decision. Don’t 
be influenced by me: consult your own 
feelings, dear. You know I think some- 
times you undervalue yourself, and think 
that no one cares about you, and that 
you have no claim to be thought much 
of. Well, that is a great mistake, Wen- 
na. You must not throw yourself away 
through that notion. I wish all the girls 
about were as clever and good-natured 
as you. Butat the same time, you know, 
there are few girls I know, and certainly 
none about here, who would consider it 
throwing themselves away to marry Mr. 
Roscorla.” 

“Marry Mr. Roscorla /” a third voice 
exclaimed, and at the same moment Ma- 
byn Rosewarne entered the room. 

She looked at her mother and sister 
with astonishment. She saw that Wen- 
na was writing, and that she was very 
pale. She sawa blue-colored letter lying 
beside her. Then the proud young beauty 
understood the situation, and with her to 
perceive a thing was to act on its sug- 
gestion there and then: “Our Wenna 
marry that old man! Oh, mother, how 
can you let her do such a thing ?” 
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She walked right over to the small 
table with a glow of indignation in her 
face, and with her lips set firm and her 
eyes full of fire, and then she caught up 
the letter, that had scarcely been begun, 
and tore it in a thousand pieces and 
flung the pieces on the floor. 

“Oh, mother, how could you let her 
doit? Mr. Roscorla marry our Wenna!” 

She took two or three steps up and 
down the room in a pretty passion of in- 
dignation, and yet trying to keep her 
proud eyes free from tears. 

“Mother, if you do I'll go into a con- 
vent. I'll go to sea, and never come 
back again. I won't stop in the house, 
not one minute, if Wenna goes away.” 

“My dear child,” said the mother 
patiently, “it isnot mydoing. You must 
not be sorash. Mr. Roscorla is not an 
old man—nothing of the sort; and if he 
does offer to marry Wenna, it is a great 
honor done‘to her, I think. She ought 
to be very grateful, as I hope you will be, 
Mabyn, when any one offers to marry 
you.” 

Miss Mabyn drew herself up, and her 
pretty mouth lost none of its scorn. 

“And as for Wenna,” the mother said, 
“she must judge for herself.” 

“Oh, but she’s not fit to judge for her- 
self,’ broke in the younger sister im- 
petuously. “She will do anything that 
anybody wants. She would make her- 
self the slave of anybody. She is always 
being imposed on. Just wait a moment, 
and / will answer Mr. Roscorla’s letter.”’ 

She walked over to the table again, twist- 
ed round the writing-desk and quickly 
pulled inachair. Youwould have thought 
that the pale, dark-eyed little girl on the 
other side of the table had no will of her 
own—that she was in the habit of obey- 
ing this beautiful young termagant of a 
sister of hers; but Miss Mabyn’s bursts 
of impetuosity were no match for the 
gentle patience and decision that were 
invariably opposed to them. In this in- 
stance Mr. Roscorla was not to be the 
recipient of a letter which doubtless would 
have astonished him. 

““Mabyn,” said her sister Wenna quiet- 
ly, “don’t be foolish. I must write to 
Mr. Roscorla, but only to tell him that I 


have received his letter. Give me the 
pen. And will you go and ask Mrs. 
Borlase if she can spare me Jennifer for 
a quarter of an hour to go up to Basset 
Cottage ?” 

Mabyn rose silent, disappointed and 
obedient, but not subdued. She went 
off to execute the errand, but as she 
went she said to herself, with her head 
very erect, ‘‘ Before Mr. Roscorla marries 
our Wenna I will have a word to say to 
him.” 

Meanwhile, Wenna Rosewarne, ap- 
parently quite calm, but with her hand 
trembling so that she could hardly hold 
the pen, wrote her first love-letter. And 
it ran thus: 


Arms, Tuesday afternoon. 
“DEAR Mr. Roscorta: I have re- 
ceived your letter, and you must not think 
me offended. I will try to send you an 
answer to-morrow, or perhaps the day 
after—or perhaps on Friday I will try to 
send you an answer to your letter. 
“I am yours sincerely, 
‘““MORWENNA ROSEWARNE.” 


She took it timidly to her mother, who 
smiled and said it was a little incoherent. 

“ But I cannot write it again, mother,” 
the girl said. “Will you give it to Jen- 
nifer when she comes ?” 

Little did Miss Wenna notice of the 
beautiful golden afternoon that was shi- 
ning over Eglosilyan as she left the inn 
and stole away out to the rock at the 
mouth of the little harbor. She spoke 
to her many acquaintances as she pass- 
ed, and could not have told a minute 
thereafter that she had seen them. She 
said a word or two to the coast-guards- 
man out at the point—an old friend of 
hers—and then she went round to the 
seaward side of the rocks, and sat down 
to think the whole matter over. The 


sea was stillas aseainadream. There © 


was but one ship visible, away down in 
the south, a brown speck in a flood of 
golden haze. 

When the first startled feeling was 
over, when she had recovered from the 
absolute fright that so sudden a proposal 
had caused her, there was something of 
pride and pleasure crept into her heart 
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to know that she was not quite the in- 
significant person she had fancied her- 
self to be. Was it true, then, what he 
had said about her being of some use to 
the people around her? Did they really 
care for her? Had she really won the 
respect and approval of a man who had 
hitherto seemed to her suspicious and 
censorious ? 

‘There flashed upon her some faint 
picture of herself as a matron, and she 
found herself blushing and smiling at 
the same time to think of herself going 
round the cottages as Mrs. Roscorla, and 
acting the part of a little married woman. 
If marriage meant no more than that, 
she was not afraid of it; on the contrary, 
the prospect rather pleased her. These 
were duties she could understand. Mar- 
riage in those idle day-dreams of hers 
had seemed to her some vague and dis- 
tant and awful thing, all the romance 
and worship and noble self-surrender of 
it being far away from a poor little plain 
person, not capable of inspiring idealism 
in anybody. But this, on the other hand, 
seemed easily within her reach. She be- 
came rather amused with the picture of 
herself which she drew as Mrs. Roscorla. 
Her quick fancy put in little humorous 
touches here and there, until she found 
herself pretty nearly laughing at herself 
as a small married woman. For what 
did the frank-spoken heroine of that 
sailor-ballad say to her lover? If he 
would be faithful and kind, 

Nor your Molly forsake, 
Still your trousers I’ll wash, and your grog too I’ll 
make. 
Mr. Roscorla did wear certain white gar- 
ments occasionally in summer-time, and 
very smart he looked in them. As for 
his grog, would she mix the proper quan- 
tities as they sat together of an evening 
by themselves in that little parlor up at 
Basset Cottage? And would she have 
to take his arm as they walked of a Sun- 
day morning to church up the main 
street of Eglosilyan, where all her old 
friends, the children, would be looking 
at her? And would she some day, with 
all the airs and counsels of a married 
woman, have to take Mabyn to her arms 
and bid the younger sister have confi- 
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dence and tell her all the story of her 
wonder and delight over the new and 
strange love that had come. into her 
heart? And would she ask Mabyn to 
describe her lover, and would she act 
the ordinary part of an experienced ad- 
viser, and bid her be cautious, and ask 
her to wait until the young man had 
made a position in the world, and had 
proved himself prudent and sensible and 
of a steady mind? Or would she not 
rather fling her arms round her sister’s 
neck, and bid her go down on her knees 
and thank God for having made her so 
beautiful, and bid her cherish as the one 
good thing in all the world the strong 
and yearning love and admiration and 
worship of a young and wondering soul ? 

Wenna Rosewarne had been amusing 
herself with these pictures of herself as a 
married woman, but she was crying all 
the same; and becoming a little impa- 
tient with herself, and perhaps a trifle 
hysterical, she rose from the rocks and 
thought she would go home again. She 
had scarcely turned, however, when she 
met Mr. Roscorla himself, who had seen 
her at a distance and followed her. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE LAST LOOK BACK. 

Mr. ROscoRLA may be recommended 
to ladies generally, and to married men 
who are haunted by certain vague and 
vain regrets, as an excellent example of 
the evils and vanity of club-life. He was 
now aman approaching fifty, careful in 
dress and manner, methodical in habit 
and grave of aspect, living out a not 
over-enjoyable life in a solitary little cot- 
tage, and content to go for his society to 
the good folks of the village inn. But 
five-and-twenty years before he had been 
a gay young fellow about town, a pretty 
general favorite, clever in his way, free 
with his money and possessed of excel- 
lent spirits. He was not very wealthy, 
to be sure—his father had left him cer- 
tain shares in some sugar-plantations in 
Jamaica—but the returns periodically for- 
warded to him by his agents were suf- 
ficient for his immediate wants. He had 
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few cares, and he seemed on the whole 
to have a pleasant time of it. On dis- 
engaged evenings he lounged about his 
club and dined with one or other of the 
men he knew, and then he played bil- 
liards till bed-time. Or he would have 
nice little dinner-parties at his rooms, 
and after the men had changed their 
coats would have a few games at whist, 
perhaps finishing up with a little spurt 
of unlimited loo. In the season he went 
to balls and dinners and parties of all 
sorts, singling out a few families with 
pretty daughters for his special atten- 
tions, but careful never to commit him- 
self. When every one went from town 
he went too, and in the autumn and win- 
ter months he had a fair amount of shoot- 
ing and hunting, guns and horses alike 
and willingly furnished by his friends. 

Once, indeed, he had taken a fancy 
that he ought to do something, and he 
went and read law a bit and ate some 
dinners and got called to the bar. He 
even went the length of going on circuit; 
but either he traveled by coach, or frat- 
ernized with a solicitor, or did something 
objectionable: at all events, his circuit 
mess fined him. He refused to pay the 
fine, threw the whole thing up, and re- 
turned to his club, its carefully-ordered 
dinners and its friendly game of six- 
penny and eighteen-penny pool. 

Of course he dressed and acted and 
spoke just as his fellows did, and grad- 
ually from the common talk of smoking- 
rooms imbibed a vast amount of non- 
sense. He knew that such and such a 
statesman professed particular opinions 
only to keep in place and enjoy the 
loaves and fishes. He could tell you to 
a penny the bribe given to the editor) 
of the Zimes by a foreign government 
for a certain series of articles. As for 
the stories he heard and repeated of all 
manner of noble families, they were 
many of them doubtless true, and they 
were nearly all unpleasant; but then the 
tale that would have been regarded with 
indifference if told about an ordinary 
person, grew lambent with interest when 
it was told about a commonplace woman 
possessed of a shire and a gaby crowned 
with a coronet. - There was no malice in 
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these stories; only the young men were 
supposed to know everything about the 
private affairs of a certain number of 
families no more nearly related to them 
than their washerwoman. 

He was unfortunate, too, in a few per- 
sonal experiences. He wasa fairly well- 
intentioned young man, and, going home 
one night, was moved to pity by the sob- 
bing and exclamations of a little girl of 
twelve, whose mother was drunk and 
tumbling about the pavement. The child 
could not get her mother to go home, 
and it was now past midnight. Richard 
Roscorla thought he would interfere, and 
went over the way and helped the wo- 
man to her feet. He had scarcely done 
so when the virago turned on him, shout- 
ed for help, accused him of assaulting her, 
and finally hit him straight between the 
eyes, nearly blinding him, and causing 
him to keep his chambers for three weeks. 
After that he gave up the lower classes. 

Then a gentleman who had been his 
bosom friend at Eton, and who had car- 
ried away with him so little of the atmo- 
sphere of that institution that he by and 
by abandoned himself to trade, renewed 
his acquaintance with Mr. Roscorla, and 
besought him to join him in a little busi- 
ness transaction. He only wanted a few 
thousand pounds to secure the success 
of a venture that would make both their 
fortunes. But young Roscorla hesitated. 
Then his friend sent his wife, an exceed- 
ingly pretty woman, and she pleaded 
with such sweetness and pathos that she 
actually carried away a cheque for the 
amount in her beautiful little purse. A 
couple of days after Mr. Roscorla dis- 
covered that his friend had suddenly left 
the country, that he had induced a good 
many people to lend him money to start 
his new enterprise, and that the beauti- 
ful lady whom he had sent to plead his 
cause was a wife certainly, but not his 
wife. She was, in fact, the wife of one 
of the swindled creditors, who bore her 
loss with greater equanimity than he 
showed ip speaking of his departed mon- 
ey. Young Roscorla laughed, and said 
to himself that a man who wished to 
have any knowledge of the world must 
be prepared to pay for it. 4 
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The loss of the money, though it press- 
ed him hardly for a few years, and gave 
a fright to his father’s executors, did not 
trouble him much; for, in company with 
a good many of the young fellows about, 
he had given himself up to one of the 
most pleasing delusions which even club- 
life has fostered. It was the belief of 
those young men that in England there 
are a vast number of young ladies of 
fortune who are so exceedingly anxious 
to get married that any decent young 
fellow of fair appearance and good man- 
ners has only to bide his time in order 
to be provided for for life. Accordingly, 
Mr. Roscorla and others of his particu- 
lar set were in no hurry to take a wife. 
They waited to see who would bid most 
for them. They were not in want; they 
could have maintained a wife in a cer- 
tain fashion; but that was not the fash- 
ion in which they hoped to spend the 
rest of their days when they consented 
to relinquish the joys and freedom of 
bachelorhood. Most of them, indeed, 
had so thoroughly settled in their own 
mind the sort of existence to which they 
were entitled—the house and horses and 
shooting necessary to them—that it was 
impossible for them to consider any less- 
er offer; and so they waited from year 
to year, guarding themselves against 
temptation, cultivating an excellent taste 
in various sorts of luxuries, and reserv- 
ing themselves for the grand coup which 
was to make their fortune. In many 
cases they looked upon themselves as 
the victims of the world. They had 
been deceived by this or the other wo- 
man, but now they had done with the 
fatal passion of love, its dangerous per- 
plexities and insincere romance, and 
were resolved to take a sound common- 
sense view of life. So they waited care- 
lessly, and enjoyed their time, growing 
in wisdom of a certain sort. They were 
gentlemanly young fellows enough: they 
would not have done a dishonorable 
action for the world; they were well- 
bred, and would have said no discourt- 
eous thing to the woman they married, 
even though they hated her; they had 
their cold bath every morning; they 
lived soberly, if not very righteously ; 
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and would not have asked ten points at 
billiards if they fairly thought they could 
have played even. The only thing was 
that they had changed their sex. They 
were not Perseus, but Andromeda; and 
while this poor masculine Andromeda 
remained chained to the rock of an im- 
aginary poverty, the feminine Perseus 
who was to come in a blaze of jewels 
and gold to the rescue still remained 
afar off, until Andromeda got a little 
tired. 

And so it was with Mr. Richard Ros- 
corla. He lounged about his club, and 
had nice little dinners; he went to other 
people’s houses, and dined there; with 
his crush-hat under his arm he went to 
many a dance, and made such acquaint- 
ances as he might; but somehow that 
one supreme chance invariably missed. 
He did not notice it, any more than his 
fellows. If you had asked any of them, 
they would still have given you those 
devil-may-care opinions about women, 
and those shrewd estimates of what was 
worth living for in the world. They did 
not seem to be aware that year after year 
was going by, and that a new race of 
younger men were coming to the front, 
eager for all sorts of pastimes, ready to 
dance till daybreak, and defying with 
their splendid constitutions the worst 
champagne a confectioner ever brewed.. 
A man who takes good care of himself 
is slow to believe that he is growing 
middle-aged. If the sitting up all night 
to play loo does him an injury such as 
he would not have experienced a few 
years before, he lays the blame of it on 
the brandy-and-soda. When two or 
three hours over wet turnips make his 
knees feel queer, he vows that he is in 
bad condition, but that a few days’ exer- 
cise will set him right. It was a long 
time before Mr. Richard Roscorla would 
admit to himself that his hair was grow- 
ing gray. By this time many of his old 
friends and associates had left the club. 
Some had died; some had made the 
best of a bad bargain and married a 
plain country cousin; none, to tell the 
truth, had been rescued by the beautiful 
heiress for whom they had all been pre- 
viously waiting. And while these men 
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went away, and while new men came 
into the clubh—young fellows with fresh 
complexions, abundant spirits, a lavish 
disregard of money and an amazing en- 
joyment in drinking any sort of wine— 
another set of circumstances came into 
play which rendered it more and more 
necessary for Mr. Roscorla to change 
his ways of life. 

He was now over forty, his hair was 
gray, his companions were mostly older 
men than himself, and he began to be 
rather pressed for money. The merch- 
ants in London who sold for his agents 
in Jamaica those consignments of sugar 
and rum sent him every few months 
statements which showed that either the 
estates were yielding less, or the markets 
had fallen, or labor had risen: whatever 
it might be, his annual income was very 
seriously impaired. He could no longer 
afford to play half-crown points at whist, 
even sixpenny pool was dangerous; and 
those boxes and stalls which it was once 
his privilege to take for dowagers gifted 
with daughters were altogether out of 
the question. The rent of his rooms in 
Jermyn street was a serious matter; all 
his little economies at the club were of 
little avail ; at last he resolved to leave 
London. And then it was that he be- 
thought him of living permanently at this 
cottage at Eglosilyan, which had belong- 
ed to his grandfather, and which he had 
visited trom time to time during the sum- 
mer months. He would continue his 
club-subscription; he would still cor- 
respond with certain of his friends; he 
would occasionally pay a flying visit to 
London; and down here by the Cornish 
coast he would live a healthy, econom- 
ical, contented life. 

So he came to Eglosilyan, and took 
up his abode in the plain white cottage 
placed amid birch trees on the side of 
the hill, and set about providing himself 
with amusement. He had a good many 
books, and he read at night over his 
final pipe; he made friends with the fish- 
ermen, and often went out with them; 
he took a little interest in wild plants, 
and he rode a sturdy little pony by way 
of exercise. He was known to the Tre- 
lyons, to the clergymen of the neighbor- 


hood, and to one or two families living 
farther off ; but he did not dine out much, 
for he could not well invite his host to 
dinner in return. His chief friends, in- 
deed, were the Rosewarnes, and scarcely 
a day passed that he did not call at the 
inn and have a chat with George Rose- 
warne or with his wife and daughters. 
For the rest, Mr. Roscorla was a small 
man, sparely built, with somewhat fresh 
complexion, close-cropped gray hair and 
iron-gray whiskers. He dressed very 
neatly and methodically, he was fairly 
light and active in his walk, and he had 
a grave, good-natured smile. He was 
much improved in constitution, indeed, 
since he came to Eglosilyan, for that 
was not a place to let any one die of 
languor or to encourage complexions 
of the color of apple-pudding. Mr. Ros- 
corla, indeed, had the appearance of a 
pleasant little country lawyer, somewhat 
finical in dress and grave in manner, 
and occasionally just a trifle supercilious 
and cutting in his speech. 

He had received Wenna Rosewarne’s 
brief and hurriedly-written note, and if 
accident had not. thrown her in his way, 
he would doubtless have granted her that 
time for reflection which she demanded. 
But, happening to be out, he saw her go 
down toward the rocks beyond the har- 
bor. She had a pretty figure, and she 
walked gracefully: when he saw her at 
a distance some little flutter of anxiety 
disturbed his heart. That glimpse of 
her—the possibility of securing as his 
constant companion a girl who walked 
so daintily and dressed so neatly —added 
some little warmth of feeling to the wish 
he had carefully reasoned out and ex- 
pressed. For the offer he had sent to 
Miss Wenna was the result of much cal- 
culation. He was half aware that he 
had let his youth slip by and idled away 
his opportunities; there was now no 
chance of his engaging in any profession 
or pursuit ; there was little chance of his 
bettering his condition by a rich marriage. 
What could he now offer to a beautiful 
young creature possessed of fortune, such 
as he had often looked out for, in return 
for herself and her money? Not his 
gray hairs, and his asthmatic evenings 
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in winter, and the fixed and narrow and 
oftentimes selfish habits and opinions 
begotten of a solitary life. Here, on the 
other hand, was a young lady of pleas- 
ing manners and honest nature, and of 
humble wishes as became her station, 
whom he might induce to marry him. 
She had scarcely ever moved out of the 
small circle around her, and in it were 
no possible lovers for her. If he did not 
marry her, she might drift into as hope- 
less a position as his own. If she con- 
sented to marry him, would they not be 
able to live in a friendly way together, 
gradually winning each other’s sympathy, 
and making the world a little more so- 
ciable and comfortable for both? There 
was no chance of his going back to the 
brilliant society in which he had once 
moved, for there was no one whom he 
could expect to die and leave him any 
money. When he went up to town and 
spent an evening or two at his club, he 
found himself among strangers, and he 
could not get that satisfaction out of a 
solitary dinner that once was his. He 
returned to his cottage at Eglosilyan with 
some degree of resignation, and fancied 
he could live well enough there if Wen- 
na Rosewarne would only come to re- 
lieve him from its frightful loneliness. 

He blushed when he went forward to 
her on these rocks, and was exceedingly 
embarrassed and could scarcely look her 
in the face as he begged her pardon for 
intruding on her and hoped she would 
resume her seat. She was a little pale, 
and would have liked to get away, but 
was probably so frightened that she did 
not know how to take the step. With- 
out a word she sat down again, her heart 
beating as though it would suffocate her. 
Then there was a terrible pause. 

Mr. Roscorla discovered at this mo- 
ment—and the shock almost bewildered 
him—that he would have to play the 
part of alover. He had left that out of 
the question. He had found it easy to 
dissociate love from marriage in writing 
a letter—in fact, he had written it main- 
ly to get over the necessity of shamming 
sentiment—but here was a young and 
sensitive girl, probably with a good deal 
of romantic nonsense in her head, and 


he was going to ask her to marry him. 
And just at this moment, also, a terrible 
recollection flashed in on his mind of 
Wenna Rosewarne’s liking for humor, 
and of the merry light he had often seen 
in her eyes, however demure her manner 
might be; and then it occurred to him 
that if he did play the lover, she would 
know that he knew he was making a 
fool of himself, and laugh at him in the 
safe concealment of her own room. 

“Of course,” he said, making a sudden 
plunge, followed by a gasp or two—“Of 
course, Miss Wenna—of course you were 
surprised to get my letter—a letter con- 
taining an offer of marriage, and almost 
nothing about affection in it. Well, 
there are some things one can neither 
write nor say: they have so often been 
the subject of good-natured ridicule that . 
—that—” 

“TI think one forgets that,” Wenna said 
timidly, “if one is in earnest about any- 
thing.” 

“Oh, I know it is no laughing matter,” 
he said hastily, and conscious that he 
was becoming more and more common- 
place. Oh for one happy inspiration 
from some half-remembered drama, a 
mere line of poetry even! He felt as if 
he were in court opening a dreary case, 
uncertain as to the points of his brief, 
and fearing that the judge was begin- 
ning to show impatience. 

“Miss Wenna,” he said, “you know I 
find it very difficult to say what I should 
like to say. That letter did not tell you 
half: probably you thought it too dry 
and business-like. But at all events you 
were not offended 

“Oh no,” she said, wondering how she 
could get away, and whether a precipi- 
tate plunge into the sea below her would 
not be the simplest plan. Her head, she 
felt, was growing giddy, and she began to 
hear snatches of ‘Wapping Old Stairs’’ 
in the roar of the waves around her. 

“And of course you will think me un- 
fair and precipitate in not giving you 
more time if I ask you just now whether 
I may hope that your answer may be 
favorable. You must put it down to my 

anxiety; and although you may be in- 
clined to laugh at that—” 
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“Oh no, Mr. Roscorla,”’ she said, with 
her eyes still looking down. 

“Well, at all events, you won’t think 
that I was saying anything I didn't be- 
lieve, merely to back up my own case 
in that letter. I do believe it—I wish I 
could convince you as I certainly know 
time would convince you. I have seen 
a great deal of that wild passion which 
romance-writers talk about as a fine 
thing: I have seen a great deal of it in 
circles where it got full play, because 
the people were not restrained by the 
hard exigencies of life, and had little 
else to think about than falling in love 
and getting out of it again. I would not 
sadden you by teiling you what I have 
seen as the general and principal results. 
The tragedies I have witnessed of the 
young fellows whose lives have been 
ruined, the women who have been dis- 
graced and turned out into the world 
broken-hearted,—why, I dare not sully 
your imagination with such stories; but 
any one who has had experience of men 
and women, and known intimately the 
histories of a few families, would cor- 
roborate me.” 

He spoke earnestly : he really believed 
what he said. But he did not explain to 
her that his knowledge of life was chiefly 
derived from the confidences of a few 
young men of indifferent morals, small 
brains and abundant money. He had 
himself, by the way, been hit. For one 
brief year of madness he had given him- 
self up to an infatuation for somebody 
or other, until his eyes were opened to 
his folly, and he awoke to find himself a 
sufferer in health and purse and the ob- 
ject of the laughter of his friends. But 
all that was an addition to his stock of 
knowledge of the world. He grew more 
and more wise, and was content to have 
paid for his wisdom. 

“My knowledge of these things may 
have made me suspicious,” he continued, 
“and very often I have seen that you 
considered me unjust to people whom 
you knew. Well, you like missionary- 
work, Miss Wenna, and I am anxious to 
be converted. No, no: don’t imagine I 
press you for an answer just now: I am 
merely adding a little to my letter.” 
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“But you know, Mr. Roscorla,” the 
girl said, with a meekness that seemed 
to have no sarcasm in You. know 
you have often remonstrated with me 
about my missionary-work. You have 
tried to make me believe that I was doing 
wrongly in giving away little charities 
that I could afford. Also, that I had a 
superstition about self-sacrifice, although 
I am sure I don’t consider myself sacri- 
ficed.” 

He was a little embarrassed, but he 
said in an off-hand way, “Well, speaking 
generally, that is what I think. I think 
you should consider yourself a little bit. 
Your health and comfort are of as great 
importance as anybody’s in Eglosilyan ; 
and all that teaching and nursing, why 
don’t the people do it for themselves? 
But then, don’t you see, Miss Wenna, I 
am willing to be converted on all these 
points 

It occurred to Wenna Rosewarne at 
this moment that a harsh person might 
think that Mr. Roscorla only wanted her 
to give up sacrificing herself to the peo- 
ple of Eglosilyan that she might sacrifice 
herself to him. And somehow there 
floated into her mind a suggestion of 
Molly’s duties—of the washing of clothes 
and the mixing of grog—and for the life 
of her she could not repress a smile. 
And then she grew mightily embarrassed, 
for Mr. Roscorla had perceived that smile, 
and she fancied he might be hurt; and 
with that she proceeded to assure him 
with much earnestness that doing good 
to others, in as far as she could, was in 
her case really and truly the blackest 
form of selfishness; that she did it only 
to please herself; and that the praises in 
his letter to her, and his notions as to 
what the people thought of her, were al- 
together uncalled-for and wrong. 

But here Mr. Roscorla got an opening, 
and made use of it dexterously. For 
Miss Wenna’s weak side was a great dis- 
trust of herself, and a longing to be as- 
sured that she was cared for by anybody, 
and of some little account in the world. 
To tell her that the people of Eglosilyan 
were without exception fond of her, and 
ready at all moments to say kind things 
of her, was the sweetest flattery to her 
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ears. Mr. Roscorla easily perceived this, 
and made excellent use of his discovery. 
If she did not quite believe all that she 
heard, she was secretly delighted to hear 
it. It hinted at the possible realization 
of all her dreams, even though she could 
never be beautiful, rich and of noble 
presence. Wenna’s heart rather inclined 
to her companion just then. He seemed 
to her to be a connecting link between 
her and her manifold friends in Eglosil- 
yan; for how had he heard those things, 
which she had not heard, if he were not 
in general communication with them ? 
He seemed to her, too, a friendly coun- 
selor on whom she could rely: he was 
the very first, indeed, who had ever of- 
fered to help her in her work. 

Mr. Roscorla, glad to see that he was 
getting on so well, grew reckless some- 
what, and fell into a grievous blunder. 
He fancied that a subtle sort of flattery to 
her would be conveyed by some hinted 
depreciation of her sister Mabyn. Alas! 
at the first suggestion of it all the pleased 
friendliness of her face instantly vanish- 
ed, and she looked at him only with a 
stare of surprise. He saw his error, he 
retreated from that dangerous ground 
precipitately, but it needed a good deal 
of assiduous labor before he had talked 
her into a good humor again. 

He did not urge his suit in direct terms. 
But surely, he said to himself, it means 
much if a girl allows you to talk in the 
most roundabout way of a proposal of 
marriage which you have made to her, 
without sending you. off point-blank. 
Surely she was at least willing to be con- 
vinced or persuaded. Certainly, Miss 
Wenna could not very well get away 
without appearing to be rude, but at the 
same time she showed no wish to get 
away. On the contrary, she talked with 
him in a desultory and timid fashion, 
her eyes cast down and her fingers twist- 
ing bits of sea-pink, and she listened 
with much attention to all his descrip- 
tions of the happy life led by people who 
knew how to be good friends. 

“It is far more a matter of intention 
than of temper,” he said. ‘“ When once 
two people find out the good qualities in 
each other, they should fix their faith on 
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those, and let the others be overlooked 
as much as possible. With a little con- 
sideration the worst of tempers can be 
managed; but to meet temper with tem- 
per—! And then each of them should 
remember, supposing that the other is 
manifestly wrong at this particular mo- 
ment, that he or she is likely to be wrong 
at some other time. But I don’t think 
there is much to be feared from your 
temper, Miss Wenna; and as for mine, I 
suppose I get vexed sometimes, like other 
people, but I don’t think I am bad-temper- 
ed, and I am sure I should never be bad- 
tempered to you. I don’t think I should 
readily forget what I owed you for taking 
pity on a solitary old fellow like myself, 
if I can only persuade you to do that, 
and for being content to live a humdrum 
life up in that small cottage. By the 
way, do you like riding, Wenna? Has 
your father got a lady’s saddle ?” 

The question startled her so that the 
blood rushed to her face in a moment, 
and she could not answer. Was it not 
that very morning that she had been 
asked almost the same question by Mr. 
Trelyon? And while she was dreamily 
looking at an imaginative picture of her 
future life, calm and placid and com- 
monplace, the sudden introduction into 
it of Harry Trelyon almost frightened 
her. The mere recalling of his name, 
indeed, shattered that magic-lantern slide, 
and took her back to their parting of the 
forenoon, when he left her in something 
of an angry fashion; or rather it took 
her still farther back—to one bright sum- 
mer morning on which she had met 
young Trelyon riding over the downs to 
St. Gennis. We all of us know how apt 
the mind is to retain one particular im- 
pression of a friend’s appearance, some- 
times even in the matter of dress and 
occupation. When we recall such and 
such a person, we think of a particular 
smile, a particular look—perhaps one 
particular incident of his or her life. 
Whenever Wenna Rosewarne thought 
of Mr. Trelyon, she thought of him as she 
saw him on that one morning. She was 
coming along the rough path that crosses 
the bare uplands by the sea: he was 
riding by another path some little dis- 
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tance off, and did not notice her. The 
boy was riding hard—the sunlight was 
on his face. He was singing aloud some 
song about the Cavaliers and King 
Charles. Two or three years had come 
and gone since then. She had seen 
Master Harry in many a mood, and not 
unfrequently ill-tempered and sulky, but 
whenever she thought of him suddenly 
, her memory presented her with that pic- 
ture ; and it was a picture of a handsome 
English lad riding by on a summer morn- 
ing, singing a brave song, and with all 
the light of youth and hope and courage 
shining on his face. 

She rose quickly and with a sigh, as 
if she had been dreaming for a time and 
forgetting for a moment the sadness of 
the world. 

“Oh, you asked about a saddle,” she 
said in a matter-of-fact way. “Yes, I 
think my father has one. I think I must 
be going home now, Mr. Roscorla.” 

“No, not yet,” he said in a pleading 
way. ‘Give me a few more minutes. I 
mayn’t have another chance before you 
make up your mind; and then when 
that is done I suppose it is all over, so 
far as persuasion goes. What I am most 
anxious about is that you should believe 
there is more affection in my offer than 
I have actually conveyed in words. Don’t 
imagine it is merely a commonplace bar- 
gain I want you to enter into. I hope, 
indeed, that in time I shall win from you 
something warmer than affection, if only 
you give me the chance. Now, Wenna, 
won't you give me some word of assur- 
ance—some hint that it may come all 
right ?” 

She stood before him with her eyes 
cast down, and remained silent for what 
seemed to him a strangely long time. 
Was she bidding good-bye to all the 
romantic dreams of her youth—to that 
craving in a girl's heart for some firm 
and sure ideal of manly love and courage 
and devotion to which she can cling 
through good report and bad report? 
Was she reconciling herself to the plain 
and common ways of the married life 
placed before her? 

She said at length, in a low voice, 

'“ You won't ask me to leave Eglosilyan ?” 
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“Certainly not,” he said eagerly. “And 
you will see how I will try to join you in 
all your work there, and how much easier 
and pleasanter it will be for you, and 
how much more satisfactory for all the 
people around you.” 

She put out her hand timidly, her eyes | 
still cast down. 

“You will be my wife, Wenna ?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

Mr. Roscorla was conscious that he 
ought at this supreme moment in a man’s 
life to experience a strange thrill of hap- 
piness. He almost waited for it, but he 
felt instead a very distinct sense of em- 
barrassment in not knowing what to do 
or say next. He supposed that he ought 
to kiss her, but he dared not. As he 
himself had said, Wenna Rosewarne was 
so fine and shy that he shrank from 
wounding her extreme sensitiveness, and 
to step forward and kiss this small and 
gentle creature, who stood there with 
her pale face faintly flushed and her 
eyes averted, why, it was impossible. 
He had heard of girls, in wild moments 
of pleasure and persuasion, suddenly 
raising their tear-filled eyes to their lov- 


er’s face, and signing away their whole 
existence with one full, passionate and 
yearning kiss. But to steal a kiss from 


this calm little girl! He felt he should 
be acting the part of a jocular plough- 
boy. 

““Wenna,” he said at length, “you 
have made me very happy. I am sure 
you will never repent your decision; at 
least, I shall do my best to make you 
think you have done right. And, Wen- 
na, I have to dine with the Trelyons on 
Friday evening. Would you allow me 
to tell them something of what has hap- 
pened ?” 

“The Trelyons?” she repeated, look- 
ing up in a startled way. 

It was of evil omen for this man’s hap- 
piness that the mere mention of that 
word turned this girl, who had just been 
yielding up her life to him, into a woman 
as obdurate and unimpressionable as a 
piece of marble. 

“Mr. Roscorla,” she said with a cey- 
tain hard decision of voice, “I must ask 
you to give me back that promise I 
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made. I forgot —it was too hurried: 
why would you not wait ?”” 

He was fairly stupefied. 

“Mr. Roscorla,”’ she said, with almost 
something of petulant impatience in her 
voice, “you must let me go now: I am 
quite tired out. I will write to you to- 
morrow or next day, as I promised.” 

She passed him and went on, leaving 
him unable to utter a word of protest. 
But she had only gone a few steps when 
she returned and held out her hand and 
said, “I hope I have not offended you. 
It seems that I must offend everybody 
now; but I am a little tired, Mr. Ros- 
corla.” 

There was just the least quiver about 
her lips; and as all this was a profound 
mystery to him, he fancied he must have 
tired her out, and he inwardly called 
himself a brute. 

““My dear Wenna,” he said, “you 
have not offended me—you have not, 
really. It is I who must apologize to 
you. I am so sorry I should have wor- 
ried you! It was very inconsiderate. 
Pray take your own time about that 
letter.” 
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So she went away and passed round 
the other side of the rocks, and came in 
view of the small winding harbor and 
the mill and the inn. Far away up 
there, over the cliffs, were the downs on 
which she had met Harry Trelyon that 
summer morning, as he rode by singing 
in the mere joyousness of youth, and 
happy and pleased with all the world. 
She could hear the song he was singing 
then: she could see the sunlight that 
was shining on his face. It appeared to 
her to be long ago. This girl was but 
eighteen years of age, and yet, as she 
walked down toward Eglosilyan, there 
was a weight on her heart that seemed 
to tell her she was growing old. 

And now the western sky was red with 
the sunset, and the rich light burned 
along the crests of the hills, on the gold- 
en furze, the purple heather and the 
deep-colored rocks. The world seemed 
all ablaze up there, but down here, as 
she went by the harbor and crossed over 
the bridge by the mill, Eglosilyan lay 
pale and gray in the hollow, and even 
the great black wheel was silent. 

[70 BE CONTINUED.] 
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lode di questa gentilissima.”’ 


M* lady beareth Love within her eyes, 
Ennobling every one she looks upon: 

Toward her passing turneth every one. 
She shakes his heart to whom her glance replies: 
For all his deep unworthiness he sighs, 

And moved by love his sight he casteth down. 

Anger and pride before her are unknown. 
Assist me, dames, her charms to eulogize. 
All tenderness and every humble thought 

Spring in his heart whom her dear words enchain, 
And bless him from his earliest sight of her. 
What she when gently smiling doth appear 

Cannot be told; nor can the mind contain 
The new and gentle miracle in her wrought. 

TiTus Munson Coan. 
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T is now-a-days a common thing for 
city doctors to see numerous exam- 
ples of overwork of body or mind, or of 
both at once; and if I was correct in the 
startling lesson I once drew from the 
death-records of Chicago, there seems 
to be sad reason to believe that the nerve 
disorders which come of overwork, with 
worry, must surely multiply with the 
growth of cities and the keener competi- 

tions which such growth ensures. 
I am not now anxious to point out 


anew the defects in our modes both of | 


work and play in America, but I am desi- 
rous once more of reasserting my strong 
and well-assured belief that, however 
evil may be these habits both for men 
and women, their peril gets a deadly 
emphasis from the character of the 
climatic conditions which surround us. 
Since my paper which excited so much 
comment, and reopened the great ques- 
tion of sex in education, I have become 
daily more sure as to this matter of the 
relation of climate to all forms of labor. 
It will well repay a fuller and more scien- 
tific examination than any one has hith- 
erto given it, but at present I shall but 
pause to point out certain facts which 
bear upon the subject. 

All over America the time of most 
severe and steady labor in the great 
cities is from early autumn up to late 
spring. Of course I refer to the labor 
of professional men, merchants of all 
kinds, dealers in money, and manufac- 
turers. It begins to relax late in the 
spring, and it is just in these spring 
months that our population feels the 
curious lowering of tone which most of 
us know so well, but as to which little or 
nothing is said in our books of medicine, 
though in older days it led to the end- 
less doses and bleedings which were 
the spring fashion, and which yet linger 
in unwholesome vigor in some country 
villages. This sense of weakness, this 
springtide indisposition to work, may be 
partly due to a malarious element which 
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is present and in force over a large part 
of our country. It would be well worth 
some inquiry to learn if in countries to- 
tally free from ague-poison the breaking 
up of winter weather be thus efficient to 
weaken. There must, however, be other 
elements than malaria concerned—others 
that are widespread too, and possess po- 
tent influence over the nutritive changes 
of the human frame. At all events, in 
America no one doubts the tendency of 
the general health-standard to fall at 


the season named. Here, again, the im- 


mediately active causes, and the meth- 
od of their effects, would repay more 
careful study. Mere feelings of weak- 
ness may be perhaps delusive, but I have 
in my possession some evidence to show 
that in America—at least in Philadelphia, 
with cold winters and very hot summers 
—there is a yearly change in weight, the 
whole population beginning to lose flesh 
in spring, and continuing so to do as the 
summer advances, to regain the lost ma- 
terial in the cooler wintry days. There 
is, too, a curious piece of statistical evi- 
dence as to the depressing power of the 
spring months which has but lately come 
to light. Among the more frequent of 
the curable nervous disorders is that 
known as chorea, and once as St. Vitus’s 
dance. It is stated in the books to occur 
most often in winter, but the books were 
chiefly European or a closet hash of 
those, so that it need not surprise us to 
find them often wrong as to the habits 
of disease on this side the seas. A great 
number of choreal cases are subject to 
relapses, and from an examination of 
the records of some years at my clinic 
it was found not only that the relapses 
occur in spring, but also that a vast pro- 
portion of the new cases takes place at 
that season.* Since chorea is a disease 
having no relation to malaria, these facts 
become the more striking ; and are the 
more so when we find that any enfeebling 


* Article on Chorea by Dr. Gerhard in Philadelphia 
Medical Times. 
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causes act to evolve this disease or aid 
to ensure its recurrence. 

Thus it is that upon people whose 
nervous systems have passed through the 
wear and tear of the winter campaign 
of work and worry there comes first this 
curious spring influence, and then the 
moist heats of our summer suns. The 
work in this country has to be done, and 
whether it is done wisely or not, or whe- 
ther the habits of the mass admit of its 
being wisely done, little concerns us here. 
It gets done, and the doing of it by sum- 
mer-time puts men in the way of need- 
ing a thorough renewal of over-used tis- 
sues; for, although in theory Nature is 
supposed by her admirers to be stead- 
ily supplying fresh substance for that 
which we expend in thought, emotion, 
muscle- or gland-work, it does probably 
happen that in all men to a certain de- 
gree, and in some in larger measure, 
there are infinitely minute defects in 
these processes, or that the constancy 
of too great activity of mind and body 
does not always allow of perfection of 
repair. This is to be had by long rest 
and a healthful change for a time in the 
mode of living. The evil which was 
made by artificial ways of life is but 
awkwardly helped by urging tired nerve- 
centres to their work with tonics or stim- 
ulants, and is rather, as I suppose, to be 
cured by a prompt reversal of all our 
comfortable manners of eating, sleeping 
and being housed. 

I do not presume that our naked an- 
cestors, who made stone axes and slew 
their beasts in close battle, were on the 
whole as long-lived as we, but they did 
not have overtasked nerves, and proba- 
bly their women rejoiced not in hysteria. 
At all events, they escaped some things 
which we owe to increasing needs and 
to the number of those who want and 
cannot get the same prizes. They fell 
wounded often, no doubt, in their fights 
for daily beef: we drop in the struggle 
for champagne and luxury. The injur- 
ed stone-carver, used to out-door life, 
would have died, snuffed out, in our best 
sick ward; while, on the other hand, he 
could have kept in cave, hut or lake- 
dwelling a most successful hospital for 
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the man hurt in Wall street or the over- 
worked lawyer or merchant. 

The surest remedy for the ills of civil- 
ized life is to be found in some form of 
return to barbarism, and the common 
sense of the mass of people has taught 
them this; but they use the remedy ina 
weak form, and therefore fail of the 
larger good its ampler use might give. 
Tired men and women, fearful of sum- 
mer heats, make escape to the country 
and undergo prolonged cremation in 
boarding-house or hotel. It is better 
than nothing, and some people like it, 
or say they do. But though our so-called 
country life secures fresher air, it en- 
sures a large supply of new irritations 


‘and annoyances, while for vast numbers 


of men it means uncomfortable nights 
in a suburb, hasty breakfasts, a daily 
railroad dusting, and the hot, long, weary 
day intown. It is better than to be in 
the city all the twenty-four hours, but 
while it may help, and cannot hurt, it is 
a life which will not act as a complete 
remedy for those who are at all seriously 
exhausted, or for such as are beginning 
to feel the first inroads of any of the 
many ways in which worried work tor- 
ments us. One wants something more 
than a few days at dry Atlantic City or 
murky Cape May. One wants more than 
eight by ten to sleep in, and society of 
a kind one does not crave, and the de- 
lights of unlimited boarding-house gos- 
sip. Civilization has hurt —barbarism 
shall heal. In a word, my tired man 
who cannot sleep, or who dreams stocks 
and dividends and awakens leg-heavy, 
and who has fifty other nameless symp- 
toms, shall try a while the hospital of 
the stone-carver. He shall reverse the 
conditions of his life. Wont to live ina 
house, he shall sleep in a tent, or, de- 
spite his guide’s advice, shall lie beneath 
“the moon’s white benediction.” So 
shall he be in the open air all day and 
all night, for the tent is but a mere cover 
and wind-guard, or scarce that. He 
shall rise when he likes, unstirred by im- 
perious gongs; but I think he will be apt 
to see the sun rise, and, honestly tired 
from travel or food-getting, will want to 
turn in at eight or nine. If too warm, he 
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will take his coat off; if cold, to replace 
the demon furnace in the cellar, with its 
breath of baked air, he shall find warmth 
in the “ruby wealth of roaring logs” he 
has helped to chop and carry. The best 
part of his meals he shall earn by sweet 
labor with his rod or his gun. His shall 
be the daily plunge in lake or river, and 
the intense, eager hungriness which has 
no quarrel with the m#enu of wood or 
stream. The sleep that is dreamless, 
the keen senses, the Arab vigor that 
makes exercise a jest and the mindless 
work of the camp a simple pleasure,— 
all these are the reward which comes to 
a man who is living the out-door life of 
the camp by silent lake or merry river, 
or far in the noiseless deeps of northern 
forests rich with scent of pine and the 
fragrant wood-odors of the mouldering 
logs of the windfall. 

This indeed is a true and potent alter- 
ative; and just what it is in detail—how 
full of harmless and health-giving en- 
joyments and of novel surprises—will 
bear a little comment. It is an odd thing 
at first to feel you are living out of doors 
with no builded home to sleep in; but 
this simple fact is full of value. In our 
common, every-day life of house and 
street we practically change our climate 
whenever we leave or enter a house, 
and from this, with overheating of our 
homes, come, I suspect, the many little 
colds and nasal catarrhs to which most 
of us are liable. The dweller in tents 
has no such annoyance, and far from 
the constant exposure giving rise to dis- 
eases of lung or throat, the out-door life 
seems to be an almost absolute insur- 
ance against these. Yet the changes of 
temperature are often enormous, but as 
they are always natural, and unaccented 
by going into and out of houses, their 
lack of abruptness seems to deprive 
them of danger. On the north-west 
shore of Lake Superior the midday tem- 
perature in August was often 70° to 80° 
Fahrenheit, and the minimum of the 
night 39° to 65°; yet, as I remember, no 
one of a large party suffered in any way. 
Both on our sea-coast and in Maine this 
is well understood, and is often practi- 
cally applied; so that it is thought to be 
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best for persons recovering from inflam- 
matory rheumatism to live on the sounds 
for a while or out in the woods, and as 
soon as possible to loosen the stiffened 
joints by handling an axe. 

Not only are well people better for such 
steady exposure, but cases of chronic: 
throat-trouble, catarrhal disorders and 
chronic bronchitis rapidly disappear un- 
der the natural and mild treatment of 
what, for brevity, I have ventured to 
call the Camp Cure. I have more than 
once seen alarming coughs simply van- 
ish after a few nights in camp, while, 
on the other hand, it was a common 
thing among our men and officers during 
the late war to find that a leave of ab- 
sence and the exchange of tent-life for 
house-life frequently brought about colds 
or coughs. I well recall also a case of 
chronic loss of voice which for years had 
baffled many wise doctors, and was per- 
fectly and permanently cured by three 
weeks in camp on the Potomac. During 
the war it was a subject of frequent sur- 
prise to civil surgeons to see how speedily 
wounds healed when men were living in 
tent-hospitals, and how potent was their 
use in dispelling and checking the prog- 
ress of that horror of all surgical hor- 
rors, hospital gangrene. I have several 
times had occasion to remark while in 
camp upon the same quick healing of 
wounds, and to see injuries which at 
home would have sent a man to bed get 
well without the slightest annoyance and 
with singular rapidity. The evils which 
are naturally dreaded as results of camp- 
life have in reality no existence. 

Quite as sure is the relief from dyspep- 
tic troubles; for although the diet of 
camps would be at home, for the dys- 
peptic, but a mode of tardy suicide, the 
steady, not too severe, exercise and the 
constant exposure rarely leave a man 
after a few days much fault to find with 
the most evil-disposed stomach. Among 
our lakes and streams the bill of fare of 
the camp is by no means a bad one, but 
it would be shocking at home. There 
is always fish fried, or broiled if you are 
wise ; or perhaps, if you have a taste for 
delicacies and want the trout at its best, 
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thing to remember. Birds, especially 
ducks, are rarely lacking, and in the Ad- 
irondacks venison is abundant enough. 
Then it is easy to carry canned and 
dried vegetables, beans, potatoes, bis- 
cuits for bread, condensed milk and 
the inevitable pork. If I wanted a com- 
parative test for the absence of dys- 
pepsia, 1 should say that when a man 
can relish a bit of well-fried, crisp pork 
on top of a stew of ducks, and can wind 
up with a big onion eaten raw with 
salt, he might be regarded as tolerably 
competent to compete with the proverb- 
ial ostrich. I think it was that good fish- 
erman, the late Dr. Bethune, who said 
that a good part of the value of wood- 
life was in the fact that you crave onions 
and can eat them. In fact, there is al- 
ways a row in camp when the onions 
give out, and the new men often wonder 
at starting why an old woodsman is so 
very particular about having plenty of 
onions; but in the wilderness and in 
armies onions are ata premium. I re- 
member once, in paddling along the 
shores of a lake in Maine, we spied a 
log cabin in a rough clearing, and, pull- 
ing the canoes up, set off to see who 
was about, with that odd craving for new 
faces which haunts men after a few days 
of lonely wood-life. We found four chil- 
dren with measles, the mother recover- 
ing from pneumonia, the father down 
with a lively chill imported from Illinois, 
and the grandfather with a dislocated 
finger. We soon put the last right, 
and then, drawing water cool from the 
spring, with a few lemons and white 
sugar we made them a drink which call- 
ed down upon us unnumbered blessings. 
Next my little medicine-case came into 
use for the first time in several summers; 
_and so by and by, leaving them our re- 
maining lemons—may I never do a deed 
of greater self-denial !—we went away. 
As we were shoving off, the old man 
came down the hill and stopped us— 
guessed, as we were doctors, we ought 
to be paid. “Well,” he said, ‘you done 
us a heap of good, and we was kind of 
mournsome before you come.” I felt 
that the new word mournsome was worth 
many fees, and so guessed in reply that 
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we wouldn't take anything.: ‘“‘ But may- 
be you'd have this,” he urged with an 
air of triumph. “Zem's what no man'll 
refuse ;’ and so saying he threw into 
the canoe a rope of somewhat ancient 
onions. I accepted the honorarium, and 
we paddled away down the lake. 

The fare, then, need not be meagre. 
As to drinks, I find that a very little 
liquor goes far, and is not much desired 
save by guides, and I know some of 
them who always refuse it when they 
are with a party. Tea and coffee are 
easily carried, but in the early morning 
a pint or so apiece of chocolate made 
with condensed milk is found to be the 
favorite breakfast draught. I do not ad- 
vise any one to venture it at home, but 
rich and hot—and how very hot it is !— 
there is nothing better of a cool morn- 
ing about 6 a.m. When coffee is used, 
it is a good way to boil it with the milk, 
without water: it makes a delicious va- 
riety, and was taught me by a Canadian 
trapper. At the risk of being tedious as 
to diet, I take from my notebook this bill 
of fare on the St. John’s at the Rocks of 
the Virgin: Boiled and broiled salmon ; 
trout in paper; fried potatoes; a stew of 
wild ducks with peas, and a can of beef- 
soup to strengthen the potage; biscuits; 
baked beans; black coffee; and raw 
onions for salad. 

Most of us, however, seek the woods 
because of weary brains, and the con- 
trast they give of a perfect simplicity in 
place of the multitudinous tasks of the 
city is the surest and the most permanent 
of cures for the evils which thus arise. 
In the woods, with good guides, there is 
nothing which you must do, and a vast 
deal involving gentle exercise which you 
may do or not as you choose. Our city 
life has become perplexing and trying 
by its intricacy: so many wheels must 
be kept moving in order to the fulfill- 
ment of social, domestic, civil and pro- 
fessional duties that in the hurry of well- 
filled lives we are rarely at rest. I have 
heard a great savant complain of this 
ceaseless variety of demand, this intric- 
acy of life, as the curse of London ex- 
istence. Nor, with our habits of work, 
are we any more likely to escape from it 
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than the Londoner. Out of this atmo- 
sphere of exaction and haste and end- 
less perplexity of oftentimes conflicting 
duties and obligations you pass into the 
quiet of woods remote from men, of 
streams and lakes scarcely troubled by 
commerce. The peace of soul which 
falls upon you must have been felt to be 
duly valued, nor can any one who has 
not known it conceive of the ease with 
which he forgets the cares and worries 
of the life he has left. The irritabil- 
ity and sense of strain alike fly swiftly 
away, and very soon he finds himself 
wondering over the remembrance of the 
petty cares, the jealousies and strifes 
of the city’s battle for bread or name. 
I may be pardoned if I add that after 
one of those appalling and devastating 
sorrows which are sure to drop some 
day into every man’s life, the flight to 
the open air and the close communion 
with Nature which it brings are full of 
healing. 

There is a strange charm for the dwell- 
er in town in living a while hand in hand 
with Nature all day long—in watching 
her gradual changes, the birth of morn- 
ing, the sunrise newly dressed each day, 
the fading twilight, the growth of storms, 
the loveliness of form and color in wood 
or wave,—all delightful, and ever more 
so when the camp circle chances to pos- 
sess an artist or two, and enough of sci- 
ence to weight the talk a little at times. 
It is well also to have always some little 
purpose in the woods besides mere pleas- 
ure. Some men like the gun and the 
rod: I prefer the latter, but I have friends 
who find unceasing pleasure in their pur- 
suit of botany. Photography would be 
the best of wood-pursuits if only it in- 
volved less cumbrous baggage; but for 
those who sketch, that is a surpassing 
gain. A book or two of geology is also 
desirable, and I have found it convenient 
and agreeable to carry in a small case a 
compass and barometer and a minimum 
thermometer, and, if possible, a simple 
microscope. All these little aids help to 
pass away the hours which nothing can 
make heavy or wearisome. I may add 
another hint: too few of us sketch, and, 
as I do not, I have always carried a 
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notebook, in which I have found great de- 
light, not merely in noting the day’s pur- 
suits, but in sketching with the pencil in 
words the scenes through which I have 
passed. -It is a capital exercise, and it 
is curious to see how, when you sit down 
and try to put in words just what you 
see before you, it fixes the landscape for 
ever in your memory. 

While speaking of men’s ways in 
camp I should not neglect to say how 
much of its enjoyment comes of the con- 
tact with the guides, woodmen and trap- 
pers, and the simple-minded, manly folk 
who live on the outposts of civilization— 
“the lords of the axe and the rifle.””, One 
friend at least who may read this paper 
will recall our guide at the Pictured 
Rocks—a gnarled, rugged old fellow, by 
turns a lumberman on the wild Mada- 
waska, a beaver-hunter who believed in 
beavers more than in men, a sergeant in 
Berdan’s Sharpshooters, and now lake- 
sailor, guide and hunter—a keen eye 
with the rifle, gallant and cool in storms 
on the lake, a capital cook, and endless- 
ly merry and full of good talk over the 
camp-fire at night. He will recall, too, 
Mr. S——,, our guide on the north shore, 
with his keen scent of the profitable pine 
tree, his amazing certainty as a wood- 
guide, and his quaint tales of “finds” 
among the pine woods or of mineral 
wealth on the shores of lake and river. 
The forests of Maine are full of the finest 
specimens of such men; nor do I know 
any better thing than to float down 
the lovely Allegash with Dan Kennedy, 
guide and woodman, in the stern of the 
canoe, and to hear with the plash of his 
paddle his clever chat of moose and bear 
and lumbering and the ways of fish, and 
scornful talk of “ Kanucks” and “Injins.” 

As well to say here that he who means 
to live a while in the woods will do well 
to be careful as to whom he chooses as 
a guide. In Maine especially the least 
exercise of caution or a little inquiry will 
ensure a successful choice. As to com- 
panions, cheerful, pleasant and unselfish, 
one can rarely go astray in choosing; 
but since in many wood-journeys the 
traveler’s life is or may be in peril, or be 
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fort, if he has not for guide an experi- 
enced person, too much care cannot be 
used. Some of my friends will recall 
how narrow an escape we once made on 
Lake Superior, owing largely to an in- 
competent sailor; and on the other hand 
I remember with constant pleasure the 
dexterous and gallant fellows who have 
been with me again and again on the 
quick waters of the Allegash and the 
great St. John’s. 

I do not wish or pretend to give direc- 
tions as to the needed outfit for camp- 
life, which may be better learned from 
any of the many books which describe 
the fishing in North America. There 
are, however, one or two things which, 
as a physician pointing. out a too-little- 
used means of health-getting, I cannat 
afford to pass over, since in the books 
alluded to they are scarcely mentioned. 
As regards clothing, never go into the 
woods without flannel garments. It is 
well, no matter how cool it be, to par- 
tially undress at night, relying upon a 
rubber blanket beneath, and two good 
woolen blankets, one over and one un- 
der you, for warmth. A _ caoutchouc 
pillow is also a great gain, both as a 
head-rest at night and to sit on in the 
daytime, especially in a boat or canoe. 


. It is well also to make it a rule of the 


party, no matter how cold be the water, 
to bathe daily. In fishing-camps gener- 
ally there is some neglect of cleanliness 
—the débris of meals left about and lack 
of care in daily airing the blankets. It 
is wise, therefore, to shift the tents every 
three or four days to new ground—a pre- 
caution which is rarely used, and should 
never be neglected. 

My main purpose in this somewhat 
rambling paper is, however, to insist 
upon the great value to people in and 
out of health of the kind of life I have 
so hastily sketched. It will have some 
variety of charm for all men, and indeed 
for many women; and while it will be 
fullest for those who are gifted with keen 
powers of observation, or'who, as I have 
said before, can bring into it some spe- 
cial pursuit, I do not envy him who be- 
tween a few good books, a pipe anda 
friend, and 
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Skies above with endless change, 
And woods below with joyous range, 
and the sights and sounds of out-door 
life, cannot contrive to pass away 
agreeably two or three summer weeks. 
Amidst all the social pleasures of such 
a life I remember with most distinct 
gratification the social life of the camp, 
the evening chats about the camp-fire, 
the jest and story, the trappers’ tales, 
the laugh over improvised dishes, the 
ghostly splendor of light and shadow 
made by the fires, on which vast tree- 
trunks were piled to warm and cheer us. 
I recall too, most gratefully, how near 
this close intercourse has brought me to 
many good and kindly men, when the 
punch was brewed and the cheerful pipes 
glowed and faded by turns, like the 
gleam of revolving lights on some dis- 
tant shore, seen and lost, as it were, now 
and again. 

The choice of a place in which to get 
one’s summer “outing” is of course im- 
portant. The Adirondack woods are 
probably the most available, as being 
easy of access, but of these I know per- 
sonally but little. They have been pretty 
fully advertised in a work of fiction by 
a reverend gentleman in Boston, who 
describes trout as leaping some few feet 
out of water, and who shoots loons with 
a rifle from a rocking boat, in a thunder- 
storm, at night, by the lightning flashes. 
Yet the reality is pleasant enough, and 
there is room to get away from tourists 
and parasols. ‘The woods of Maine are 
also easy of access, guides good and 
the sport sufficient, especially anywhere 
about the shores of Moosehead Lake. 
For those who, like myself, prefer to 
wander, and not to camp steadily in 
any one place, there is a delicious jour- 
ney which I have twice made, and 
which takes from two to three weeks. 
In the summer of 1869, with one friend, 
each of us having a good birch canoe 
and a guide, I crossed the “carry” at the 
head of Moosehead Lake and launched 
the canoes on the Penobscot. At once 
we were in a wilderness which in winter 
is peopled well with hardy lumbermen. 
A few hours’ paddling brought us to 
Chesuncook Lake, and then turning 
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northward, past grim Katahdin, we went 
against stream through a series of lakes, 
connected by narrow waterways. A wea- 
risome portage across the well-named 
“Mud Carry” led us over the low wa- 
tershed of the Penobscot and St. John’s 
into the tributaries of the latter stream. 
The current wis then with us, and day 
after day we paddled through sttll lakes 
and waters until, emerging into the Al- 
legash, we fled away swiftly down its 
brown-tinted waters. A more delicious 
panorama than its quick rapids and its 
overhanging, silent forests dwells no- 
where in my memory. The scenery was 
not abrupt until, a few miles above the 
mouth, we halted to carry around acharm- 
ing waterfall. A little farther, we floated 
out into the noble Aroostook or St. John’s, 
which gave us for days a splendid ever- 
shifting picture of hill and river—a river, 
too, so swift that it seemed to fall away 
from us like a sloped mirror. By and by 
farms appear, and you find yourself in 
the land of the poor and courteous Aca- 
dians, who were carried here when Evan- 
geline went away tothe South. At once 
you are in a foreign country. You glide 
along past quaint, red-painted wooden 
churches, carved gables—the priest’s 
house known by its chimney painted to 
imitate brick—odd little spires covered 
with zinc and gleaming in the sun, and 
graveyards thick with wooden crosses, 
against a sombre background of rolling, 
leafy hillsides. French, the strangest of 
French, is the only tongue, but a kindlier 
or better-mannered race than this, and 
a poorer, you must seek far to find. At 
the Grand Falls there is a cataract which 
drops into a slate chasm. The river, 
narrowed to a gorge, makes one fierce 
plunge, and then boils for miles down 
its narrowed valley. Just below the fall 
the gorge makes an abrupt turn, so that, 
standing below this splendid cascade, 
you seem to be caged in a vast gulf of 
splintered slate rocks piled onend. Ex- 
cepting Niagara, I know of no cascade 
which approaches this in grandeur or 
savage grimness. At Frederickton you 
may take the steamer to St. John’s, 
and thence to Portland, or cross from 


Woodstock by rail to Bangor. The 
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rapids are many on this route, but not 
dangerous, and the canoe after a day or 
two is the most pleasant of boats. The 
traveler sits on the smooth rounded bot- 
tom of his frail craft, and leaning back 
on a shingle placed against one of the 
cross-pieces which tie the sides of the 
canoe together, he reposes at ease, facing 
the bow of his boat, paddling or smok- 
ing, sleeping or reading, as suits his idle 
mood. 

There is one serious drawback in 
Maine and the provinces. Up to Au- 
gust the black fly reigns in supremacy 
of torment, aided in his cheerful business 
by the “no-see-’um” or midge — the 
pungy of Pennsylvania —and the milder 
mosquito. The black fly rules the day, 
the mosquito prevails most at night, but 
is lively enough at all hours, while the 
midge is in force at dawn and twilight. 
There are those who despise the black 
fly and scorn the mosquito, but I know 
not the hero who can be a saint with the 
midge at his wicked worst. These crea- 
tures may have a useful alterative value, 
and I suppose there is such a thing as 
getting used to the whole trio—indeed, 
it is said that the mosquito which bites a 
Jerseyman drops dead on the spot; but 
I have heard the same thing said as to 
rattlesnakes, which seems improbable, 
so I vouch not for this—but I prefer the 
woods when the black fly at least has 
fled. The cool August nights usually 
disperse the midge also, but the mos- 
quito is a power till September. 

On this account, and others, I like the 
shores of Lake Superior rather than the 
woods of the North-east. I have camp- 
ed year after year on the north shore of 
Lake Superior, and have never been an- 
noyed by biting things after August Io, 
unless I had gone deep into the woods. 
Then the nights are cool or cold—the 
lake water so chilly as to range on the 
north shore from 39° to 55° Fahrenheit, 
being therefore always pleasant to drink, 
and too cold for more than a plunge- 
bath, followed by a shuddering escape. 
The scenery also is varied and grand, 
and the boat-journeys may be easy and 
safe or venturesome and dangerous. 
Duluth is one good starting-point, and 
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the fisherman may find good sport with- 
in thirty miles up the shore in the little 
rivers which seek the lake. Sault Ste. 
Marie, where there is a good inn, the 
Chippewa House, is another pleasant 
point, whence within a few miles good 
fishing- and camping-grounds are found, 
with plenty of guides, canoes and other 
means of outfit. For those who have 
more time and are fond of longer voy- 
ages the Nipigon River is an admirable 
resort, easily reached by the Canadian 
steamers which call at Sault Ste. Ma- 
rie. There is one noble journey which 
I made once in the pleasantest of com- 
pany, and which no one could regret to 
have made. We took a boat and guides 
at Fort William on the north shore, and 
spent two weeks in journeying to Duluth. 
Sailing ten or fifteen miles a day, we 
camped each night at the mouth of some 
one of the numberless streams which 
flow eastward to the lake. Every one 
of them has cascades near, the, lake, 
and two of these—Temperance River 
(so called because there is no bar at 
the mouth) and the River of the Evil 
Manitou — plunge almost into the lake. 
The lake-walls are perilously bold, and 
sometimes offer no shelter for many 
miles, so that the utmost care is needed 
in watching the winds and waves. The 
scenery is superb. The basalt rocks of 
Thunder Bay, the Falls of La Crosse, 
Baptism and Pigeon Rivers, the Pali- 
sades and the rocky islands, golden or 
silvered with orange or white lichens, 
and the wonderful water-effects and fre- 
quent mirage, are not to be matched else- 
where in America, and will repay, as I 
think, the grave danger of the voyage. 

I have especially dwelt on these two 
boat-journeys, because they open to us 
scenery as yet accessible in no other 
way. The day will come when these 
picturesque shores of the great lake will 
be profaned by tourists, but as yet few 
civilized men have seen the lovely gorges 
of La Crosse, where the old bishop found 
shelter and erected the cross which gave 
it name, and has long since crumbled. 
Nor have many camped on the shelving 
beach where the River of the Evil Mani- 
tou has torn the lake-wall asunder, and 
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makes its plunge of sixty feet within fifty 
yards of the lake. 

There is another wonder of beauty 
on the south shore which lies between 
Sault and Marquette—say two days’ sail 
from the latter town. Coasting along 
this singular coast-line, known as the 
Pictured Rocks, in a steamer, I became 
so enamored of their romantic beauty 
that in August of the next year, with 
two friends, I sailed to them from Mar- 
quette. I should like to give the reader 
some idea of this coast, and without pre- 
tence of accuracy should wish him to be 
made to feel and to be tempted by the 
deliciousness of the week spent on Chapel 
Beach. Lacking the skill of the pencil, 
I have been, as I said, in the habit of 
taking sketches in words which, glanced 
at afterward, swiftly recall the scene. 
Here is one such sketch, but very little 
altered. The canoe lies a hundred yards 
off shore, silent on a lake so still that 
the boulders thirty feet below me show 
in every detail of silvery shadings. No 
sail in sight; time, 7 A. M.; the water at 
68° Fahrenheit—warmer here than on 
the north shore, but still so cool that the 
quick paddle after the bath and before 
breakfast is luxuriously warming. Be- 
fore me a half mile of beach of a creamy 
pinkish hue, because of quartz and red 
porphyry pebbles; back of it a bluff of 
sandy yellow and white, wonderful on 
top for gnarled trees abused by lake 
storms and for its many and delicious 
berries. On the upper beach-slope be- 
low the bluff is the white tent, sole sign 
of man, save the lovely blue inverted 
cone of dense smoke which floats up 
from the camp-fire, where the kettle sings 
and the fish are frying. To the right, 
the strange Nubian profile which notches 
the vast angular rock, out of which, a 
little farther, is scooped the great arch 
of the Grand Portal. Thence a line of 
strange forms and lovely tints for miles. 
To my left a cascade drops on the beach 
from the crumbled bluff, and beyond it 
rise vast stone pillars twenty feet above 
the lake, and over them a roof of stone, 
and on top of that forest trees—a strange 
Druidic temple, which came back into 
my memory when next I saw Stonehenge. 
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Again to the left, rocks worn and water- 
carved of old into strange semblance of 
tower and citadel and mosque and castle. 
For beauty and fantastic strangeness I 
know nothing like this picture, which 
can be seen only by one who is willing 
to live a while in boats and tents, for the 
sight as viewed from a steamer is some- 
what disappointing. To camp on this 
delicious beach and to float along the 
line of these amazing rocks, watching 
them in various lights, will give a man 
such a store of pictures as the richest 
gallery mayenvy. The rocks themselves 
are silvery gray, and are water-worn be- 
low into sombre caverns full of rounded 
arches —arch within arch, beside which 
the water, crystal clear, casts up from its 
floor of white stones opalescent lights, 
while on the upper cliff-line the chisel 
of time and weather has carved such 
strange confusion of architecture that the 
fancy, free to range, finds no end of 
bold and marvelous buildings, beneath 
which glide rare waterfalls, and around 
which are “‘high-walled gardens green 
and old.” The colors which aid and 
flatter these delusions are due to the ores 
of iron, manganese and copper, which, 
washed out by the rains, trickle through 
the many-leaved horizontal strata on to 
the face of the white cliffs, and so give 
us tints of yellow, brown, purple, green, 
and the hues which these divers com- 
minglings afford. For a while I was 
puzzled at the frequent figure - forms 
which occur everywhere on the more ex- 
posed and smoother rocks. One group 
was like a vast procession of bending, 
black-cloaked figures, before which went 
a headsman with his axe: they seemed 
to be walking over a vast ice-slope, and 
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the delusion was something bewildering 
in its completeness. In one of the caves 
were, as I remember, grim frescoes, all 
in shades of gray and black, of such 
vast wrestling figures with claw feet and 
hands as are frequent in Japanese pic- 
tures. The human figures are made in 
this wise: On some of the cliffs orange 
lichens abound, and where water oozes 
out in small amount between the strata, 
the moisture, spreading as it slowly de- 
scends, is marked by a very black lichen, 
which fades below as the water dries, 
and thus affords the quaint figures of 
cloaked men so common on these sin- 
gular rocks. 

Camp-life, at least on this part’of the 
south shore, depends for its zest solely 
on the scenery and the charm of air and 
water and sky, since the fishing amounts 
to but little along the line of the Pictured 
Rocks. But if a man desire to camp a 
while in Fairyland, this will come near 
to sajsfying the want. About halfway 
to Marquette, Grand Isle is also an at- 
tractive camp-ground, and is full of queer 
and half-explored rock-scenery. 

I have said nothing thus far of camp- 
life nearer home, in Pennsylvania. It 
used to be good and pleasant in Elk and 
McKean counties, but the locomotive has 
gone long since through these woody 
solitudes, so that I do not know as much 
of them as I once did. Yet in many 
places throughout the Alleghany range 
and elsewhere there must still be wood 
and water where the tired dweller in 
towns may pitch his tent and lure the 
speckled trout, and learn the lore of 
woods and taste the poetry and whole- 
someness of the cure of camps. 

S. WEIR MITCHELL. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE SKIPPER’S CHAMBER. 


NE day toward the close of the fish- 

ing-season the marquis called upon 

Duncan, and was received with a cor- 
dial, unembarrassed welcome. 

“T want you, Mr. MacPhail,” said his 
lordship, ‘‘to come and live in that little 
cottage on the banks of the burn, which 
one of the under-gamekeepers, they tell 
me, used to occupy. I'll have it put in 
order for you, and you shall live rent- 
free as my piper.” 

“T thank your lortship’s grace,” said 
Duncan, “and she would pe proud of ta 
honor, put it 'll pe too far away from ta 
shore for her poy’s fishing.” 

“T have a design upon him too,” re- 
turned the marquis. “They’re building 
a little yacht for me—a pleasure-boat, 
you understand—at Aberdeen, and I 
want Malcolm to be skipper. But he is 
such a useful fellow, and so thoroughly 
to be depended upon, that I should pre- 
fer his having a room in the house. I 
should like to know he was within call 
any moment I might want him.” 

Duncan did not clutch at the proposal. 
He was silent so long that the marquis 
spoke again. 

“You do not quite seem to like the 
plan, Mr. MacPhail,” he said. 

“If aall wass here as it used to wass 
in ta Highlants, my lort,” said Duncan, 
“when every clansman wass son or 
prother or father to his chief, tat would 
pe tifferent; put my poy must of co and 
eat with serfants who haf nothing put 
teir waches to make tem love and opey 
your lortship. If her poy serfs another 
man, it must pe pecause he loves him, 
and looks upon him as his chief, who 
will shake hands with him and take ta 
father’s care of him; and her poy must 
tie for him when ta time comes.” 

Even a feudal lord cannot be expected 


to have sympathized with such grand 
Vor. X1V.—z3 
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patriarchal ideas; they were much too 
like those of the kingdom of heaven; 
and feudalism itself had by this time 
crumbled away—not indeed into month- 
ly, but into half- yearly, wages. The 
marquis, notwithstanding, was touched 
by the old man’s words, matter-of-fact 
as his reply must sound after them. 

“T would make any arrangements you 
or he might wish,” he said. ‘‘ He should 
take his meals with Mrs. Courthope, 
have a bedroom to himself, and be re- 
quired only to look after the yacht, and 
now and then do some bit of business I 
couldn't trust any one else with.” 

The highlander’s pride was nearly 
satisfied. 

“So,” he said, “it ‘ll be his own hench- 
man my lort will pe making of her poy ?”” 

“Something like that. We'll see how 
it goes. If he doesn’t like it, he can drop 
it. It’s more that I want to have him 
about me than anything else. I want to 
do something for him when I have a 
chance. I like him.” 

“My lort will pe toing ta laad a creat 
honor,” said Duncan. ‘“ Put,” he added, 
with a sigh, “she'll be lonely, her nain- 
sel.” 

“He can come and see you twenty 
times a day, and stop all night when 
you particularly want him. We'll see 
about some respectable woman to look 
after the house for you.” 

“She'll haf 20 womans to look after 
her,” said Duncan fiercely. 

“Oh, very well. Of course not, if you 
don’t wish it,” returned the marquis, 
laughing. 

But Duncan did not even smile in re- 
turn. He sat thoughtful and silent for 
a moment, then said, ‘And what'll pe- 
come of her lamps and her shop ?” 

“You shall have all the lamps and 
candlesticks in the house to attend to 
and take charge of,” said the marquis, 
who had heard of the old man’s whim 
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from Lady Florimel ; “and for the shop, 
you won’t want that when you re piper 
to the marquis of Lossie.” 

He did not venture to allude to wages 
more definitely. 

“Well, she ‘ll pe talking to her poy 
apout it,” said Duncan ; and the marquis 
saw that he had better press the matter 
no further for the time. 

To Malcolm the proposal was full of 
attraction. True, Lord Lossie had once 
and again spoken so as to offend him, 
but the confidence he had shown in him 
had gone far to atone for that. And to 
be near Lady Florimel !—to have to wait 
on her in the yacht, and sometimes in 
the house !—to be allowed books from 
the library perhaps!—to have a nice 
room and those lovely grounds all about 
him! It was tempting! 

The old man also, the more he reflect- 
ed, liked the idea the more. The only 
thing he murmured at was being parted 
from his grandson at night. In vain 


Malcolm reminded him that during the’ 


fishing-season he had to spend most 
nights alone: Duncan answered that he 
had but to go to the door and look out 
to sea, and there was nothing between 
him and his boy, but now he could not 
tell how many stone walls might be 
standing up to divide them. He was 
quite willing to make the trial, however, 
and see if he could bear it. So Malcolm 
went to speak to the marquis. 

He did not altogether trust the mar- 
quis, but he had always taken a delight 
in doing anything for anybody—a de- 
light rooted in a natural tendency to 
ministration, unusually strong, and spe- 
cially developed by the instructions of 
Alexander Graham, conjoined. with the 
necessities of his blind grandfather ; 
while there was an alluring something, 
it must be confessed, in the marquis’s 
high position, which let no one set down 
to Malcolm’s discredit: whether the sub- 
ordination of class shall go to the develop- 
ment of reverence or of servility depends 
mainly on the individual nature subor- 
dinated. Calvinism itself has produced 
as loving children as abject slaves, with 
a good many between. partaking of the 
character of both kinds. Still, as he 
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pondered over the matter on his way, he 
shrunk a good deal from placing himself 
at the beck and call of another: it threat- 
ened to interfere with that sense of per- 
sonal freedom which is yet dearer per- 
haps to the poor than tothe rich. But 
he argued with himself that he had 
found no infringement of it under Blue 
Peter, and that if the marquis were real- 
ly as friendly as he professed to be, it 
was not likely to turn out otherwise with 
him. 

Lady Florimel anticipated pleasure in 
Malcolm’s probable consent to her fath- 
er’s plan, but certainly he would not have 
been greatly uplifted by a knowledge of 
the sort of pleasure she expected. For 
some time the girl had been suffering 
from too much liberty. Perhaps there 
is no life more filled with a sense of op- 
pression and lack of freedom than that 
of those under no external control, in 
whom Duty has not yet gathered suf- 
ficient strength to assume the reins of 
government and subject them to the 
highest law. Their condition is like that 
of a creature under an exhausted re- 
ceiver—oppressed from within outward 
for want of the counteracting external 
weight. It was amusement she hoped 
for from Malcolm’s becoming in a sense 
one of the family at the House, to which 
she believed her knowledge of the ex- 
tremely bare outlines of his history would 
largely contribute. 

He was shown at once into the pres- 
ence of his lordship, whom he found at 
breakfast with his daughter. 

“Well, MacPhail,” said the marquis, 
“have you made up your mind to be my 
skipper ?” 

“Willin’ly, my lord,” answered Mal- 
colm. 

“Do you know how to manage a sail- 
boat ?”’ 

“T wad need, my lord.” 

“Shall you want any help?” 

“That depen’s upo’ saiveral things— 
her ain size, the wull o’ the win’, an’ 
whether or no yer lordship or my leddy 
can tak the tiller.” 

“We can’t settle about that, then, till 
she comes. I hear she ‘Il soon be on 
her way now. But I cannot have you 
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dressed like a farmer,” said his lordship, 
looking sharply at the Sunday clothes 
which Malcolm had donned for the visit. 

“What was I to do, my lord ?” return- 
ed Malcolm apologetically. only 
ither claes I hae are verra fishy, an’ 
neither yersel’ nor my leddy cud bide 
them i’ the room aside ye.” 

“Certainly not,” responded the mar- 
quis, as in a leisurely manner he devour- 
ed his omelette: “I was thinking of your 
future position as skipper of my boat. 
What would you say to a kilt, now ?” 

“Na, na, my lord,” rejoined Malcolm : 

“a kilt’s no seafarin’ claes. A kilt wad- 
na du ava’, my lord.” 

“You cannot surely object to the dress 
of your own people,” said the marquis. 

“ The kilt ’s weel eneuch upon a hill- 
side,’ said Malcolm, “I dinna doobt; 
but faith! seafarin’, my lord, ye wad 
want the trews as weel.” 

‘Well, go to the best tailor in the town 
and order a naval suit—white ducks and 
a blue jacket: two suits you’ll want.” 

“We s’ gar ae shuit sair 's (satisfy us) 
tu begin wi’, my lord. I'll jist gang to 


Jamie Sangster, wha maks a’ my claes 


—no ’at their mony—an’ get Aim to 
mizzur me. He'll mak them weel 
eneuch for me. Ye’re aye sure o’ the 
worth o’ yer siller frae 4272.” 

“T tell you to go to the best tailor in 
the town and order two suits.” 

“Na, na, my lord, there’s no need: I 
canna affoord it, forbye. We're no a’ 
made o’ siller like yer lordship.” 

“You booby! do you suppose I would 
tell you to order clothes I did not mean 
to pay for?” 

Lady Florimel found her expectation 
of amusement not likely to be disap- 
pointed. 

“Hoots, my lord!" returned Malcolm, 
“that wad never du. I maun pey for 
my ain claes. I wad be in a constant 
terror o’ blaudin’ (sfoz/ing) o’ them gien 
I didna, an’ that wad be eneuch to mak 
a body meeserable. It wad be a’ the 
same, forbye, oot a#’ oot, as weirin’ a 
leevry !” 

“Well, well, please your pride and be 
damned to you!” said the marquis. 

“Yes, let him please his pride and be 
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damned to him!” assented Lady Flori- 
mel with perfect gravity. 

Malcolm started and stared. Lady 
Florimel kept an absolute composure. 
The marquis burst into a loud laugh. 

Malcolm stood bewildered for a mo- 
ment. “I’m thinkin’ I’m gaein’ daft 
(delirious)! he said at length, putting 
his hand to his head. “It’s time I gaed. 
Guid-mornin’, my lord.” 

He turned and left the room, followed 
by a fresh peal from his lordship, min- 
gling with which his ear plainly detect- 
ed the silvery veins of Lady Florimel’s 
equally merry laughter. 

When he came to himself and was 
able to reflect, he saw there must have 
been some joke involved: the behavior 
of both indicated as much; and with 
this conclusion he heartened his dismay. 

The next morning Duncan called on 
Mrs. Partan and begged her acceptance 
of his stock in trade, as, having been his 
lordship’s piper for some time, he was 
now at length about to occupy his proper 
quarters within the policies. Mrs. Find- 
lay acquiesced, with an air better suited 
to the granting of slow leave to labor- 
some petition than the accepting of such 
a generous gift; but she made some 
amends by graciously expressing a hope 
that Duncan would not forget his old 
friends now that he was going amongst 
lords and ladies, to which Duncan re- 
turned as courteous answer as if he had 
been addressing Lady Florimel herself. 

Before the end of the week his few 
household goods were borne in a cart 
through the sea-gate dragonized by 
Bykes, to whom Malcolm dropped a 
humorous ‘“ Weel, Johnny!” as he pass- 
ed, receiving a nondescript kind of grin 
in return. The rest of the forenoon was 
spent in getting the place in order, and 
in the afternoon, arrayed in his new gar- 
ments, Malcolm reported himself at the 
House. Admitted to his lordship’s pres- 
ence, he had a question to ask and a re- 
quest to prefer. 

““Hae ye dune onything, my lord,” 


-| he said, ‘aboot Mistress Catanach ?” 


“What do you mean ?” 
“Anent yon cat-prowl aboot the hoose, 
my lord.” 
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“No. You haven’t discovered any- 
thing more, have you?” 

“Na, my lord: I haena had a chance. 
But ye may be sure she had no guid de- 
sign in ’t.” 

“I don’t suspect her of any.” 

“Weel, my lord, hae ye ony objection 
to lat me sleep up yonner ?” 

“None at all—only you'd better see 
. what Mrs. Courthope has to say to it. 
Perhaps you won't be so ready after you 
hear her story.” 

“But I hae your lordship’s leave to tak 
ony room I like ?” 

“Certainly. Goto Mrs. Courthope and 
tell her I wish you to choose your own 
quarters.” 

Having straightway delivered his lord- 
ship’s message, Mrs. Courthope, wonder- 
ing a little thereat, proceeded to show 
him those portions of the house set apart 
for the servants. He followed her from 
floor to floor—last to the upper regions, 
and through all the confused rambling 
roofs of the old pile, now descending a 
sudden steep-yawning stair, now ascend- 
ing another where none could have been 
supposed to exist, oppressed all the time 
with a sense of the multitudinous and in- 
tricate such as he had never before ex- 
perienced, and such as perhaps only the 
works of man can produce, the intricacy 
and variety of those of Nature being ever 
veiled in the grand simplicity which 
springs from primal unity of purpose. 

I find no part of an ancient house so 
full of interest as the garret region. It 
has all the mystery of the dungeon cel- 
lars, with a far more striking variety of 
form and a bewildering curiosity of adap- 
tation, the peculiarities of roof-shapes 
and the consequent complexities of their 
relations and junctures being so much 
greater than those of foundation-plans. 
Then the sense of lofty loneliness in the 
deeps of air, and at the same time of 
proximity to things aérial—doves and 
martins, vanes and gilded balls and 
lightning-conductors, the waves of the 
‘sea of wind breaking on the chimneys 
for rocks, and the crashing roll of the 
* thunder—are in harmony with the high- 
est spiritual instincts; while the clouds 
and the stars look, if not nearer, yet 
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more germane, and the moon gazes 
down on the lonely dweller in uplifted 
places as if she had secrets with such. 
The cellars are the metaphysics, the gar- 
rets the poetry of the house. 

Mrs. Courthope was more than kind, 
for she was greatly pleased at having 
Malcolm for an inmate. She led him 
from room to room, suggesting now and 
then a choice, and listening amusedly to 
his remarks of liking or disliking and 
his marvel at strangeness or extent. At 
last he found himself following her along 
the passage in which was the mysterious 
door, but she never stayed her step, or 
seemed to intend showing one of the 
many rooms opening upon it. 

“Sic a bee’s-byke o’ rooms!” said 
Malcolm, making a halt. “Wha sleeps 
here?” 

“Nobody has slept in one of these 
rooms for I dare not say how many 
years,” replied Mrs. Courthope, without 
stopping; and as she spoke she passed 
the fearful door. 

“T wad like to see intill this room,” said 
Malcolm. 

“That door is never opened,’’ answered 
Mrs. Courthope, who had now reached 
the end of the passage, and turned, ling- 
ering as in act while she spoke to move 
on. 

- “And what for that ?’’ asked Malcolm, 
continuing to stand before it. 

“I would rather not answer you just 
here. Come along. This is not a part 
of the house where you would like to be, 
I am sure.” 

“Hoo ken ye that, mem? An’ hoo 
can I say mysel’ afore ye hae shawn me 
what the room ’s like? It may be the 
verra place to tak my fancy. Jist open 
the door, mem, gien ye please, an’ lat’s 
hae a keek intill ’t.” 

“TI daren’t open it. It’s never opened, 
I tell you. It's against the rules of the 
house. Come to my room, and I'll tell 
you the story about it.” 

“Weel, ye’ll lat me see intill the neist 
—winna ye? There’s nae law agane 
openin’ hit—is there?” said Malcolm, 
approaching the door next to the one in 
dispute. 

“Certainly not; but I’m pretty sure, 
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once you've heard the story I have to 
tell, you won't choose to sleep in this 
part of the house.” 

“Lat’s luik, ony gait.” 

So saying, Malcolm took upon him- 
self to try the handle of the door. It 
was not locked: he peeped in, then en- 
tered. It was a small room, low-ceiled, 
with a deep dormer window in the high 
pediment of a roof, and a turret-recess 
on each side of the window. It seemed 
very light after the passage, and looked 
down upon the burn. It was comfort- 
ably furnished, and the curtains of its 
tent-bed were chequered in squares of 
blue and white. 

“This is the verra place for me, mem,” 
said Malcolm, reissuing; “that is,’’ he 
added, “gien ye dinna think it’s ower 
gran’ for the likes o’ me ‘at's no been 
used to onything half sae guid.” 

“You're quite welcome to it,”’ said Mrs. 
Courthope, all but confident he would 
not care to occupy it after hearing the 
tale of Lord Gernon. 

She had not moved from the end of 
the passage while Malcolm was in the 
room: somewhat hurriedly she now led 
the way to her own. It seemed half a 
mile off to the wondering Malcolm as he 
followed her down winding stairs, along 
endless passages and round innumera- 
ble corners. Arrived at last, she made 
him sit down, and gave him a glass of 
home-made wine to drink, while she told 
him the story much as she had already 
told it to the marquis, adding a hope to 
the effect that if ever the marquis should 
express a wish to pry into the secret of 
the chamber, Malcolm would not encour- 
age him in a fancy the indulgence of 
which was certainly useless, and might 
be dangerous. 

“Me!” exclaimed Malcolm with sur- 
prise. “As gien he wad heed a word J 
said !”” 

“Very little sometimes will turn a man 
either in one direction or the other,” said 
Mrs. Courthope. 

“But surely, mem, ye dinna believe in 
sic fule auld-warld stories as that? It’s 
weel eneuch for a tale, but to think o’ a 
body turnin’ ae fit oot o’ ’s gait for 't, 
blecks (zonp/usses) me.” 
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“TI don't say I believe it,” returned 
Mrs. Courthope, a little pettishly, “but 
there’s no good in mere foolhardiness.” 

“Ye dinna surely think, mem, ‘at God 
wad lat onything depen’ upo’ whether a. 
man opent a door in ’s ain hoose or no? 
It’s agane a’ rizzon,” persisted Malcolm. 

“There might be reasons we couldn’t 
understand,” she replied. “To do what 
we are warned against from any quarter, 
without good reason, must be foolhardy 
at best.” 

“Weel, mem, I maun hae the room 
neist the auld warlock’s, ony gait, for in 
that I’m gaun to sleep, an’ in nae ither 
in a’ this muckle hoose.”” 

Mrs. Courthope rose, full of uneasi- 
ness, and walked up and down the 
room. 

“T’m takin’ upo’ me naething ayont 
his lordship’s ain word,” urged Malcolm. 

“If you’re to go by the very word,” 
rejoined Mrs. Courthope, stopping and 
looking him full in the face, “ you might 
insist on sleeping in Lord Gernon’s 
chamber itself.” 

“Weel, an’ sae I micht,’”’ returned 
Malcolm. 

The hinted possibility of having to 
change bad for so much worse appear- 
ed to quench further objection. 

“I must get it ready myself, then,” 
she said resignedly, “for the maids won't 
even go up that stair. And as to going 
into any of those rooms—” 

“*Deed no, mem! ye sanna du that,” 
cried Malcolm. ‘‘Sayna a word to ane 
o’ them. Is’ wadger I’m as guid’s the 
auld warlock himsel’ at makin’ a bed. 
Jist gie me the sheets an’ the blankets, 
an’ I'll du’t as trim 's ony lass i’ the 
hoose.” 

“But the bed will want airing,” ob- 
jected the housekeeper. 

“By a’ accoonts that’s the last thing 
it’s likly to want, lyin’ neist door to yon 
chaumer. But I hae sleepit mony ’s the 
time er’ noo upo’ the tap o’ a boatload 
o’ herrin’, an’ gien that never did me 
ony ill, it’s no likly a guid bed ‘Il kill 
me gien it sud be a wee mochy (rather 
of moths).” 

Mrs. Courthope yielded and gave him 
all that was needful, and before night 
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Malcolm had made his new quarters 
quite comfortable. He did not retire to 
them, however, until he had seen his 
grandfather laid down to sleep in his 
lonely cottage. 

About noon the next day the old man 
made his appearance in the kitchen. 
How he had found his way to it neither 
he nor any one else could tell. There 
happened to be no one there when he 
entered, and the cook when she return- 
ed stood for a moment in the door, 
watching him as he felt flitting about 
with huge bony hands whose touch was 
yet light as the poise of a butterfly. Not 
knowing the old man, she fancied at first 
he was feeling after something in the 
shape of food, but presently his hands 
fell upon a brass candlestick. He clutch- 
ed it and commenced fingering it all 
over. Alas! it was clean, and with a 
look of disappointment he replaced it. 
Wondering yet more what his quest 
could be, she watched on. The next in- 
stant he had laid hold of a silver candle- 
stick not yet passed through the hands 
of the scullery-maid, and for a moment 
she fancied him a thief, for he had re- 
jected the brass and now took the silver ; 
but he went no farther with it than the 
fireplace, where he sat down on the end 
of the large fender, and, having spread 


his pocket-handkerchief over his kilted q 


knees, drew a similar rag from some- 
where and commenced cleaning it. 

By this time one of the maids who 
knew him had joined the cook, and also 
stood watching him with amusement. 
But when she saw the old knife drawn 
from his stocking, and about to be ap- 
plied to the nozzle, to free it from ad- 
hering wax, it seemed more than time 
to break the silence. “Eh! that’s a 
siller can’lestick, Maister MacPhail,’’ she 
cried, ‘an’ ye maunna tak a k-nife till 
t, or ye’ll scrat it a’ dreidfu’.” 

An angry flush glowed in the withered 
cheeks of the piper as, without the least 
start at the suddenness of her interfer- 
ence, he turned his face in the direction 
of the speaker: ‘“ You take old Tuncan’s 
finkers for persons of no etchucation, 
mem. As if tey couldn’t know ta silfer 
from ta prass! If tey wass so stupid, 
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her nose would pe telling tem so. Efen 
old Tuncan’s knife "Il pe knowing petter 
than to scratch ta silfer, or ta prass either: 
old Tuncan’s knife would pe scratching 
nothing petter than ta skin of a Caw- 
mill.” 

Now the candlestick had no business 
in the kitchen, and if it were scratched 
the butler would be indignant; but the 
girl was a Campbell, and Duncan’s words 
so frightened her that she did not dare 
interfere. She soon saw, however, that 
the piper had not over-vaunted his skill : 
the skene left not a mark upon the metal. 
In a few minutes he had melted away 
the wax he could not otherwise reach, 
and had rubbed the candlestick perfectly 
bright, leaving behind him no trace ex- © 
cept an unpleasant odor of train-oil from 
the rag. From that hour he was cleaner 
of lamps and candlesticks, as well as 
blower of bagpipes, to the House of Los- 
sie, and had everything provided neces- 
sary to the performance of his duties 
with comfort and success. 

Before many weeks were over he had 
proved the possession of such a talent for 
arrangement and general management, 
at least in everything connected with il- 
lumination, that the entire charge of the 
lighting of the house was left in his 
hands, even to that of its stores of wax 
and tallow and oil; and great was the 
pleasure he derived, not only from the. 
trust reposed: in him, but from other 
more occult sources connected with the . 
duties of his office. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE LIBRARY, 

MALCOLM’s first night was rather trou- 
bled, not primarily from the fact that but 
a thin partition separated him from the 
wizard’s chamber, but from the deadness 
of the silence around him; for he had 
been all his life accustomed to the near 
noise of the sea, and its absence had 
upon him the rousing effect of an unac- 
customed sound. He kept hearing the 
dead silence—was constantly dropping 
as it were into its gulf; and it was no 


wonder that a succession of sleepless 
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fits, strung together rather than divided 
by as many dozes little better than start- 
led rousings, should at length have so 
shaken his mental frame as to lay it open 
to the assaults of nightly terrors, the po- 
sition itself being sufficient to seduce his 
imagination and carry it over to the in- 
terests of his enemy. 

But Malcolm had early learned that a 
man’s will must, like a true monarch, 
rule down every rebellious movement of 
its subjects, and he was far from yielding 
to such inroads as now assailed him; still, 
it was long before he fell asleep, and 
then only to dream without quite losing 
consciousness of his peculiar surround- 
ings. He seemed to know that he lay 
in his own bed, and yet to be somehow 
aware of the presence of a pale woman 
in a white garment, who sat on the side 
of the bed in the next room, still and 
silent, with her hands in her lap and her 
eyes on the ground. He thought he had 
seen her before, and knew, notwithstand- 
ing her silence, that she was lamenting 
over a child she had lost. He knew also 
where her child was—that it lay crying 
in a cave down by the sea-shore—but he 
could neither rise to go to her nor open 
his mouth to call. The vision kept com- 
ing and coming, like the same tune 
played over and over on a barrel-organ, 
and when he woke seemed to fill all the 
time he had slept. 

About ten o’clock he was summoned 
to the marquis’s presence, and found 
him at breakfast with Lady Florimel. 

“Where did you sleep last night?” 
asked the marquis. 

“Neist door to the auld warlock,’’ an- 
swered Malcolm. 

Lady Florimel looked up with a glance 
of bright interest: her father had just 
been telling her the story. 

“You did!” said the marquis. “Then 
Mrs. Courthope—did she tell you the le- 
gend about him ?” 

“Ay did she, my lord.” 

“Well, how did you sleep ?” 

“Middlin’ only.” 

“How was that ?” 

“I dinna ken, ’cep it was ‘at I was 
fule eneuch to fin’ the place gey eerie- 
like.” 
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“Aha!” said the marquis. ‘You've 
had enough of it! You won't try it 
again !”” 

“What's that ye say, my lord?” re- 
joined Malcolm. ‘Wad ye hae a man 
turn ’s back at the first fleg? Na, na, 
my lord, that wad never du!” 

“Oh, then you did have a fright ?” 

“Na, I canna say that, aither. Nae- 
thing waur came near me nor a dream 
’at plaguit me; an’ it wasna sic an ill ane, 
efter a’.” 

“What was it ?” 

“I thocht there was a bonny leddy sit- 
tin’ o’ the bed i’ the neist room, in her 
nicht-goon like, an’ she was greitin’ sair 
in her heart, though she never loot a tear 
fa’ doon. She was greitin’ aboot a bair- 
nie she had lost, an’ I kent weel whaur 
the bairnie was—doon in a cave upo’ — 
the shore, I thocht—an’ was jist yirnin’ 
to gang till her an’ tell her, an’ stop the 
greitin’ o’ her hert, but I cudna muv han’ 
nor fit, naither cud I open my mou’ to 
cry till her. An’ I gaed dreamin’ on at 
the same thing, ower and ower a’ the 
time I was asleep. But there was nae- 
thing sae frichtsome aboot that, my lord.” 

“No, indeed,” said his lordship. 

“Only it garred me greit tu, my lord, 
*cause I cudna win at her to help her.” 

His lordship laughed, but oddly, and 
changed the subject. 

“There’s no word of that boat yet,” 
he said. “I must write again.” 

““May I show Malcolm the library, 
papa ?” asked Lady Florimel. 

“T wad fain see the buiks,” adjected 
Malcolm. 

“You don’t know what a scholar he 
is, papa.” 

“Little eneuch o’ that,”’ said Malcolm. 

“Oh yes, I do,” said the marquis, an- 
swering his daughter. “But he must 
keep the skipper from my books and the 
scholar from my boat.” ; 

“Ye mean a scholar wha wad skip yer 
buiks, my lord. Haith! sic wad be a 
skipper wha wad ill scull yer boat,” said 
Malcolm, with a laugh at the poor at- 
tempt. 

“Bravo!” said the marquis, who cer- 
tainly was not over-critical. “Can you 
write a good hand ?” 
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“No ill, my lord.” 

“So much the better. I see you'll be 
worth your wages.” 

“That depen’s on the wages,” return- 
ed Malcolm. 

“And that reminds me you've said 
nothing about them yet.” 

“Naither has yer lordship.” 

“Well, what are they to be ?” 

“Whatever ye think proper, my lord. 
Only dinna gar me gang to Maister 
Crathie for them.” 

The marquis had sent away the man 
who was waiting when Malcolm entered, 
and during this conversation Malcolm 
had of his own accord been doing his 
best to supply his place. The meal end- 
ed, Lady Florimel desired him to wait a 
moment in the hall. 

“He ’s so amusing, papa!” she said. 
“I want to see him stare at the books. 
He thinks the schoolmaster’s hundred 
volumes a grand library. He’s such a 
goose! It’s the greatest fun in the world 
watching him.” 

“No such goose,” said the marquis, 
but he recognized himself in his child, 
and laughed. 

Florimel ran off merrily, as bent on a 
joke, and joined Malcolm. 

“Now, I’m going to show you the li- 
brary,” she said, 

“Thank ye, my leddy: that w// be 
gran’,” replied Malcolm. 

He followed her up two staircases and 
through more than one long narrow pas- 
sage: all the ducts of the house were 
long and narrow, causing him a sense 
of imprisonment, vanishing ever into 
freedom at the opening of some door 
into a great room. But never had he 
had a dream of such a room as that at 
which they now arrived. He started 
with a sort of marveling dismay when 
she threw open the door of the library 
and he beheld ten thousand volumes at 
a glance, all in solemn stillness. It was 
like a sepulchre of kings. But his as- 
tonishment took a strange form of ex- 
pression, the thought in which was be- 
yond the reach of his mistress. 

“Eh, my leddy,” he cried, after staring 
for a while in breathless bewilderment, 
“it's jist like a byke o’ frozen bees! Eh! 
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gien they war a’ to come to life an’ stick 
their stangs o’ trowth intill a body, the 
waukin’ up wad be awfu’! It jist gars 
my heid gang roon’,” he added, after a 
pause. 

“It is a fine thing,” said the girl, ‘to 
have such a library.” t 

“Deed is 't, my leddy! It’s ane o’ 
the preevileeges o’ rank,” said Malcolm. 
“It taks a faimily that hauds on throu’ 
centeries in a hoose whaur things gether 
to mak sic an unaccoontable getherin’ 
o’ buiks as that. It’s a gran’ sicht— 
worth livin’ to see.” 

“Suppose you were to be a rich man 
some day,” said Florimel in the con- 
descending tone she generally adopted 
when addressing him, ‘it would be one 
of the first things you would set about— 
wouldn’t it?—to get such a library to- 
gether.” 

“Na, my-leddy: I wad hae mair wut. 
A leebrary canna be made a’ at ance, 
ony mair nor a hoose or a nation or a 
muckle tree: ‘hey maun a’ tak time to 
grow, an’ sae maun a leebrary. I wad- 
na even ken what buiks to gang an’ speir 
for. I daur say, gien I war to try, I cud- 
na at a moment’s notice tell ye the 
names o’ mair nor a twa score o’ buiks” 
at the ootside. Fowk maun mak ac- 
quaintance amo’ buiks as they wad amo’ 
leevin’ fowk.” 

“But you could get somebody who 
knew more about them than yourself to 
buy for you.” 

“I wad as sune think o’ gettin’ some- 
body to ait my denner for me.” 

“No, that’s not fair,” said Florimel. 
“It would only be like getting somebody 
who knew more of cookery than your- 
self to order your dinner for you.” 

“Ye're richt, my leddy, but still I wad 
as sune thing o’ the tane ’s the tither. 
What wad come o’ the like o’ me, div 
ye think, broucht up upo’ meal-brose 
an’ herrin’, gien ye was to set me doon 
to sic a denner as my lord yer father wad 
ait ilka day an’ think naething o’? But 
gien some fowk hed the buyin’ o’ my 
buiks, I’m thinkin’ the first thing I wad 
hae to du wad be to fling the half o’ 
them into the burn.” 

“What good would that do ?” 
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“Clear awa’ the rubbitch. Ye see, 
my leddy, it’s no buiks, but what buiks, 
Eh! there maun be mony ane o’ the 
richt sort here, though. I wonner gien 
Mr. Graham ever saw them. He wad 


surely hae made mention o’ them i’ my 


hearin’. 

“What would be the first thing you 
would do, then, Malcolm, if you hap- 
pened to turn out a great man after all ?” 
said Florimel, seating herself in a huge 
library-chair, whence, having arranged 
her skirt, she looked up in the young 
fisherman’s face. 

“TI doobt I wad hae to sit doon an’ 
turn ower the change a feow times afore 
I kent aither mysel’ or what wad become 
me,” he said. 

“That’s not answering my question,” 
retorted Florimel. 

“Weel, the second thing I wad do,” 
said Malcolm thoughtfully, and pausing 
a moment, “wad be to get Mr. Graham 
to gang wi’ me to Ebberdeen an’ carry 
me throu’ the classes there. Of coorse, 
I wadna try for prizes: that wadna be 
fair to them ‘at cudna affoord a tutor at 
their lodgin’s.” 

“But it’s the first thing you would 
do that I want to know,” persisted the 
girl. 

*“T tellt ye I wad sit doon an’ think 
aboot it.” 

“T don’t count that dozag anything.” 

“*Deed, my leddy, thinkin’s the hard- 
est wark I ken.” 

“Well, what is it you would think 
about first ?” said Florimel, not to be di- 
verted from her course. 

“Ow! the third thing I wad du—” 

“T want to know the first thing you 
would think about.” 

“IT canna say yet what the third thing 
wad be. Fower years at the college wad 
gie me time to reflec’ upon a hantle o’ 
things.” 

“I insist on knowing the first thing 
you would think about doing,” cried 
Florimel with mock imperiousness, but 
real tyranny. 

“Weel, my leddy, gien ye wull hae 't— 
But hoo great a man wad ye be makin’ 
o’ me?” 

“Oh! let me see: yes, yes, the heir to 
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not ?” 

“‘That’s as muckle as say I wad come 
to be a yerl some day, sae be I didna 
dee upo’ the ro’d ?” 

“Yes, that’s what it means.” 

a yerl’s neist door till’a markis, 
isna he ?” 

“Yes, he’s in the next lower rank.” 

“Lower?—ay! No that muckle, may- 
be?” 

“No,” said Lady Florimel consequen- 
tially: ‘the difference is not so great as 
to prevent their meeting on a level of 
courtesy.” 

“I dinna freely ken what that means, 
but gien ’t be yer leddyship’s wull to 
mak a yerl o’ me, I’m no to raise ony 
objections.” 

He uttered it definitively, and stood 
silent. 

“Well?” said the girl. 

“What's yer wull, my leddy?” return- 
ed Malcolm, as if roused from a reverie. 

““Where’s your answer ?” 

“I said I wad be a yerl to please yer 
leddyship. I wad be a flunky for the 
same rizzon, gien ‘t was to wait upo’ 
yersel’ an’ nae ither.” 

“I ask you,” said Florimel, more im- 
periously than ever, “what is the first 
thing you would do if you found your- 
self no longer a fisherman, but the son 
of an earl ?” 

“But it maun be that I was a fisher- 
man—to the en’ o’ a’ creation, my leddy.” 

“You refuse to answer my question ?” 

“By no means, my leddy, gien ye wull 
hae an answer.” 

“I will have an answer.” 

“Gien ye wull hae 't, than— But—” 

“No dués, but an answer.” 

“Weel—it’s yer ain wyte, my leddy— 

‘wad jist gang doon upo’ my k-nees, 
whaur I stude afore ye, and tell ye a 
heap o’ things ‘at maybe by that time ye 
wad ken weel eneuch a’ready.” 

“What would you tell me?” 

“I wad tell ye ‘at yer een war like the 
verra leme o’ the levin (rightness of the 
lightning ) itsel’; yer cheek like a white 
rose i’ the licht frae a reid ane; yer hair 
jist the saft lattin’ gang o’ His han’s 
whan the Maker cud du nae mair; yer 
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mou’ jist fashioned to drive fowk daft 
‘at daurna come nearer nor luik at it; 
an’ for yer shape, it was like naething in 
Natur’ but itsel’. Ye wad hae ’t, my 
leddy,” he added apologetically; and 
well he might, for Lady Florimel’s cheek 
had flushed and her eye had been dart- 
ing fire long before he got to the end of 
his Celtic outpouring. Whether she was 
really angry or not, she had no difficulty 
in making Malcolm believe she was. 
She rose from her chair, though not until 
he had ended, swept halfway to the door, 
then turned upon him with a flash. 

“How dare you?” she said, her breed 
well obeying the call of the game. 

“I’m verra sorry, my leddy,” faltered 
Malcolm, trying to steady himself against 
a strange trembling that had laid hold 
upon him, “but you maun alloo it was 
a’ yer ain wyte.” 

“Do you dare to say / encouraged you 
to talk such stuff to me?” 

“Ye did gar me, my leddy.” 

Florimel turned and undulated from 
the room, leaving the poor fellow like a 
statue in the middle of it, with the books 
all turning their backs upon him. 

“Noo,” he said to himself, ‘she’s aff 
to tell her father, and there'll be a bonny 
bane to pyke atween him an’ me. But 
haith! I'll jist tell him the trowth o’ ’t, 
an’ syne he can mak a kirk an’ a mill 
o’ 't, gien he likes.” 

With this resolution stood his 
ground, every moment expecting the 
wrathful father to make his appearance 
and at the least order him out of the 
house. But minute passed after minute 
and no wrathful father came. He grew 
calmer by degrees, and at length began 
to peep at the titles of the books. 

When the great bell rang for lunch he 
was embalmed rather than buried in one 
of Milton's prose volumes, standing be- 
fore the shelf on which he had found it, 
the very incarnation of study. 

My reader may well judge that Mal- 
colm could not have been very far gone 
in love, seeing he was thus able to read. 
I remark in return that it was not mere- 
ly the distance between him and Lady 
Florimel that had hitherto preserved his 


being from absorption and his will from 
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annihilation, but also the strength of his 
common sense and the force of his in- 
dividuality. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
MILTON, AND THE BAY MARE. 
For some days Malcolm saw nothing 
more of Lady Florimel, but with his grand- 
father’s new dwelling to see to, with the 


carpenter’s shop and the blacksmith’s 


forge open to him, and an eye to detect 
whatever wanted setting right, the hours 
did not hang heavy on his hands. At 
length, whether it was that she thought 
she had punished him sufficiently for an 
offence for which she was herself only 
to blame, or that she had indeed never » 
been offended at all, and had only been 
keeping up her one-sided game, she be- 
gan again to indulge the interest she 
could not help feeling in him—an inter- 
est heightened by the mystery which hung 
over his birth, and by the fact that she 
knew that concerning him of which he 
was himself ignorant. At the same time, 
as I have already said, she had no little 
need of an escape from the ex#uz which, 
now that the novelty of a country life 
had worn off, did more than occasional- 
ly threaten her. She began again to seek 
his company under the guise of his help, 
half requesting, half commanding his 
services; and Malcolm found himself 
admitted afresh to the heaven of her 
favor. Young as he was, he read him- 
self a lesson suitable to the occasion. 

One afternoon the marquis sent for 
him to the library, but when he reached 
it his master was not yet there. He took 
down the volume of Milton in which he 
had been reading before, and was soon 
absorbed in it again. ‘Faith! it’s a big 
shame!” he cried at length, almost un- 
consciously, and closed the book with a 
slam. 

“What is a big shame ?” said the voice 
of the marquis close behind him. 

Malcolm started, and almost dropped 
the volume. “I beg yer lordship’s par- 
don,” he said: “I didna hear ye come 
in.” 

“What was the book you were read- 
ing ?” asked the marquis. 
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“IT was jist readin’ a bit o’ Milton's 
Etkonoklastes,"’ answered Malcolm, “—a 
buik I hae hard tell o’, but never saw wi’ 
my ain een afore.” 

“And what’s your quarrel with it?” 
asked his lordship. 

“T canna mak oot what sud set a great 
man like Milton sae sair agane a puir 
cratur like Cherles.” 

“Read the history, and you'll see.” 

“Ow! I ken something aboot the pol- 
itics o’ the time, an’ I’m no sayin’ they 
war that wrang to tak the heid fra him, 
but what for sud Milton hate the man 
efter the king was deid ?” 

‘Because he didn’t think the king 
dead enough, I suppose.” 

“IT see; an’ they war settin’ him up for 
asant. Still, he had a richt to fair play. 
Jist hearken, my lord.” 

So saying, Malcolm reopened the vol- 
ume and read the well-known passage, 
in the first chapter, in which Milton cen- 
sures the king as guilty of utter irreve- 
rence because of his adoption of the 
prayer of Pamela in the Arcadia. 

“Noo, my lord,” he said, half closing 
the book, ‘what wad ye expec’ to come 
upo’, efter sic a denunciation as that, but 
some awfu’ haithenish thing? Weel, jist 
hearken again, for here’s the verra prayer 
itsel’ in a futnote.”’ 

His lordship had thrown himself into 
a chair, had crossed one leg over the 
other, and was now stroking its knee. 

“Noo, my lord,” said Malcolm again, 
as he concluded, “what think ye o’ the 
jeedgment passed ?” 

“Really 1 have no opinion to give 
about it,” answered the marquis. “I’m 
no theologian. I see no harm in the 
prayer.” 

“Hairm in ’t, my lord! It’s perfetly 
gran’! It’s sic a prayer as cudna weel 
be aiqualt. It vexes me to the verra hert 
o’ my sowl that a michty man like Mil- 
ton—ane whase bein’ was a crood o’ her- 
monies—sud ca’ that the prayer o’ a hai- 
then wuman till a haithen god. ‘O all- 
seein’ Licht, an’ eternal Life o’ a’ things!’ 
Ca’s he that a haithen god, or her ’at 
prayed sic a prayer a haithen wuman?” 

“Well, well,” said the marquis, “I 
don’t want it all over again. I see noth- 
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ing to find fault with, myself, but I don’t 
take much interest in that sort of thing.” 

“There a wee bitty o’ Laitin, here i’ 
the note, ’at I canna freely mak oot,” 
said Malcolm, approaching Lord Lossie 
with his finger on the passage, never 
doubting that the owner of such a library 
must be able to read Latin perfectly: Mr. 
Graham would have put him right at 
once, and 4zs books would have been 
lost in one of the window-corners of this 
huge place. But his lordship waved him 
back. 

“T can’t be your tutor,” he said, not 
unkindly. ‘My Latin is far too rusty 
for use.” 

The fact was that his lordship had 
never got beyond Maturin Cordier's Co/- 
loguies. 

“Besides,” he went on, “I want you 
to do something for me.” 

Malcolm instantly replaced the bock 
on its shelf, and approached his master, 
saying, “Wull yer lordship lat me read 
whiles i’ this gran’ place? I mean whan 
I’m no wantit ither gaits, an’ there’s nae- 
body here.” 

“To be sure,” answered the marquis ; 
“only the scholar mustn’t come with the 
skipper’s hands.” 

“I s’ tak guid care o’ that, my lord. I 
wad as sune think o’ han’lin’ a book wi’ 
wark-like han’s as I wad o’ branderin’ a 
mackerel ohn cleaned it oot.” 

“And when we have visitors you'll be 
careful not to get in their way.” 

“T wull that, my lord.” 

“And now,” said his lordship rising, 
“T want you to take a letter to Mrs. Stew- 
art of Kirkbyres. Can you ride?” 

“T can ride the bare back weel eneuch 
for a fisher-loon,” said Malcolm, “but I 
never was upon a saiddle i’ my life.” 

“The sooner you get used to one the 
better. Go and tell Stoat to saddle the 
bay mare. Wait in the yard: I will 
bring the letter out to you myself.” 

“Verra weel, my lord,” said Malcolm. 
He knew, from sundry remarks he had 
heard about the stables, that the mare in 
question was a ticklish one to ride, but 
would rather have his neck broken than 
object. 

Hardly was she ready when the mar- 
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quis appeared, accompanied by Lady 
Florimel, both expecting to enjoy a laugh 
at Malcolm’s expense. But when the 
mare was brought out, and he was going 
‘to mount her where she stood, something 
seemed to wake in the marquis’s heart, 
or conscience, or wherever the pigmy 
Duty slept that occupied the all-but sine- 
cure of his moral economy: he looked 
at Malcolm for a moment, then at the 
ears of the mare hugging her neck, and 
last at the stones of the paved yard. 

“Lead her on to the turf, Stoat,” he 
said. 

The groom obeyed, all followed, and 
Malcolm mounted. The same instant 
“he lay on his back on the grass amidst a 
general laugh, loud on the part of mar- 
quis and lady, and subdued on that of 
the servants. But’ the next he was on 
his feet, and, the groom still holding the 
mare, in the saddle again: a little anger 
is a fine spur for the side of even an 
honest intent. This time he sat for half 
a minute, and then found himself once 
more on the grass. It was but once 
more: his mother earth had claimed him 
again only to complete his strength. A 
third time he mounted, and sat. As 
soon as she perceived it would be hard 
work to unseat him, the mare was 
quiet. 

“Bravo!” cried the marquis, giving 
him the letter, 

“Will there be an answer, my lord ?” 

“Wait and see.” 

“Ts’ gar you pey for ’t, gien we come 
upon a broon rig atween this an’ Kirk- 
byres,” said Malcolm, addressing the 
mare, and rode away. 

Both the marquis and Lady Florimel, 

whose laughter had altogether ceased in 
the interest of watching the struggle, 
stood looking after him with a pleased 
expression, which as he vanished up the 
glen changed to a mutual glance and 
smile. 
_ “He's got good blood in him, however 
he came by it,” said the marquis. “The 
country is more indebted to its’ nobility 
than is generally understood.” 

Otherwise indebted at least than Lady 
Florimel could gather from her father’s 
remark. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
KIRKBYRES, 


MALCOLM felt considerably refreshed 
after his tussle with the mare and his 
victory over her, and much enjoyed his 
ride of ten miles. It was a cool autumn 
afternoon. <A few of the fields were 
being reaped, one or two were crowded 
with stooks, while many crops of oats 
yet waved and rustled in various stages 
of vanishing green. On all sides kine 
were lowing ; over head rooks were caw- 
ing; the sun was nearing the west, and 
in the hollows a thin mist came steaming 
up. Malcolm had never in his life been 
so far from the coast before: his road 
led southward into the heart of the 
country. 

The father of the late proprietor of 
Kirkbyres had married the heiress of 
Gersefell, an estate which marched with 
his own and was double its size, whence 
the lairdship was sometimes spoken of 
by the one name, sometimes by the other. 
The combined properties thus inherited 
by the late Mr. Stewart were of sufficient 
extent to justify him, although a plain 
man, in becoming a suitor for the hand 
of the beautiful daughter of a needy 
baronet in the neighborhood, with the 
already somewhat tarnished condition 
of whose reputation, having come into 
little contact with the world in which she 
moved, he was unacquainted. Quite un- 
expectedly she also, some years after their 
marriage, brought him a property of con- 
siderable extent—a fact which had doubt- 
less had its share in the birth and nour- 
ishment of her consuming desire to get 
the estates into her own management. 

Toward the end of his journey Mal- 
colm came upon a bare moorland waste 
on the long ascent of a low hill—very 
desolate, with not a tree or house within 
sight for two miles. A ditch, half full 
of dark water, bordered on each side of 
the road, which went straight as a rod 
through a black peat moss lying cheer- 
less and dreary on all sides—hardly less 
so where the sun gleamed from the sur- 
face of some stagnant pool filling a hole 
whence peats had been dug, or where a 
patch of cotton-grass waved white and 
lonely in the midst of the waste expanse. 


At length, when he reached the top of 
the ridge, he saw the house of Kirkbyres 
below him, and, with a small modern 
lodge near by, a wooden gate showed 
the entrance to its grounds. Between the 
gate and the house he passed through a 
young plantation of larches and other 
firs for a quarter of a mile, and so came 
to an old wall with an iron gate in the 
middle of it, within which the old house, 


a gaunt, meagre building—a bare house 


in fact, relieved only by four small tur- 
rets or bartizans, one at each corner— 
lifted its gray walls, pointed gables and 
steep roof high into the pale blue air. 
He rode round the outer wall, seeking a 
back entrance, and arrived at a farm- 
yard, where a boy took his horse. Find- 
ing the kitchen door open, he entered, 
and having delivered his letter to a ser- 
vant-girl, sat down to wait the possible 
answer. 

In a few minutes she returned and 
requested him to follow her. This was 
more than he had calculated upon, but 
he obeyed at once. The girl led him 
along a dark passage and up a wind- 
ing stone stair, much worn, to a room 
richly furnished, and older-fashioned, he 
thought, than any room he had yet seen 
in Lossie House. 

On a settee, with her back to a win- 
dow, sat Mrs. Stewart, a lady tall and 
slender, with well-poised, easy carriage, 
and a motion that might have suggested 
the lithe grace of a leopard: She greet- 


ed him with a bend of the head anda - 


smile, which, even in the twilight and 
her own shadow, showed a gleam of 
ivory, and spoke to him in a hard sweet 
voice, wherein an ear more experienced 
than Malcolm’s might have detected an 
accustomed intent to please. Although 
he knew nothing of the so-called world, 
and hence could recognize neither the 
Parisian air of her dress nor the indica- 
tions of familiarity with fashionable life 
prominent enough in her bearing, he yet 
could not fail to be at least aware of the 
contrast between her appearance and 
her surroundings. Yet less could the 
far stronger contrast escape him between 
the picture in his own mind of the mother 
of the mad laird and the woman before 
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him: he could not by any effort cause 
the two to coalesce. 

“You have had a long ride, Mr. Mac- 
Phail,”’ she said ; “you must be tired.” 

“What wad tire me, mem ?” returned 
Malcolm. “It’s a fine caller evenin’, an’ 
I hed ane o’ the marquis’s best mears to 
carry me.” 

“You'll take a glass of wine, anyhow,” 
said Mrs. Stewart. ‘Will you oblige me 
by ringing the bell ?” 

“No, I thank ye, mem. The mear 
wad be better o’ a mou’fu’ o’ meal an’ 
watter, but I want naething mysel’.” 

A shadow passed over the lady’s face. 
She rose and rang the bell, then sat in 
silence until it was answered. 

“Bring the wine and cake,” she said; 
then turned to Malcolm: “Your master 
speaks very kindly of you. He seems to 
trust you thoroughly.” 

“T’m verra glaid to hear ’t, mem, but 
he has never had muckle cause to trust 
or distrust me yet.” 

“He seems even to think that / might 
place equal confidence in you.” 

“T dinna ken. I wadna hae ye lippen 
to me ower muckle,”’ said Malcolm. 

“You do not mean to contradict the 
good character your master gives you?” 
said the lady, with a smile and a look 
right into his eyes. 

“T wadna hae ye lippen till me afore 
ye had my word,” said Malcolm. 

“IT may use my own judgment about 
that,” she replied with another winning 
smile. ‘But oblige me by taking a glass 
of wine.” 

She rose and approached the decan- 
ters. 

“’Deed no,mem! I’m no used till ’t, 
an’ it micht jummle my jeedgment,” 
said Malcolm, who had placed himself 
on the defensive from the first, jealous 
of his own conduct as being the friend 
of the laird. 

At his second refusal the cloud again 
crossed the lady’s brow, but her smile 
did not vanish. Pressing her hospitality 
no more, she resumed her seat. 

““My lord tells me,” she said, folding 
a pair of lovely hands on her lap, ‘that 
you see my poor unhappy boy some- 
times—” 
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“No sae dooms (abso/utely) unhappy, 
mem,” said Malcolm; but she went on 
without heeding the remark: 

“And that you rescued him not long 
ago from the hands of ruffians.” 

Malcolm made no reply. 

“Everybody knows,” she continued 
after a slight pause, “what an unhappy 
mother I am. It is many years since I 
lost the loveliest infant ever seen, while 
my poor Stephen was left to be the 
mockery of every urchin in the street.” 

She sighed deeply, and one of the fair 

hands took a handkerchief from a work- 
table near. 
_ “No in Portlossie, mem,” said Mal- 
colm. ‘“There’s verra feow o’ them so 
hard-hertit or so ill-mainnert. They’re 
used to seein’ him at the schuil, whaur 
he shaws himsel’ whiles; and he’s a 
great favorite wi’ them, for he’s ane 0’ 
the best craturs livin’.” 

“A poor witless, unmanageable being. 
He’s a dreadful grief to me,” said the 
widowed mother with a deep sigh. 

“A bairn could manage him,” said 
Malcolm in strong contradiction. 

“Oh, if I could but convince him of 
my love! But he won't give me a 
chance. He has an_ unaccountable 
dread of: me, which makes him as well 
as me wretched. It is a delusion which 
no argument can overcome, and seems 
indeed an essential part of his sad afflic- 
tion. The more care and kindness he 
‘needs, the less will he accept at my 
hands. I long to devote my life to him, 
and he will not allow me. I should be 
but too happy to nurse him day and 
night. Ah, Mr. MacPhail, you little 
know a mother’s heart. Even if my 
beautiful boy had not been taken from 
me, Stephen would still have been my 
idol, idiot as he is and will be as long as 
he lives. And—” 

“He’s nae idiot, mem,” interposed 
Malcolm. 

“And just imagine,” she went on, 
“what a misery it must be to a widowed 
mother, poor companion as he would be 
at the best, to think of her boy roaming 
the country like a beggar! sleeping she 
doesn’t know where! eating wretched 
food! and—” 
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“Good parritch an’ milk, an’ brose an’ 
butter,” said Malcolm parenthetically— 
“whiles herrin’ an’ yallow haddies.” 

“It’s enough to break a mother’s heart. 
If I could but persuade him to come 
home for a week, so as to have a chance 
with him! But it’s no use trying: ill- 
disposed people have made mischief be- 
tween us, telling wicked lies and terrify- 
ing the poor fellow almost to death. It 
is quite impossible except I get some 
one to help me; and there are so few 
who have any influence with him !” 

Malcolm thought she must surely have 
had chances enough before he ran away 
from her, but he could not help feeling 
softened toward her, 

“Supposin’ I was to get ye speech’o’ 
‘im, mem ?” he said. 

“That would not be of the slightest use. 
He is so prejudiced against me, he would 
only shriek and go into one of those 
horrible fits.” 

“TI dinna see what’s to be dune, than,” 
said Malcolm. 

“I must have him brought here: there 
is no other way.” 

“ An’ whaur wad be the guid o’ that, 
mem? By yer ain shawin’, he wad rin 
oot o’’s verra body to win awa’ frae ye.” 

“I did not mean by force,” returned 
Mrs. Stewart. ‘Some one he has con- 
fidence in must come with him. Noth- 
ing else will give me a chance. He 
would trust you, now: your presence 
would keep him from being terrified—at 
his own mother, alas! Through you he 
would learn to trust me; and if a course 
of absolute indulgence did not bring him 
to live like other people—that of course 
is impossible—it might at least induce 
him to live at home, and cease to be a 
by-word to the neighborhood.” 

Her tone was so refined and her voice 
so pleading, her sorrow was so gentle, 
and she looked in the dimness, to Mal- 
colm’s imagination at least, so young 
and handsome, that the strong castle of 
his prejudices was swaying as if built on 
reeds; and had it not been that he was 
already the partisan of her son, and 
therefore in honor bound to give zm 
the benefit of every doubt, he would cer- 
tainly have been gained over to work 
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her will. He new absolutely nothing 
against her—not even that she was the 
person he had seen in Mrs. Catanach’s 
company in the garret of Lossie House. 
But he steeled himself to distrust her, 
and held his peace. 

“It isclear,” she resumed after a pause, 
“that the intervention of some friend of 
both is the only thing that can be of the 
smallest use. I know you are a friend 
of his—a true one—and I do not see why 
you should not be a friend of mine as 
well, Will you be my friend too?” 

She rose as she said the words, and, 
approaching him, bent on him out of 
the shadow the full strength of eyes 
whose light had not yet begun to pale 
before the dawn we call death, and held 
out a white hand glimmering in the dusk: 
she knew only too well the power of a 
still fine woman of any age over a youth 
of twenty. 

Malcolm, knowing nothing about it, 
yet felt hers, and was on his guard. He 
rose also, but did not take her hand. 

“T have had only too much reason,” 
she added, ‘‘to distrust some who, unlike 
you, professed themselves eager to serve 
me; but I know neither Lord Lossie nor 
you will play me false.”’ 

She took his great rough hand between 
her two soft palms, and for a moment 
Malcolm was tempted—not to betray his 
friend, but to simulate a yielding sympa- 
thy, in order to come at the heart of 


‘her intent, and, should it prove false, to 


foil it the more easily. But the honest 
nature of him shrunk from deception, 
even where the object of it was good: 
he was not at liberty to use falsehood for 
the discomfiture of the false even. A 
pretended friendship was of the vilest 
of despicable things, and the more holy 
the end the less fit to be used for the 
compassing of it—least of all in the 
cause of a true friendship. 

“T canna help ye, mem,” he said: “I 
daurna. I hae sic a regaird for yer son 
‘at afore I wad du onything to hairm 
him I wad hae my twa han’s chappit frae 
the shackle-bane.” 

“Surely, my dear Mr. MacPhail,” re- 
turned the lady in her most persuasive 
tones and with her sweetest smile, “you 


cannot call it harming a poor idiot to re- 
store him to the care of his own m»:her?” 

“That's as it turnt oot,” rejoined Mal- 
colm. ‘But I’m sure o’ ae thing, mem, 
an’ that is, ’at he’s no sae muckle o’ an 
eediot as some fowk wad hae him.” 

Mrs. Stewart's face fell. She turned 
from him, and going back to her seat 
hid her face in her handkerchief. 

“T’m afraid,” she said sadly, after a 
moment, “I must give up my last hope: 
you are not disposed to be friendly to 
me, Mr. MacPhail. You too have been 
believing hard things of me.” 

“That’s true, but no frae hearsay 
alane,” returned Malcolm. ‘The luik 
o’ the puir fallow whan he but hears the 
chance word mther’s a sicht no to be 
forgotten. He grips his lugs atween 's 
twa han’s an’ rins like a colley wi’ a 
pan at’s tail. That cudna come o’ nae- 
thing.” 

Mrs. Stewart hid her face on the cush- 
ioned arm of the settee and sobbed. A 
moment after she sat erect again, but 
languid and red-eyed, saying, as if with 
sudden resolve, “I will tell you all I 
know about it, and then you can judge 
for yourself. When he was a very small 
child I took him for advice to the best 
physicians in London and Paris: all ad- 
vised a certain operation which had to 
be performed for consecutive months at 
intervals of a few days. Though pain- 
ful it was simple, yet of such a nature 
that no one was so fit to attend to it as 
his mother. Alas! instead of doing him , 
any good, it has done me the worst in- 
jury in the world: my child hates me.” 

Again she hid her face on the settee. 

The explanation was plausible enough, 
and the grief of the mother surely appar- 
ent. Malcolm could not but be touched: 
“Tt’s no ’at I’m no willin’ to be your 
freen’, mem; but I’m yer son’s freen’ 
a’ready, an’ gien he was to hear ony- 
thing ’at gart him mislippen till me, it 
wad gang to my hert.” 

“Then you can judge what I feel,” 
said the lady. 

“Gien it wad hale your hert to hurt 
mine, I wad think aboot it, mem, but 
gien it hurtit a’ three o’ ’s, and did guid 
to nane, it wad be a misfit a’thegither. 
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I'll du naething till I’m doonricht sure 
it’s the pairt o’ a freen’.” 

“That’s just what makes you the only 
fit person to help me that I know. If I 
were to employ people in the affair they 
might be rough with the poor fellow.” 

“Like eneuch, mem,” assented Mal- 
colm, while the words put him afresh on 
his guard. 

“But I might be driven to it,” she 
added. 

Malcolm responded with an unuttered 
vow. 

“It might become necessary to use 
force, whereas you could lead him with 
a word.” 

“Na, I’m naither sic witch nor sic 
traitor.” 

“Where would be the treachery when 
you knew it would be for his good ?” 

“That's jist what I dinna ken, mem,” 
retorted Malcolm. “Luik ye here, mem,” 
he continued, rousing himself to venture 
an appeal to the mother’s heart: “here’s 
a man it has pleased God to mak no 
freely like ither fowk. His min’, though 
cawpable o’ a hantle mair nor a body 
wad think ’at didna ken him sae weel as 
I do, is certainly weyk—though maybe 
the weykness lies mair i’ the tongue than 
i’ the brain o’ ’im, efter a’—an’ he’s been 
sair frichtit wi’ some guideship or ither ; 
the upshot o’t a’ bein’ ’at he’s unco tim- 
orsome, and ready to bursten himsel’ 
rinnin’ whan there’s nane pursuin’. But 
he’s the gentlest o’ craturs—a doonricht 
gentleman, mem, gien ever there was 
ane—an’ that kin’ly wi’ a’ cratur, baith 
man an’ beast! A verra bairn cud guide 
him ony gait but ane.” 

“Anywhere but to his mother,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Stewart, pressing her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes and sobbing as she 
spoke. “There is a child he is very fond 
of, I am told,” she added, recovering 
herself. 

“He likes a’ bairns,” returned Mal- 
colm, “an’ they’re maistly a’ freen’ly wi’ 
him. But there’s but jist ae thing ‘at 
maks life endurable till ‘im. He suffers 
a hantle (a great deal) wi that puir back 
o’ his, an’ wi’ his breath tu whan he’s 
frichtit, for his hert gangs loupin like a 
sawmon ina bag-net. An’ he suffers a 
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hantle, forbye, in his puir feeble min’, 
tryin’ to unnerstan’ the guid things ‘at 
fowk tells him, an’ jaloosin’ it’s his ain 
wyte ‘at he disna unnerstan’ them bet- 
ter; an’ whiles he thinks himsel’ the 
child o’ sin and wrath, an’ that Sawtan 
has some special propriety in him, as the 
carritchis says—”’ 

“But,” interrupted the lady hurriedly, 
“you were going to tell me the one com- 
fort he has.” 

“It’s his leeberty, mem—jist his leeb- 
erty—to gang whaur he lists like the 
win’; to turn his face whaur he wull i’ 
the mornin’, an’ back again at nicht 
gien he likes; to wan’er—” 

“Back where?” interrupted the moth- 
er, a little too eagerly. 

“Whaur he likes, mem:‘I cudna sa 
whaur wi’ ony certainty. But aih! he 
likes to hear the sea moanin’ an’ watch 
the stars sheenin’. There’s a sicht 0’ 
oondevelopit releegion in him, as Maister 
Graham says; an’ I div zo? believe ‘at 
the Lord ’Il see him wranged mair nor 's 
for’s guid. But it’s my belief, gien ye 
took the leeberty fra the puir cratur, ye 
wad kill him.” 


“Then you won't help me ?” she cried 


despairingly. “They tell me you are an 
orphan yourself, and yet you will not 
take pity on a childless mother—worse 
than childless, for I had the loveliest boy 
once. He would be about your age now, 
and I have never had any comfort in life 
since I lost him. Give me my son, and’ 
I will bless you, love you.” 

As she spoke she rose, and, approach- 
ing him gently, laid a hand on his shoul- 
der. Malcolm trembled, but stood his 
mental ground. 

“’Deed, mem, I can an’ wull promise 
ye naething,” he said. ‘Are ye to play 
a man fause ’cause he’s less able to tak 
care o’ himsel’ than ither fowk? Gien 
I war sure ‘at ye cud mak it up, an’ ’at 
he wad be happy wi’ ye efterhin, it micht 
be anither thing; but excep’ ye garred 
him ye cudna get him to bide lang eneuch 
for ye to try; an’ syne (even then) he 
wad dee afore ye hed convenced him. 
I doobt, mem, ye hae lost yer chance wi’ 
him, and maun du yer best to be con- 
tent withoot him. I'll promise ye this 
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muckle, gien ye like: Is’ tell him what 
ye hae said upo’ the subjec’.” 

“Much good that will be!” replied the 
lady, with ill-concealed scorn. 

“Ye think he wadna unnerstan’ ’t, but 
he unnerstan’s wonnerfu’.” 

“And you would come again, and tell 
me what he said?” she murmured, with 
the eager persuasiveness of reviving 
hope. 

“Maybe ay, maybe no—I winna prom- 
ise. Hae ye ony answer to sen’ back to 
my lord’s letter, mem ?” 

‘““No; I cannot write; I cannot even 
think. You have made me so miserable.” 

Malcolm lingered. 

“Go, go,” said the lady dejectedly. 
“Tell your master I am not well. I will 
write to-morrow. If you hear anything 
of my poor boy, do take pity upon me 
and come and tell me.” 

The stiffer partisan Malcolm appeared 
the more desirable did it seem in Mrs. 
Stewart’s eyes to gain him over to her 
side. Leaving his probable active hos- 


tility out of the question, she saw plain- 
ly enough that, if he were called on to 
give testimony as to the laird’s capacity, 


his evidence would pull strongly against 
her plans; while if the interests of such 
a youth were wrapped up in them, that 
fact in itself would prejudice most people 
in favor of them. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE BLOW. 

“WELL, Malcolm,” said his lordship 
when the youth reported himself, ‘“ how’s 
Mrs. Stewart ?” 

“No ower weel pleased, my lord,” an- 
swered Malcolm. 

“What! you haven't been refusing 
to—?” 

“’Deed hev I, my lord.” 

“Tut! tut! Have you brought me 
any message from her ?” 

He spoke rather angrily. 

“Nane but that she wasna weel, an’ 
wad write the morn.” 

The marquis thought for a few mo- 
ments: “If I make a personal matter 


of it, MacPhail— I mean, you won't 
Vor. XIV.—14 
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refuse me if I ask a personal favor of 
ou?” 

“T maun ken what it is afore I say 
onything, my lord.” 

“You may trust me not to require any- 
thing you couldn’t undertake.” 

“There micht be twa opinions, my 
lord.” 

“You young boor! What is the world 
coming to? By Jove!” 

“As far ’s I can gang wi’ a clean con- 
science, I’ll gang—no ae step ayont,” 
said Malcolm. 

“You mean to say your judgment is a 
safer guide than mine ?” 

“No, my lord: I micht weel follow yer 
lordship’s jeedgment, but gien there be 
a conscience i’ the affair, it’s my ain con- 
science I’m bun’ to follow, an’ no yer 
lordship’s or ony ither man’s. Suppose 
the thing ’at seemed richt to yer lordship 
seemed wrang to me, what wad ye hae 
me du than ?” 

“Do as I told you and lay the blame 
on me.” 

“Na, my lord, that winna haud: I 
bude to du what I thocht richt, an’ lay 
the blame upo’ nobody, whatever cam 

“You young hypocrite! Why didn’t 
you tell me you meant to set up fora 
saint before I took you into my service ?” 

“’Cause I had nae sic intention, my 
lord. Surely a body micht ken himsel’ 
nae sant an’ yet like to haud his han’s 
clean.” 

“What did Mrs. Stewart tell you she 
wanted of you?” asked the marquis, al- 
most fiercely, after a moment’s silence. 

“She wantit me to get the puir laird to 
gang back till her; but I sair misdoobt, 
for a’ her fine words, it’s a closed door, 
gien it bena a lid, she wad hae upon 
him; an’ I wad suner be hangt nor hae 
a thoom i’ that haggis.” 

“Why should you doubt what a lady 
tells you?” 

“I wadna be ower ready, but I hae 
hard things, ye see, an’ bude to be upo’ 
my gaird.” 

“Well, I suppose, as you are a per- 
sonal friend of the idiot’s—” 

His lordship had thought to sting him, 
and paused for a moment, but Malcolm’s 
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manner revealed nothing except waiting 
watchfulness. 

“TI must employ some one else to 
get a hold of the fellow for her,” he 
concluded. 

“Ye winna du that, my lord,” cried 
Malcolm in a tone of entreaty, but his 
master chose to misunderstand him. 

“Who's to prevent me, I should like 
to know ?” he said. 

Malcolm accepted the misinterpreta- 
tion involved, and answered, but calm- 
ly, “Me, my lord: Zwull. At ony rate, 
Is’ du my best.” 

“Upon my word!” exclaimed Lord 
Lossie, “you presume sufficiently on my 
good-nature, young man!” 

“Hear me ae moment, my lord,” re- 
turned Malcolm. “I’ve been turnin’ ’t 
ower i’ my min’, an’ I see, plain as the 
daylicht, that I’m bun’, bein’ yer lord- 
ship’s servan’ an’ trustit by yer lordship, 
to say that to yersel’ the whilk I was 
nowise bun’ to say to Mistress Stewart. 
Sae, at the risk o’ angerin’ ye, I maun 
tell yer lordship, wi’ a’ respec’, ’at gien 
J can help it there sall no han’, gentle 
or semple, be laid upo’ the laird against 
his ain wull.” 

The marquis was getting tired of the 
contest. He was angry too, and none 
the less that he felt Malcolm was in the 
right. 

“Go to the devil, you booby !”’ he said, 
even more in impatience than in wrath. 

“T’m thinkin’ I needna budge,” re- 
torted Malcolm, angry also. 

“What do you mean by that inso- 
lence ?” 

“IT mean, my lord, that to gang will 
be to gang frae him. He canna be far 
frae yer lordship’s lug this meenute.” 

All the marquis’s gathered annoyance 
broke out at last in rage. He started 
from his chair, made three strides to 
Malcolm and struck him in the face. 

Malcolm staggered back till he was 
brought up by the door. “Hoot, my 
lord!’ he exclaimed as he sought his 
blue cotton handkerchief, “ye sudna hae 
dune that: ye’ll blaud the carpet.” 

“You precious idiot!’ cried his lord- 
ship, already repenting the deed, “ why 
didn’t you defend yourself?” 


“The quarrel was my ain, an’ I cud 
du as I likit, my lord.” 

“And why should you like to take a 
blow? Not to lift a hand, even to de- 
fend yourself!’ said the marquis, vexed 
both with Malcolm and with himself. 

“Because I saw I was i’ the wrang, 
my lord. The quarrel was o’ my ain 
makin’: I hed no richt to lowse my 
temper an’ be impident. Sae I didna 
daur defen’ mysel’. And I beg yer lord- 
ship’s pardon. But dinna ye du me the 
wrang to imagine, my lord, ’cause I took 
a flewet (4/ow) in good pairt whan I ken 
mysel’ i’ the wrang, ’at that’s hoo I wad 
cairry mysel’ gien ’twas for the puir laird. 
Faith! I s’ gar omy man ken a differ 
there!” 

“Go along with you, and don’t show 
yourself till you're fit to be seen. I hope 
it ll be a lesson to you.” 

“Tt wull, my lord,” said Malcolm. 
“But,” he added, “there was nae occa- 
sion to gie me sic a dirdum: a word wad 
had pitten me mair i’ the wrang.”’ 

So saying, he left the room with his 
handkerchief to his face. 

The marquis was really sorry for the 
blow, chiefly because Malcolm, without 
a shadow of pusillanimity, had taken it 
so quietly. Malcolm would, however, 
have had very much more the worse of 
it had he defended himself, for his mas- 
ter had been a bruiser in his youth, and 
neither his left hand nor his right arm 
had yet forgot its cunning so far as to 
leave him less than a heavy overmatch 
for one unskilled, whatever his strength 
or agility. 

For some time after he was gone the 
marquis paced up and down the room, 
feeling strangely and unaccountably un- 
comfortable. “The great lout!’’ he kept 
saying to himself, “why did he let me 
strike him ?” 

Malcolm went to his grandfather’s cot- 
tage. In passing the window he peeped 
in. The old man was sitting with his 
bagpipes on his knees, looking troubled. 
When he entered the old man held out 
his arms to him. 

“Tere’ll pe something cone wrong 
with you, Malcolm, my son!” he cried. 
“You'll pe hafing a hurt! She knows it, 
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she has it within her, though she couldn’t 
chust see it. Where is it?” 

As he spoke he proceeded to feel his 
head and face. 

“God pless her sowl! you are plood- 
ing, Malcolm!” he cried the same mo- 
ment. 

“It’s naething to greit aboot, daddy. 
It's hardly mair nor the flype o’ a saw- 
mon’s tail.” 

“Put who Il pe tone it?” asked Dun- 
can angrily. 

“Ow, the maister gae me a bit flewet,” 
answered Malcolm with indifference. 

“Where is he ?”’ cried the piper, rising 
in wrath. ‘Tak her to him, Malcolm. 
She will stap him. She will pe killing 
him. She will trive her turk into his 
wicked pody.” 

“Na, na, daddy,” said Malcolm: ‘‘we 
hae hed eneuch o’ dirks a’ready.”’ 

“Then you haf tone it yourself, then, 
Malcolm? My prave poy!” 

“No, daddy: I took my licks like a 
man, for I deserved them.” 

“Deserfed to pe peaten, Malcolm ?— 
to pe peaten like atog? Ton’t tell her 
that! Ton’t preak her heart, my poy.” 

“Tt wasna that muckle, daddy. I only 
telled him Auld Horny was at ’s lug.” 

“And she'll make no toubt it was 
true,” cried Duncan, emerging sudden 
from his despondency. 

“Ay, sae he was, only I had no richt 
to say ’t.”’ 

“Put you striked him pack, Malcolm ? 
Ton’t say you tidn’t gif him pack his 
plow. Ton’t tell it to her, Malcolm.” 

“Hoo cud I hit my maister, an’ mysel’ 
i’ the wrang, daddy ?” 

“Then she ‘Il must to it herself,’’ said 
Duncan quietly, and with the lips com- 
pressed of calm decision turned toward 
the door, to get his dirk from the next 
room, 

“Bide ye still, daddy,” said Malcolm, 
laying hold of his arm, “‘an’ sit ye doon 
till ye hear a’ aboot it first.” 

Duncan yielded, for the sake of better 
instruction in the. circumstances, over 
the whole of which Malcolm now went. 
But before he came to a close he had 
skillfully introduced and enlarged upon 
the sorrows and sufferings and dangers 


of the laird, so as to lead the old man 
away from the quarrel, dwelling especial- 
ly on the necessity of protecting Mr. 
Stewart from the machinations of his 
mother. Duncan listened to all he said 
with marked sympathy. 

“An’ gien the markis daur to cross me 
in ’t,”” said Malcolm at last as he ended, 
“Jat him leuk till himsel’, for it’s no at a 
buffet or twa I wad stick, gien the puir 
laird was intill ’t.” 

This assurance, indicative of a full 
courageous intent on the part of his grand- 
son, for whose manliness he was jealous, 
greatly served to quiet Duncan, and he 
consented at last to postpone all quit- 
tance, in the hope of Malcolm’s having 
the opportunity of a righteous quarrel 
for proving himself no coward. His 
wrath gradually died away, until at last he 


‘begged his boy to take his pipes, that he 


might give him a lesson. Malcolm made 
the attempt, but found it impossible to 
fill the bag with his swollen and cut lips, 
and had to beg his grandfather to play 
to him instead. He gladly consented, 
and played until bedtime, when, having 
tucked him up, Malcolm went quietly to 
his own room, avoiding supper and the 
eyes of Mrs. Courthope together. He 
fell asleep in a moment, and spent a 
night of perfect oblivion, dreamless of 
wizard lord or witch lady. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE CUTTER. 

SoME days passed, during which Mal- 
colm contrived that no one should see 
him: he stole down to his grandfather’s 
early in the morning, and returned to his 
own room at night. Duncan told the 
people about that he was not very well, 
but would be all right in a day or two. 
It was a time of jubilation to the bard, 
and he cheered his grandson’s retire- 
ment with music, and with wild stories 
of highland lochs and moors, chanted 
or told. Malcolm’s face was now much 
better, though the signs of the blow were 
still plain enough upon it, when a mes- 
senger came one afternoon to summon 
him to the marquis’s presence. 
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“Where have you been sulking all this 
time ?” was his master’s greeting. 

“T havena been sulkin’, my lord,” an- 
swered Malcolm. “Yer lordship tauld 
me to haud oot o’ the gait till I was fit 
to be seen, an’ no a sowl has set an ee 
upo’ me till this verra moment ’at yer 
lordship has me in yer ain.” 

“Where have you been, then?” 

“T’ my ain room at nicht, and doon 
at my gran’father’s as lang’s fowk was 
aboot—wi’ a bit dauner (s¢vo//) up the 
burn i’ the mirk.” 

“You couldn't encounter the shame of 
being seen with such a face, eh?” 

“Tt micht ha’ been thocht a disgrace 
to the tane or the tither o’ ’s, my lord— 
maybe to baith.” 

“If you don’t learn to curb that tongue 
of yours, it will bring you to worse.” 

“My lord, I confessed my faut and I 
pat up wi’ the blow. But if it hadna 
been that I was i’ the wrang—weel, 
things micht hae differt.” 

“Hold your tongue, I tell you! You're 
an honest, good fellow, and I’m sorry I 
struck you. There!” 

“T thank yer lordship.” 

“T sent for you because I’ve just heard 
from Aberdeen that the boat is on her 
way round. You must be ready to take 
charge of her the moment she arrives.” 

“T wull be that, my lord. It doesna 
shuit me at a’ to be sae lang upo’ the 
solid: I’m like a cowt upon a toll-ro’d.” 

The next morning he got a telescope, 
and taking with him his dinner of bread 
and cheese, and a book in his pocket, 
went up to the Temple of the Winds, to 
look out for the boat. Every few min- 
utes he swept the offing, but morning and 
afternoon passed, and she did not appear. 
The day’s monotony was broken only by 
a call from Demon. Malcolm looked 
landward, and spied his mistress below 
amongst the trees, but she never looked 
in his direction. 

He had just become aware of the first 
dusky breath of the twilight, when a tiny 
sloop appeared rounding the Deid Heid, 
as they called the promontory which 
closed in the bay on the east. The sun 


was setting, red and large, on the other 
side of the Scaurnose, and filled her 
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white sails with a rosy dye as she came 
stealing round in a fair soft wind. The 
moon hung over her thin and pale and 
ghostly, with hardly shine enough to 
show that it was indeed she and not the 
forgotten scrap of atorn-up cloud. As 
she passed the point and turned toward 
the harbor, the warm amethystine hue 
suddenly vanished from her sails, and 
she looked white and cold, as if the sight 
of the Death’s Head had scared the 
blood out of her. 

“It’s hersel’!’” cried Malcolm in de- 
light. “Aboot the size o’ a muckle her- 
rin’-boat, but nae mair like ane than 
Lady Florimel ’s like Meg Partan. It'll 
be jist gran’ to hae a cratur sae near 
leevin’ to guide an’ tak yer wull o'! I 
had nae idea she was gaein’ to be ony- 
thing like sae bonny. I'll no be fit to 
manage her in a squall, though. I maun 
hae anither han’, An’ I winna hae a 
laddie, aither. It maun be a grown man, 
or I winna tak in han’ to haud her abune 
the watter. I wull no. I’s hae Blue 
Peter himsel’ gien I can get him. Eh! 
jist luik at her, wi’ her bit gaff-tappie 
set, and her jib an’ a’, booin’ an’ booin’, 
an’ comin’ on ye as gran’ ’s ony born 
leddy!”’ 

He shut up the telescope, ran down 
the hill, unlocked the private door at its 
foot, and in three or four minutes was 
waiting her on the harbor-wall. 

She was a little cutter, and a lovely 
show to eyes capable of the harmonies of 
shape and motion. She came walking 
in, as the Partan, whom Malcolm found 
on the pierhead, remarked, ‘like a leddy 
closin’ her parasol as she cam.” Mal- 
colm jumped on board, and the two men 
who had brought her round gave up their 
charge. 

She was full-decked, with a dainty 
little cabin. Her planks were almost 
white: there was not a board in her off 
which one might not, as the Partan ex- 
panded the common phrase, “ait his 
parritch an’ never fin’ a mote in’s mou’.” 
Her cordage was all so clean, her stand- 
ing rigging so taut, everything so ship- 
shape, that Malcolm was in raptures. If 
the burn had only been navigable, so 
that he might have towed the graceful 
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creature home and laid her up under the 
very walls of the House! It would have 
perfected the place in his eyes. He made 
her snug for the night and went to report 
her arrival. 

Great was Lady Florimel’s jubilation. 
She would have set out on a “coasting 
voyage,” as she called it, the very next 
day, but her father listened to Malcolm. 

“Ye see, my lord,” said Malcolm, “I 
maun ken a’ aboot her afore I daur tak 
ye oot in her. An’ I canna unnertak’ to 
manage her my lane. Ye maun jist gie 
me anither man wi’ me.” 

“Get one,” said the marquis. 

Early in the morning, therefore, Mal- 
colm went to Scaurnose, and found Blue 
Peter amongst his nets. He could spare 
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a day or two, and would join him. They 
returned together, got the cutter into the 
offing, and with a westerly breeze tried 
her every way. She answered her helm 
with readiness, rose as light as a bird, 
made a good board, and seemed every 
way a safe boat. 

“She’s the bonniest craft ever lainch- 
ed!”’ said Malcolm, ending a description 
of her behavior and qualities rather too 
circumstantial for his master to follow. 

They were to make their first trip the 
next morning — eastward, if the wind 
should hold, landing at a certain ancient 
ruin on the coast two or three miles from 
Portlossie. 

[to BE CONTINUED. ] 


PHANTASIES 


(AFTER ROBERT SCHUMANN). 


I. EVENING. 
EST, beauty, stillness: not a waif of cloud 
From gray-blue east sheer to the yellow west— 
No film of mist the utmost slopes to shroud. 


The earth lies grave, by quiet airs caressed, 
And _ shepherdeth her shadows, but each stream, 
Free to the sky, is by that glow possessed, 


And traileth with the splendors of a dream 
Athwart the dusky land. Uplift thine eyes! 
Unbroken by a vapor or a gleam, 


The vast clear reach of mild, wan twilight skies. 
But look again, and lo, the evening star! 
Against the pale tints black the slim elms rise, 


The earth exhales sweet odors nigh and far, 
And from the heavens fine influences fall. 
Familiar things stand not for what they are: 


What they suggest, foreshadow or recall 
The spirit is alert to apprehend, 
Imparting somewhat of herself to all. 


Labor and thought and care are at an end: 
The soul is filled with gracious reveries, 
And with her mood soft sounds and colors blend; 
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For simplest sounds ring forth like melodies 
In this weird-lighted air—the monotone 
Of some far bell, the distant farmyard cries, 


A barking dog, the thin, persistent drone 
Of crickets, and the lessening call of birds. 
The apparition of yon star alone 


Breaks on the sense like music. Beyond words 
The peace that floods the soul, for night is here, 
And Beauty still is guide and harbinger. 


II. ASPIRATION, 
Dark: lies the earth, and bright with worlds the sky: 
That soft, large, lustrous star, that first outshone, 
Still holds us spelled with potent sorcery. 


Dilating, shrinking, lightening, it hath won 
Our spirit with its strange strong influence, 
And sways it as the tides beneath the moon. 


What impulse this, o’ermastering heart and sense ? 
Exalted, thrilled, the freed soul fain would soar 
Unto that point of shining prominence, 


Craving new fields and some unheard-of shore, 
Yea, all the heavens, for her activity, 
To mount with daring flight, to hover o’er 


Low hills of earth, flat meadows, level sea, 
And earthly joy and trouble. In this hour 
Of waning light and sound, of mystery, 


Of shadowed love and beauty-veiléd power, 
She feels her wings: she yearns to grasp her own, 
Knowing the utmost good to be her dower. 


A dream! a dream! for at a touch ’tis. gone. 
O mocking spirit! thy mere fools are we, 
Unto the depths from heights celestial thrown. 


From these blind gropings toward reality, 
This thirst for truth, this most pathetic need 
Of something to uplift, to justify, 


To help and comfort while we faint and bleed, 
May we not draw, wrung from the last despair, 
Some argument of hope, some blessed creed, 


That we can trust the faith which whispers prayer, 
The vanishings, the ecstasy, the gleam, 
The nameless aspiration and the dream? 


III. WHEREFORE? 
Deep languor overcometh mind and frame: 
A listless, drowsy, utter weariness, ' 
A trance wherein no thought finds speech or name, 
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The overstrainéd spirit doth possess. 
She sinks with drooping wing—poor unfledged bird, 
That fain had flown !—in fluttering breathlessness. 


To what end those high hopes that wildly stirred 
The beating heart with aspirations vain? 
Why proffer prayers unanswered and unheard 


To blank, deaf heavens that will not heed her pain? 
Where lead these lofty, soaring tendencies, 
That leap and fly and poise, to fall again, 


Yet seem to link her with the utmost skies? 
What mean these clinging loves that bind to earth, 
And claim her with beseeching, wistful eyes ? 


This little resting-place 'twixt death and birth, 
Why is it fretted with the ceaseless flow 
Of flood and ebb, with overgrowth and dearth, 


And vext with dreams, and clouded with strange woe? 
Ah! she is tired of thought, she yearns for peace, 
Seeing all things one equal end must know. 


Wherefore this tangle of perplexities, 
The trouble or the joy? the weary maze 
Of narrow fears and hopes that may not cease? 


A chill falls on her from the skiey ways, 
Black with the night-tide, where is none to hear 
The ancient cry, the Wherefore of our days. 


IV. FANCIES. 
The ceaseless whirr of crickets fills the ear 
From underneath each hedge and bush and tree, 
Deep in the dew-drenched grasses everywhere. 


The simple sound dispels the fantasy 
Of gloom and terror gathering round the mind. 
It seems a pleasant thing to breathe, to be, 


To hear the many-voiced, soft summer wind 
Lisp through the dark thick leafage overhead— 
To see the rosy half-moon soar behind 


The black slim-branching elms. Sad thoughts have fled, 
Trouble and doubt, and now strange reveries 
And odd caprices fill us in their stead. 


From yonder broken disk the redness dies, 
Like gold fruit through the leaves the half-sphere gleams, 
Then over the hoar tree-tops climbs the skies, 


Blanched ever more and more, until it beams 
Whiter than crystal. Like a scroll unfurled, 
And shadowy as a landscape seen in dreams, 
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Reveals itself the sleeping, quiet world, 
Painted in tender grays and whites subdued— 
The speckled stream with flakes of light impearled,. 


The wide, soft meadow and the massive wood. 
Naught is too wild for our credulity 
In this weird hour: our finest dreams hold good. 


Quaint elves and frolic flower-sprites we see, 
And fairies weaving rings of gossamer, 
And angels floating through the filmy air. 


Vv. IN THE NIGHT. 
Let us go in: the air is dank and chill 
With dewy midnight, and the moon rides high 
O’er ghostly fields, pale stream and spectral hill. 


This hour the dawn seems farthest from the sky 
So weary long the space that lies between 
That sacred joy and this dark mystery 


Of earth and heaven: no glimmering is seen, 
In the star-sprinkled east, of coming day, 
Nor, westward, of the splendor that hath been. 


Strange fears beset us, nameless terrors sway 
The brooding soul, that hungers for her rest, 
Outworn with changing moods, vain hopes’ delay, 


With conscious thought o’erburdened and oppressed. 
The mystery and the shadow wax too deep: 
She longs to merge both sense and thought in sleep. 


VI. FAERIE. 
From the oped lattice glance once more abroad 
While the ethereal moontide bathes with light 
Hill, stream and garden and white-winding road. 


All gracious myths born of the shadowy night 
Recur, and hover in fantastic guise, 
Airy and vague, before the drowsy sight. 


On yonder soft gray hill Endymion lies 
In rosy slumber, and the moonlit air 
Breathes kisses on his cheeks and lips and eyes. 


*Twixt bush and bush gleam flower-white limbs, left bare, 
Of huntress-nymphs, and flying raiment thin, 
Vanishing faces, and bright floating hair. 


The quaint midsummer fairies and their kin, 
Gnomes, elves and trolls, on blossom, branch and grass 
Gambol and dance, and winding out and in 


Leave circles of spun dew where’er they pass. 
Through the blue ether the freed Ariel flies ; 
Enchantment holds the air; a swarming mass 
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Of myriad dusky, gold-winged dreams arise, 
Throng toward the gates of sense, and so possess 
The soul, and lull it to forgetfulness. 


VII. CONFUSED DREAMS. 
O strange, dim other-world revealed to us, 
Beginning there where ends reality, 
Lying ‘twixt life and death, and populous 


With souls from either sphere! now enter we 
Thy twisted paths. Barred is the silver gate, 
But the wild-carven doors of ivory 


Spring noiselessly apart: between them straight 
Flies forth a cloud of nameless shadowy things, 
With harpies, imps and monsters, small and great, 


Blurring the thick air with their darkening wings. 
All humors of the blood and brain take shape, 
And fright us with our own imaginings. 


A trouble weighs upon us: no escape 
From this unnatural region can there be. 
Fixed eyes stare on us, wide mouths grin and gape, 


Familiar faces out of reach we see. 
Fain would we scream, to shatter with a cry 
_ The tangled woof of hideous fantasy, 


When, lo! the air grows clear, a soft fair sky 
Shines overhead; sharp pain dissolves in peace ; 
Beneath the silver archway quietly 


We float away: all troublous visions cease. 
By a strange sense of joy we are possessed, 
Body and spirit soothed in perfect rest. 


VIII. THE END OF THE SONG. 
What dainty note of long-drawn melody 
Athwart our dreamless sleep rings sweet and clear, 
Till all the fumes of slumber are brushed by, 


And with awakened consciousness we hear 
The pipe of birds? Look forth! The sane, white way 
Blesses the hilltops, and the sun is near. 


All misty phantoms slowly roll away 
With the night’s vapors toward the western sky. 
The Real enchants us, the fresh breath of hay 


Blows toward us; soft the meadow-grasses lie, 
Bearded with dew; the air is a caress; 
The sudden sun o’ertops the boundary 


Of eastern hills, the morning joyousness 
Thrills tingling through the frame; life’s pulse beats strong; 
Night’s fancies melt like dew. So ends the song! 

EMMA LAaAzarvs. 
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NE of the chief sources of pleas- 

ure to Americans in foreign picture- 
galleries is the historical portraits. We 
are always eager to know how people 
we have heard about looked: a likeness 
of a person of note has a charm even 
for the least curious. The interest differs 
with the subject and the beholder, but 
the portrait of any celebrity attracts some 
degree of attention from every passer-by. 
When our jaded perceptions turn weari- 
ly from the Last Suppers, the Last Judg- 
ments, the loves of Olympian divinities, 
the doings of Dutch boors, the battle- 
pieces, the cattle-pieces, the landscapes 
and marine studies of every school, they 
awake anew as our eyes rest on features 
unknown yet long familiar, and we find 
that we have before us a famous original 
portrait of a hero, sage, poet or ideal z7- 
amorata of our early years, with whom 
we had made intimate acquaintance in 
the woodcuts of our school history or the 
frontispiece of our favorite book of verse. 
For certain people popularity has estab- 
lished a sort of conventional type, a 
mould of general characteristics, as in 
the case of Shakespeare, Washington, 
Napoleon I., Lord Byron, Mary Stuart, 
Marie Antoinette; but while instantly 
recognizing all pictures of these favor- 
ite sons and daughters of fame, we are 
struck by the discrepancies between por- 
traits of them which claim to be authentic, 
yet which, but for their adherence to the 
aforesaid type, we should not suppose in 
any way connected with each other. 
None show this so strikingly as those 
of Mary Stuart. Everybody knows at a 
glance for whom they are meant, yet 
some depict her in all the lustre of those 
charms which have been more sounded 
than any other woman’s, while others, 
taken in the bloom of youth and pros- 
perity, show her as not one whit more 
lovely than her unbeautiful cousin Eliz- 
abeth, and force us to the unwilling con- 
clusion that, after all, her power lay in 
nothing more definite than that wholly 


impalpable quality, attraction. The like- 
nesses of Elizabeth are sometimes really 
handsome; so that we are obliged to 
remember that her father was originally 
a personable man, and that her mother 
never would have been her mother but 
for her good looks: certainly there is 
testimony in contemporaneous portraits 
of her to vindicate the sincerity of her 
courtiers and suitors in their raptures. 
Of one of her adorers there is a picture 
in the South Kensington Museum in- 
scribed with the followir z startling words : 
“Robert Devereux, carl of Essex, the 
favorite of Queen Elizabeth” —an un- 
blushing announcement which quite hor- 
rified us by its inconsistency with ordi- 
nary British propriety. Where was the 
critic with his “No scandal about Queen 
Elizabeth” ? but there is rather too fre- 
quent need for that quotation in reading 
her history. Of her sweet namesake 
and cousin, the “Queen of Hearts,” 
daughter of James I. of England, and 
afterward winter-queen of Bohemia, there 
is a pretty infant-portrait at Holyrood 
Palace—only a baby’s face in a huge 
kite-shaped ruff, like a recent fashion in 
bonbons and sugar-plum boxes. Look- 
ing at the cherub phiz in its monstrous 
stiff setting, one thinks of the reverses 
of her future life, which, clad in romance 
as they are for us, must have been bitter 
prose to her. Few contrasts are more 
touching than those suggested by the 
portraits of children who have afterward 
become prominent actors in the drama 
of history, the heroes and heroines, the 
villains or the victims, of its tragedies. 
The retrospect from the climax of great- 
ness or of guilt to the unconscious days 
of dependence, frolic mirth, quickly- 
dried tears, innocent caresses, which are 
in some degree the heritage of all, is 
one of the commonest themes of real or 
imaginary monologue, of sentimental- 
izing and moralizing; but here we have 
the process inverted, and the antithesis 
is heightened by seeing the baby before 
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you as he actually was before the long 
career began. The mind wanders back- 
ward and forward between the opening 
and the close—from this chubby darling, 
with its rose or its pet bird or beast, to 
the world-worn form falling beneath its 
weight of care and crime, of accumulated 
suffering or ill-doing, by the headsman’s 
axe, the assassin’s knife, the bullet of 
battles, the poisoned chalice, the prem- 
ature failing of the flame, or the weary 
threescore years and ten. 

‘In the same gallery of Holyrood the 
line of Scotch kings is represented by 
an unbroken series of portraits, which 
makes the Rameses and Thothmes mere 

‘upstarts in their day, as it extends back 
from the little princess in her ruff to 

Fergus I., 330 B. c.; and all originals of 
course! The most interesting of them 
is James V., the father of Mary Stuart, 
who, hearing of her birth and of the 
fatal defeat at Solway in the same hour, 
died broken-hearted, exclaiming, “It 
came with a lass,* and it went with a 
lass!" His countenance is handsome, 
kingly, gentle, melancholy, and has that 
peculiar expression which, with the know- 
ledge of the man’s after fate in mind, 
strikes us as a forecast. Sir Philip Sidney 
bears this seal upon his beautiful, high- 
bred brow: the long aquiline mask is 
full of chivalry, of poetry, of sweetness. 
Never was there a man whose face was 
more completely the title-page of his na- 
ture; and he too wears the indefinable 
reflex of early death, the badge of those 
whom the gods love. 

Perhaps the man whose pictures are 
least like what a fancy portrait, painted 
after the universal notion of him, would 
be is Charles II. That harsh-featured, 
heavy -browed, saturnine physiognomy 
and almost gaunt form the “Merry Mon- 
arch”! Yet his likenesses all agree. 
Royalty and courage are the only attri- 
butes of the man which we find in his 
face; but his wit, grace, courtesy, good- 
nature, and the easy epicureanism and 
gay, devil-may-care which were among 
his more amiable faults, must have ha- 
bitually transfigured the stern visage. 

*The crown of Scotland came to the Stuarts by 
marriage with Bruce’s daughter. 
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There is a story of his coming at dawn 
to Stonehenge, when flying for his life, 
to meet a few faithful adherents, and 
finding himself alone at this weird hour 
and spot: he had to wait long for his 
friends, on whose keeping the tryst all 
depended, and he knew not whether the 
delay meant discovery or treachery. He 
amused himseif by counting and recount- 
ing the Druidical stones, which it is be- 
lieved by the country-folk no one ever 
counted twice alike. Now with some 
natures this “dull, mechanic exercise” 
would be the supreme effort of self-com- 
mand, but in him it seems like the in- 
corrigible levity which stood him in such 
good stead in evil days, and served him 
so ill in better ones. 
Engraving—but to a still greater ex- 
tent photography—has multiplied the 
likenesses of nearly all very famous peo- 
ple indefinitely, so that most of us have 
an extensive picture -gallery of celebri- 
ties in our memory; but there is a large 
class of men and women who have 
played the part of squire to the knight, 
of confidante to the heroine, of deus ex 
machind at the crisis, of the power be- 
hind the throne, of Roz ad’ Yvetot and 
King of Brentford on the historic stage. 
We seldom know how these minor per- 
sonages looked, and, coming upon their 
portraits in corners of European palaces 
and galleries, feel a new-born interest in 
the originals. In the National Portrait 
Gallery of the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, where one meets any number of 
old friends and enemies and slight ac- 
quaintances, we were struck by a fine 
portrait of a man between twenty-five 
and thirty-five years of age, in the dress 
of a gentleman of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. His features were handsome, his 
bearing noble, his expression pensive to 
sadness, and not unkindly. This was 
Judge Jeffreys, the butcher Jeffreys of the 
Bloody Assizes—an amazing picture. 
But it is not more incredible than an 
equally authentic one of a person of still 
worse repute in a painting by Titian in 
the Dresden Gallery. The usual group 
of the Holy Family is approached by a 
dignified signor in the Italian costume 
of the fifteenth century, who presents his 
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wife and children to the Madonna and 
Infant. The lady is simply dressed in 
white; her figure is short and youthful, 
but matronly; her face, with its small, 
regular features, brilliant fairness and 
pale golden hair drawn smoothly behind 
the ears over the shapely little head, her 
clasped hands, and modest, reverent de- 
meanor, suggest no force of intellect or 
character, but a paragon of placid, de- 
vout, wifely and motherly womanhood. 
This sweet being is Lucrezia Borgia, ac- 
companied by Alfonso, duke of Ferrara, 
her fourth husband, as she reminds him 
in warning tones in Victor Hugo’s play. 
In that same magnificent collection is 
the portrait of Violante Palma by her 
father, painted with her two sisters, both 
so beautiful and so strikingly like her 
that some have fancied it was three 
views of the same face; but the differ- 
ence in age as well as appearance is evi- 
dent; and we think we identified one of 
the other two ladies in a picture at the 
Belvedere Gallery at Vienna, and again, 
grown sadly stout and red-faced, as Ju- 
dith or Herodias’s daughter in a side- 
room of the Uffizi at Florence. We con- 
stantly meet the exquisite Violante— 
sometimes distinguished by her flower, 
a violet, in her bosom—in Rome at the 
Sciarra Palace as the Bella Donna of 
Titian,* one of whose flames she was, 
and in both figures of his Holy and Pro- 
fane Love in the Borghese Gallery; as 
his Flora in the Uffizi, and in more than 
one Venus; and lastly, again by her 
father’s pencil, in the fuller bloom of the 
superb Santa Barbara in the church of 
Santa Maria Formosa at Venice. 

There are two very interesting rooms 
in the Pitti Palace—one hung with por- 
traits of the old masters by themselves, 
the other with those of modern painters. 
Many of those of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries tell the story of the 
painter’s life, and are singularly in ac- 
cordance with the character of his genius. 
We find Titian as an old man, majestic, 
beautiful, with a full gray beard and 
glance of calm observation and power, 
the furred robe, velvet cap and heavy 


* This picture, though it goes by his name, is some- 
times ascribed to her father. 
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gold chain of a senator and grand sei- 
gneur—a man who had fulfilled all his 
promises, and to whom all the promises 
of life had been fulfilled. Lionardo da 
Vinci, taken at nearly the same age, is 
even handsomer, statelier, more serene 
in the satisfaction of all he had achieved 
and enjoyed; yet is there, or is there 
not, a gleam of melancholy deep down 
below the surface of his magnificent 
eyes? Michael Angelo, with his rugged 
brow, broken nose and short rough 
beard, looks lonely, grand, stern, ab- 
sorbed in great thoughts and the com- 
panionship of Titans. Guido Reni is 
very handsome, and even when elderly 
fair, smooth and sleek; his nostril is 
sensitive, but only with an artistic sen- 
sibility: there is no trace of strong feel- 
ing, high or deep, in his face. Vandyke 
has a melancholy, refined, dreamy, high- 
strung countenance. Velasquez is ugly, 
but impressive, gloomy and morose —a 
haughty hidalgo. Salvator Rosa, who 
must have been a great humbug, has 
painted himself as a sort of combination 
of the stage-brigand and sentimental 
posture-maker: he is dark and hand- 
some, despite a hatchet face and very 
coarse mouth. Portraits of Rubens by 
himself may be found in almost every 
gallery in Europe, and the general im- 
pression left on the mind is of a red- 
haired, high-colored, handsome man in 
his heyday, with an aristocratic air, a 
merry eye, and a sensual mouth between 
the up-curled moustache and down-curl- 
ed imperial.: They vary very much, how- 
ever, even to the coloring. Those of his 
two wives are strong contrasts. Eliza- 
beth Brandt is a sweet-looking, tranquil, 
full-formed blonde; Helen Forment, a 
laughing brunette with a cherry mouth 
and eyebrows arched almost to a peak, 
which gives her face great vivacity. He 
has repeated them in a whole Tempe of 
goddesses, nymphs, oreads, dryads and 
bacchantes, often with astounding indel- 
icacy. One never fails to recognize Frau 
Rubens, whether disguised by her attire 
or by the lack of it, yet the two faces are 
sometimes so blended that, different as 
they are, one cannot tell which wife was 
the model. But the artist’s portrait which 
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had most dramatic interest of all to us 
was a picture of Andrea del Sarto and 
his wife, in the Pitti Palace at Florence. 
We were already familiar with Andrea’s 
comely, irresolute and beardless counte- 
nance, for there are several portraits of 
him in the Florentine galleries — one 
when a youth, in which the features, and 
even hair, have the laziness of adoles- 
cence and immaturity. In that where 
he figures with his wife he is in the early 
prime of life, and there is less of the weak- 
ness which is so painfully apparent in 
the others. She is indeed the Lucrezia 
of Browning’s poem: the exquisite con- 
tour and harmony of her oval face gain 
character from the short, decided chin: 
the nose is straight and delicate, the 
mouth is small, the lips full, but not too 
full, and half smiling, as if with an habit- 
ual expression. Her hair is pale auburn, 
in rich, slightly-waving bands, her eyes 
of a soft light brown. The figures are 
not quite half length: one of his arms is 
round her neck, and the hand rests upon 
her shoulders, while with the other he 
points to an open letter which she holds 
carelessly in her taper fingers. His 
pained and troubled face is turned to- 
ward her with a glance of anxious but 
affectionate remonstrance; hers looks 
full out ,of the frame, placid and com- 
placent, with the habitual half smile: she 
has evidently heard all that he is saying 
before, and does not heed it, scarcely 
hears it now. If he should pause for an 
answer, she will absently say, “ Did you 
speak ?”’ His gentle face is full of con- 
cern and appeal, as though pleading 
more for her than for himself. It tells a 
sad story. How strange that he should 
have put it upon canvas! yet no stran- 
ger than that men and women should 
publish their own inner lives in poems 
and novels. A discussion arose among 
us as to the nature of the document 
which had caused so much perturbation 
in Andrea’s soul. “A love-letter,” said 
all the party save one; “A bill,” said 
the only married woman present: his- 
tory justifies both hypotheses. Lucre- 


_ zia's face, although almost faultless, does 


not produce the impression of striking 
beauty we expected: one must go to the 


gallery at Madrid to see her in all her 
peerlessness. There is one later portrait 
of Andrea by himself, in which we find 
him elderly, yet, notwithstanding his trou- 
bles, fat, rubicund and still good-looking : 
the mouth is youthful, and as hopelessly 
weak as ever, but he is flabby, slovenly, 
and looks as if he might have given up 
painting and taken to drink—not despe- 
rately, but in a foolish, feeble way. 

But we have wandered among the @z 
majores, and must descend to the lower 
class to whom this paper is appropriated. 
Portraits of the Medici of course abound 
in the Florentine galleries: one is sur- 
prised to find how many of them there 
were. There are faces of every type— 
coarse and heavy, keen and fine (/ime 
in the French sense, not in ours), weak 
faces and strong faces, brave and cow- 
ardly, lordly and mean, reckless and sly. 
In most of them there is an air of com- 
mand, and an element of relentlessness 
more or less developed, but not one good 
face among them all, unless we except 
old Giovanni, with whom the fortunes of 
the house may be said to begin: he is 
ugly, but his features are full of charac- 
ter—a very long, pointed nose, long up- 
per lip and projecting under one, a ple- 
beian cast of countenance, but benig- 
nant and intelligent. This long upper lip 
is a constantly recurring feature, but there 
is no Medici face, properly speaking, as 
there was a Stuart face, and as there is 
a Bourbon and a Bonaparte face. Some 
of the Medici women are beautiful—al- 
though their faces are nearly as bad as 
the men’s—but among the men beauty 
is singularly wanting. Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent, painted by his adulator Vasari, 
looks like an astute, cruel old miser, and 
but for his large dark eyes would recall 
the portraits of Louis XI. of France. 
Leo X. is fat-faced and light-complexion- 
ed—Alexander an unmistakable mulatto, 
as indeed the scandal runs. One of the 
most striking is Cosmo, the first duke, a 
haughty, courageous, choleric face, but 
full of ability, and not without nobleness. 
Still more attractive is the splendid sol- 
dier head, by Titian, of the young Gio- 
vanni delle Bande Nere (“of the Black 
Bands,” as he was called, from the arm- 
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or of his troops), in the Uffizi—a small 
hawk’s head, with short, sharp, clear-cut 
features, a brilliant eye, the mouth too 
strongly marked perhaps, the whole face 
full of fire and determination. The con- 
trast to every type presented by the fam- 
ily is so great that it speaks at once of 
an infusion of nobler blood: his mother 
was a Sforza, and the eagle profile of 
Ludovico Sforza has descended to his 
young kinsman. There is a small room 


_in the Uffizi with a collection of minia- 


tures of the Medici, and among them 
many children, most of them so evil in 
expression that it makes the heart sick 
to look at them: almost the only excep- 
tion is a very lovely, golden-haired, blue- 
eyed, rosy boy of about eight years old 
—Garcia, one of the brothers in Rogers’s 
poem: the elder, Giovanni, killed him 
in a fit of rage, and their father in his 
grief and fury killed Giovanni—the moth- 
er died of a broken heart. In the like- 
nesses of the later dukes great degen- 
eracy is observable, even from the early 
unlovely standards: after intermarriage 
with the House of Austria the terrible 
under lip of that family protrudes itself 
upon the notice. In the vestibule of the 
first corridor of the Uffizi, around the 
great bronze boar and two fine antique 
dogs of Molossus, are ranged on pedes- 
tals the busts of the dukes, beginning 
with that of Cosmo by Benvenuto Cellini. 
Gaston, in a huge eighteenth-century wig, 
with an expression of absurd arrogance, 
looks like a faux grand homme from 
one of Moliére’s comedies. Yet even 
from him to the Austrian archdukes 
(Maria Theresa’s children and remoter 
descendants), who came in on the ex- 
tinction of the Medici, the fall is abys- 
mal: their imbecility and ugliness are 
repulsive and scarcely human. The 
foreheads recede and vanish, the under 
jaw projects until it absorbs mouth, chin 
and cheeks, and Leopold, one of the 
last, is such a combination of deformities 
as to be little short of a monster. That 
Austrian under lip is one of the most 
encroaching features which can afflict a 
dynasty : in the line of the Spanish sove- 
reigns we are unpleasantly struck by it 
in Charles V.; in Philip II. it is already 
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much more prominent; and so it pro- 
ceeds, until in Philip IV. it has reached 
such dimensions that the unhappy mon- 
arch never could have been able to close 
his mouth, and how he masticated is a 
mystery. We feel that it was time this 
should stop: the line ended with him, 
and the duke of Anjou brought his fine 
Bourbon nose to the rescue. 

In the Brera at Milan we found a 
small picture of Petrarch’s Laura. Who 
can find words exquisite enough for his 
idea of the divine Laura? Yet all we 
saw was a pale and pinched-faced lady 
with faded auburn hair and eyes, too 
high a forehead, and a mouth which 
looks as if she had been saying “prunes” 
and “prisms” for an hour. Another 
likeness in the Borghese Gallery at Rome 
reproduces these peculiarities. The best 
known likeness of her, said to be an 
original by Simone Mimini, a friend of 
Petrarch’s who painted her and was 
thanked by the poet in verse, is in the 
Capella degli Spagnuoli of the church of 
Santa Maria Novella at Florence: she 
stands amid a group of friends—Ci- 
mabue, Giotto, Petrarch and the merry 
Boccaccio—in a great allegorical fresco. 
She wears a close-fitting green gown and 
a funny little white nightcap, but she is 
prettier and less prim than in the pic- 
tures of the Brera and Borghese galle- 
ries, has a fuller face and franker smile : 
between her breast and throat quivers a 
small flame, the meaning of which it is 
hard to guess. 

Probably no portrait of a woman, 
therefore no portrait, has been so much 
gazed at, sighed over and copied as that 
of Beatrice Cenci. That of her mother 
hangs beside it, showing the same soft 
contour of face, childish mouth, pathos 
of eye and brow: the resemblance is en- 
hanced by a similar turbaned headgear, 
but the light is so bad that it is difficult 
to tell how far it goes. On the other 
side is her step-mother, the confidante 
and accomplice who shared her fate—a 
fine-looking, full-formed, commonplace, 
middle-aged woman. In that same gal- 
lery of the Palazzo Barberini is a picture 
which has puzzled many inquisitive gen- 
erations: it is called the Fornarina, and 
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there is a duplicate of it, known by the 


same name, in the Borghese collection. 
It is by Raphael, and is said to be his 
last love: that in the Borghese Gallery 
is by his pupil, Giulio Romano. How 
many exclamations of disappointment 
have been uttered over these pictures! 
The subject is a half-naked woman of no 
extraordinary beauty of face or form, with 
a bold, hard expression and unmeaning 
black eyes, her straight black hair half 
hidden by a turban. Can this indeed be 
the beauty of Raphael’s heart, the light 
of his eyes, the original of his Madonnas? 
If so, who, then, is that supremely beau- 
tiful woman in the Tribune of the Uffizi, 
with a white tucker plaited round her 
bodice, a fur cloak over one shoulder, 
and a slender myrtle wreath lying lightly 
on her magnificent waving chestnut hair? 
This picture is a marvel of color and ex- 
ecution: one sees the grain of the ex- 
quisite clear skin, the light in the lovely 
brown eyes, the freshness of the ripe 
lips. It is the face of a consummate 
contadina beauty, superb and soft, not 
aristocratic, but with an affluence of per- 
fections which leaves nothing to be asked. 
She, too, is by Raphael, and has been 
called the Fornarina; so we may choose 
for ourselves. But she has also been 
called Vittoria Colonna, though there 
exists a portrait of the latter in the Co- 
lonna Palace at Rome which has been 
adopted as the frontispiece of her Poems 
—a pale blonde, with a pure, proud face 
of the most patrician order, straight, 
slender features and form. But there is 
no end of these mysteries, for who is 
that other Bella Donna of Titian’s in 
the Pitti Palace? Not the lovely Vio- 
lante, whose face appears in one of his 
Venuses in the Tribune? Was she in- 
deed the duchess of Urbino, whom we 
see in a room in the Uffizi decorously 
dressed and hanging beside her hus- 
band—an elderly lady, much gone off in 
looks? There is a suspicious similarity 
of feature. And who is the gray-eyed 
man, with an inscrutable expression of 
countenance, in the Pitti Palace—said to 
be Titian’s finest portrait? “Picture of 
an Unknown,” says the catalogue, so we 
may speculate at pleasure. There is 


hardly a collection which does not con- 
tain some of these sphinx-like portraits, 
and after the excitement of trying to 
guess a dead secret it is a relief to turn 
to faces whose names and stories are 
known. 

In the little gallery of Herrenhausen, 
belonging to the cottage-palace of the 
clodpole kings of Hanover, there is a 
small but most interesting collection of 
portraits for readers of Thackeray’s Four 
Georges and of Carlyle’s Frederick the 
Great. There we find the dramatis per- 
sone of the Kénigsmark tragedy, the 
romantic story which moves even the 
surly old Scotchman in telling of Sophie 
Dorothea’s early love for the pretty page, 
her playmate at her father’s court, flam- 
ing out passionately after her forced mar- 
riage to the morose and taciturn elector 
of Hanover, and consuming herself and 
lover in its fatal fire. Ké6énigsmark has 
the very face for the hero of such a story 
—as handsome as possible, with loosely- 
curling brown hair, bold brown eyes full 
of spirit and audacity, a round smooth 
throat, every line of the pugnacious fea- 
tures curved and softened by youth and 
voluptuousness. Poor Sophie Dorothea 
hangs hard by—a pretty, petulant-look- 
ing young creature with bright dark eyes, 
a pouting red mouth, a willful, winsome, 
countenance: her stiff, straight, long- 
waisted dress seems to cramp her supple 
form as her rigid life galled her untamed 
nature. As like her as a sister, but with 
less of self-will and more of sadness, is 
her descendant, Caroline Matilda of 
Denmark, another victim of royal mar- 
riages, whose story is strangely like 
Sophie’s, though Fate was kinder to her, 
inasmuch as she died young. Her in- 
nocence, in which few would believe at 
the time, is almost established now, 
though there can be no doubt that she 
loved the able and accomplished Struen- 
see, first hers husband’s physician and 
then prime minister, who died a cruel 
and ignominious death, a sacrifice to the 
slow jealousy of the stupid king and the 
malignant enmity of the wicked queen- 
mother. Caroline Matilda’s spinnet is pre- 
served in this little gallery, waking emo- 
tions as one looks at it and fancies what 
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confidences the poor girl’s fingers must 
have poured into it when her lips were 
silent in that foreign and unfriendly land, 
and what moments of consolation she 
may have drawn from it in return. One 
can fancy she had just risen from it when 
she wrote with her diamond on the win- 
dow-pane, “God make others happy— 
keep me innocent.” What a resigned 
and heart-broken petition ! 


ROUGHING IT IN THE LEBANON. 
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Yes, the women’s portraits are the 
most interesting, although we so often 
look at them through our tears, for, 
whether we turn the pages of history or 
wander through the galleries of these 
forsaken abodes of greatness, 


We see wherever light illumineth 
Beauty and anguish walking hand in hand 
The downward slopes of death. 


SARAH B. WISTER. 


ROUGHING IT IN THE LEBANON. 


ALESTINE had been done—the thir- 
ty days of up hill and down hill on 
steeds of various virtues and vices, where 
the traveler is subject at every turn to 
peril of life and limb in a stony land 
without roads, and where, consequently, 
an upset or a kick may cut short his 
journey in the twinkling of an eye. 

All this was over, as we emphatically 
hoped, for we were at Damascus, fairly 
within the compass of Syria, and only 
Baalbec, the acme of our aspirations, 
lay between us and Beyrout. Ov/y Baal- 
bec! That meant more than we had 
then any idea of. The last night had 
been signalized by torrents of rain and 
a storm of thunder and lightning; and 
when, obedient to the call of the imperi- 
ous bell, we left our cambric habitations 
and marshaled at the breakfast-table, 
we discussed not merely fowls and eggs, 
but our future prospects. Should we 
proceed at once to Beyrout, or press on, 
in spite of difficulties, to the desired 
goal? Several of our party, like Pliable 
of old, looked back from the swampy 
ground in which our tents were pitched 
and sighed for the comfortable quarters 
of Demetri’s hotel and the noble dili- 
gence road, so great a luxury to way- 
worn travelers whose sides ached with 
the jog-trot travel of the previous month. 
But, others of us being made of sterner 
stuff, a separation took place: the faint- 
hearted and feeble dropped off, and of 


the thirty-three forming our party only 
twenty-two remained, seven of these be- 
ing ladies. 

The rain fell tremendously ; progress 
seemed impossible. Thetents were taken 
down, and we, poor things! huddled to- 
gether as we could on the wet sludge, 
happy if we could find a shred of any- 
thing to standon. At last we concluded 
it was better to sit on our horses’ backs at 
an elevation from the wet earth, and so 
await further orders. Presently the word 
to proceed was given, notwithstanding 
the rain; so off we started, for better and 
worse. The sky cleared, and we wound 
past the smiling, fruitful gardens by the 
gushing stream of the Abana, edged on 
each side by tall poplars with silver stems 
and tender green foliage. Noble moun- 
tains of craggy limestone with gushing 
waterfalls bounded the view, and as we 
thought of the narrow Jordan bed so 
lately left behind, we were reminded of 
Naaman’s query, “Are not Abana and 
Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than 
all the waters of Israel?” Like a chang- 
ing April day was that ride. From the 
profusion of beauty on either side of the 
winding valley we ascended a high table- 
land. Rain came on again— pitiless, 
drenching rain: coldly blew the biting 
wind, the mountains peered on us through 
the mist with stern awfulness, desolation 
itself seemed imaged, when suddenly we 
were cheered by the sight of a luxuriant 
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fruit-garden below, quite an oasis in the 
desert, and then, still more cheering, 
the unexpected appearance of our tents. 
Poor weary, drenched outcasts, nothing 
was ready for us, so we sank down on a 
heap of baggage and bemoaned our lot. 
Newman Hall's cheery face soon, how- 
ever, restored sunshine as he beckoned 
a few of us away to a kitchen fire, when 
we were soon gladly ensconced over the 
charcoal-heated apparatus, the canny 
cook meanwhile cleverly adjusting his tin 
saucepans and blowing the flame with a 
kind of fan. We had a good deal of 
drollery with him over his operations, 
and drew from him that he had acted as 
president of the cuisine to the prince of 
Wales when in these parts, and that His 
Royal Highness used to come, as we 
had done, to overlook him. He said he 
had learned his art by long years of study 
at Paris, and could command extraor- 
dinary wages. After sundry questions, 
the London preacher declared himself 
to be now a perfect cook, having as- 
certained that the two requisite qualifica- 
tions were, firstly, to buy the best meat, 
and, secondly, to dress it in the best man- 
ner. The revelations thus elicited went 
some way toward the solution of the 
mystery of our wonderful dinners, with 
five or six courses, got up in that wild 
region at little more than an hour’s no- 
tice. At length the welcome dinner-bell 
sounded, and we mustered round the 
table—not attired in Parisian style, but 
rather Bedouin-like in our draggled 
dresses and head-gear of various kinds 
to keep out the wet and cold, the ground 
on which we were encamped being a 
perfect swamp from the heavy rain. 

We separated for the night, finding 
our respective tents by the aid of a guide 
carrying a candle, the words of one of 
our company sounding ominously in our 
ears: “It'll be a bad lookout for any of 
you that can’t swim.” And so it proved. 
We had a drenching night, and early in 
the morning the first ouecry was that we 
were surrounded by snow—snow on the 
mountains, snow on all sides. Present- 
ly our tent began to collapse, and we 
tried to hold it up while we gave the 


alarm. “Pietro!"’ we shouted loudly to 
Vor. XIV.—15 
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our dragoman ; but Pietro was called in 
vain, for meantime a piercing cry, re- 
sembling that of a thousand cats, gave 
notice that other ladies were enfolded 
like a sandwich between their tents and 
the ground. At length came our turn 
for assistance: the stakes were strength- 
ened, but the soil was too wet to support 
the props, and suddenly, in a moment, 
down came the canvas walls while we 
were yet in our beds. It was but poor 
consolation that the moon shone bright- 
ly on the snow with an indescribable 
beauty. There we were, all the romance 
and poetry utterly snowed out. Two of 
our gentlemen kindly came to the res- — 
cue, and bore us, beds and all, into an 
empty tent, other ladies being carried 
like babes in arms. Black coffee was 
brought us in little handleless cups, 
Arab fashion. We dressed under dif- 
ficulties, benumbed with the cold; and, 
wending our way as best we could over 
the marshy ground, we thawed and par- 
tially dried ourselves over a charcoal fire.. 

Farther progress that day was out of 
the question: the tents could not be re- 
placed on account of the soft state of the: 
earth, so our only alternative was to take 
possession of two native houses, which. 
the owners agreed to let us for the oc- 
casion : one we used as a dining-saloon,,. 
and the two large rooms on the ground 
floor of the other served for sleeping- 
apartments for ladies and gentlemen re- 
spectively. In these our iron bedsteads 
were placed, and, as there was no other 
furniture, they answered the double pur- 
pose of seats by day and couches at 
night. The roof was formed of wooden 
rafters filled up with fagots; the floor, - 
walls and ceiling were whitewashed; a 
huge amphora for water seemed the only 
utensil. The Arab women and children 
streamed in ad /bttum at the open door, 
dirty and full of curiosity: look through 
the window they could not, as the house 
did not boast one. A fire of fagots, 
which we had to get replenished by 
signs, soon warmed us externally ; and 
sketching and journalizing, with the 
amusement afforded by our unbidden 
visitors, made us half forget our forlorn 
condition. One pretty woman with her 
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child stood in the doorway and seemed 
gratified at being made the subject of 
a sketch, coming up and softly stroking 
the velvet jacket of our lady-artist with 
fearless familiarity. A grand view of 
. the magnificent snowy range of the Anti- 
Lebanon, surmounted by loopholes of 
blue sky, met our eyes on our way un- 
der waterspouts to the breakfast-table. 
Our day passed cheerfully, and the 
“Arabian Nights’ Entertainment” be- 
came transferred from the realms of 
fiction to fact. 

With the dawn of the next morning 
came high resolves, and it was deter- 
' mined through thick and thin to push 
our way to Baalbec. Marvelously grand 
was that morning’s ride under huge 
mountain crags, honeycombed with 
apertures for tombs, the rapid and swol- 
len torrent of the Abana, rushing on its 
stony bed below, being crossed in safety 
by our sure-footed horses. We caught 
glimpses of an old Roman road cut 
through the dizzy heights above us, with 
ancient inscriptions on the rock. Our 
course was bounded on each Side by the 
noble Anti-Lebanon peaks, and we were 
rejoicing in the fine, gleaming weather 
and the thought of victory achieved, 
when our castles in the air were ruth- 
lessly demolished by a rencontre with 
a late fellow-traveler, who told us it was 
utterly impracticable to proceed, as the 
snow was up to his horse’s middle. Our 
praises of a nomadic life and mud walls 
were this time sung low, but it could not 
be helped, and we took possession of 
our new abode with all the dignity of 
which we were capable. Our native 


’ hostess received us with a scowl on her 


brow, jabbering away in unintelligible 
jargon while she pointed to the dirt on 
our shoes, and carefully wiping it off 
with a cloth lest it should pollute her 
stainless floor. 

The novelty of primitive life having 
by this time partially worn off, it re- 
quired a little more ingenuity to enjoy 
the thing than at first; but the longest 
day comes to an end, and the next morn- 
ing, after an exciting altercation with the 
dragoman, who looked serious when 
urged to try the onward route, we started 
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once more for our goal. To those who 
“‘sit at home at ease,” or who travel lux- 
uriously on horseback, by railroad or 
carriage along our well-made roads, it is 
scarcely possible to give an idea of that 
day’s journey—magnificent snowy moun- 


‘tains on each side, but no footing for our 


horses. Slip, slosh, we went through 
banks of snow or pools where the snow 
had melted, through streams with large 
loose stones, on the edge of precipitous 
hills: through great holes filled up with 
water plunged and waded and flounder- 
ed our poor beasts. In vain. was our 
longing desire to grasp the sublimity of 
the scenery : our eyes were intently scan- 
ning our horses’ feet, and our thoughts 
concentred in the endeavor to escape 
falls, broken bones or worse. Still, “‘the 
glory of Lebanon,” which burst on us in 
one noble panorama from a high sum- 
mit, could not be wholly lost upon us, 
the vertebrae of the mountains traced out 
in the virgin snow, the dove-like clouds 
overshadowing in softest outline, and the 
plain glowing with rainbow tints. 
Wearied with our adventurous ride, 
splashed abundantly from head to foot 
with mud, we strained our eyes for the 
promised goal, when, entering a plain in 
which insignificant Arab huts were scat- 
tered about, the noble vista of the six 
pillars of the Temple of Jupiter came 
suddenly into sight. All sense of fatigue 
was at once lost in the absorbing interest 
of the scene. We led our weary steeds 
for stabling through a very dark vaulted 
passage about four hundred and fifty feet 
long, but after groping our way in the 
twilight we emerged in full view of the 
exquisite Temple of the Sun. We stood 
under the beautifully sculptured gateway, 
said to be the finest specimen of its kind 
in the world: the keystone, with the Ro- 
man eagle beneath, displaced by the 
earthquake of 1759, hung in perilous 
equipoise over our heads, The shades 
of evening and the starlit heavens added 
a vague and wWndefined majesty to the 


tout ensemble of the ruins, and it was 


hard to say whether the effect was more 
impressive under twilight gloom or when 
the light of morning had steeped the 
background of the Lebanon in rosy tints 
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We examined the enormous blocks in 
the Phcenician foundation, sixty-three 
feet long and thirteen high, and so beau- 
tifully joined that it was not easy to see 
the point of union: we saw the circular 
Temple of the Winds, with its delicate 
scallop-shell carving and Corinthian pil- 
lars. The different styles of architecture 
evidently point to the workmanship of 
successive nations, probably from the 
days of Solomon downward, and the 
very mystery that hangs over them gives 
them an added interest. We left the 
spot reluctantly, with many a backward 
glance, and on our way visited the quarry 
whence the mighty stones were hewn, 
one of which, still only partially disin- 
terred, was sixty-eight feet long. We 
might well ask ourselves, as we rode 
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leisurely round it, “Was it the race of 
Og, king of Bashan, who hewed and 
transported these ponderous masses?” 
The multitude of fallen pillars with mu- 
tilated bases, the diameter of the former 
considerably exceeding, in one or two 
instances, a man’s height, give a glimpse 
of what Baalgad (the gathering of Baal) 
must have been in its glory. It is no 
great wonder that the idea should once 
have existed that these majestic temples 
were built by the agency of fallen spirits, 
possessing superhuman power and con- 
demned to superhuman labor. 

Thus began, but not thus ended, our 
visit to Baalbec, for engraved on mem- 
ory’s latest page in letters of gold will 
always be our “roughing it in the Leb- 
anon.” M. E. BECK. 


TWO ENEMIES. 


: was a very quiet assembly, notwith- 
standing the number of lions present. 
Mrs. Fenwicke’s parties always were suc- 
cessful, a little dancing, a little music and 
much conversation forming the usual pro- 
gramme of entertainments which, by the 
sheer force of their agreeableness, had 
expanded from modest “at homes” into 
conversaztont, 

Had the fair hostess belonged to the 
floral world, her unique beauty would 
have defied classification. Her fortunate 
discoverer, ifa man of discernment, would 
have christened her solely Leé/a superba. 
Wine-brown eyes, auburn hair, black 
lashes and warm complexion, without 
concentrated color, produced a happy 
medium between brupette and blonde. 

Not a brilliant talker herself, her pres- 
ence inspired brilliancy in others. She 
had the faculty of reconciling antagon- 
isms, as in a chemist’s laboratory some 
magical third element will unite two sub- 
stances that have previously held aloof 
in polite abhorrence. Without coquetry, 
she was deservedly popular with her own 


sex. The bitterest feminine jealousy could 
never attribute the defection of lover or 
liege lord to the voluntary exercise of her 
peculiarcharm. Frank and sympathetic 
as she might appear, a definite ‘Thus 
far and no farther” was legible in her 
amber eyes, and the presumptuous learn- 
ed to their cost the rashness of an attempt 
to disregard the warning. 

Why she did not marry again was a 
favorite subject of speculation, for it was, 
of course, out of the question that she 
had loved the monster to whom, Andro- 
meda-like, she had been sacrificed at 
seventeen. Rich, beautiful, admired, her 
heart now seemed bound up in the only 
child of that ill-starred marriage, a love- 
ly little bundle of floss curls and will- 
fulness. 

Mrs. Fenwicke’s friend, Marguerite 
Carrington, marked this evening with a 
white stone, which her happy tempera- 
ment, with its bee-like gift of extracting 
sweets, made the more decided tribute. 
Her young life’s sole regret was her sin- 
gular dearth of relatives. For her the 
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wide world held but one—her father— 
but then he almost compensated for the 
lack of others. 

Marguerite had an exquisite prettiness, 
mainly due to shifting tints of white and 
rose, and hair whose yellow sheen seem- 
ed to radiate warmth and lustre. Nine- 
teen sunny years had left her fancy-free ; 
still, she had a young girl's dreams some- 
times, when the blue eyes softened and 
the laughing mouth took on a pensive 
droop, but as yet they were very bright, 
glad eyes that looked out fearlessly upon 
a bright, glad world. 

A pleasant evening, analyzed, often re- 
solves itself into a single face and voice. 
This was her first meeting with a man 
whom she seemed to have known for 
years, for, despite Clarence Althorpe’s 
youth, he had already won a wide rep- 
utation, and Marguerite, whose capacity 
for hero-worship would have satisfied 
Carlyle himself, had long since enshrined 
the charming poet and brilliant author 
in no insignificant niche of her sacred 
temple. As imaginative persons are 
prone to do, she had formed a mental 
picture of him—tall, slender, with dreamy 
blue eyes, a poetic pallor, and a face 
of classic beauty framed in soft floating 
locks. A little absent in manner, as be- 
came a being lost to sublunary things ; 
a little careless—picturesquely so, of 
course —in his attire. That was her 
ideal. 

The real Clarence Althorpe, if not ex- 
actly handsome, was undeniably good- 
looking. His face was one to be re- 
membered, because suggestive of no 
other, while her ideal had resembled the 
Apollo Belvedere, Raphael, the youthful 
Milton—anything but the man who sat 
beside her. Rather under than over the 
medium height, somewhat squarely built, 
with a straight, “go-ahead” nose, brown 
eyes, thick hair cut too short to curl, 
already somewhat gray, sarcastic eye- 
brows, and a mouth and chin that need- 
ed all the ideality of the eyes and fore- 
head to counteract their materialism— 
with a remarkable grace and.a manner 
only saved from a touch of arrogance 
by its indifference—the real Althorpe 
conveyed the idea of a wide-awake man 
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of the world, rather than a dreamy poet. 
Even in his voice might be distinguished 
something of .a certain dzzarrerte that 
marked his whole appearance, capable 
of a polite insolence, but always soft, 
often caressing, with a subtle charm that 
threw a glamour over his most careless 
words. 

Marguerite had not intended to attack 
him on the subject of his writings, but 
found ere long that she had insensibly 
glided into it. So, vexed with herself, 
she said with a frank smile, ‘I meant to 
avoid that topic, Mr. Althorpe. You 
must have learned to detect and dread 
the first symptoms of its approach.” 

“T confess,” he replied with an answer- 
ing laugh, “that I have learned the ex- 
pression which usually precedes it, and 
that I generally recollect a pressing en- 
gagement. Sometimes, however, I find 
the allusions entertaining, as when a 
lively young lady of my acquaintance 
glanced at a magazine and stigmatized 
certain verses as ‘horrid trash,’ I ‘ died 
and gave no sign,’ bearing my honors 
meekly. In fact, I agreed with her, and 
we had no little amusement with the 
luckless author. Fancy it, Miss Car- 
rington, waxing witty over one’s own 
pathos! ‘All went merry as a marriage- 
bell’ until her mother, aware of its au- 
thorship, came in and complimented me 
upon the merits of the poem. I was 
amply avenged in mademoiselle’s con- 
fusion, had I desired to be so.” 

“Tt was rather an embarrassing situa- 
tion,” said Marguerite. “But how singu- 
lar an art it is, after all !—fiction, I mean, 
not poetry. A whole world called into 
being or annihilated by a few strokes of 
the pen! And we ltving people are al- 
most as much the author’s puppets. We 
laugh or cry as he pulls the strings.” 

“But, Miss Carrington, did you never 
consider also what atrociously dishonor- 
able fellows authors are, listening at key- 
holes, reading letters not to their address, 
and scattering their contents broadcast 
for the diversion of the public, with a 
thousand other meannesses, for any one 
of which they deserve to be sent to Cov- 
entry?” 

“Yes, indeed,” laughed Marguerite, “it 
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has often occurred to me; but I do not 
let them have quite their own way, after 
all, for I sometimes re-write a story in 
my own head, changing the finale and 
making a different disposition of the 
characters; or I wonder what would be 
the effect if the people from another nov- 
el of a totally different order were intro- 
duced into this one.” 

“A Guy Livingston, for instance, to 
disturb the placid atmosphere of one of 
Trollope’s books? What a commotion 
among the curates!” 

The evening flew by on rapid wings, 
and still Althorpe remained beside Miss 
Carrington, both oblivious of occasional 
curious glances at this protracted /é/e-a- 
téte. A discussion on novels naturally 
leads to one on love—a fruitful subject, 
and highly suggestive when the talkers 
are two young people already strongly 
attracted to each other. 

Mr. Althorpe talked charmingly of de- 
votion, constancy, etc., quoted one or 
two touching passages of poetry zo¢ his 
own, growing more interested with the 
evident interest of his hearer, who sat 
unconsciously demolishing a beautiful 


bouquet of English violets. 

“What a wholesale slaughter of the in- 
nocents!”’ said Althorpe, picking up two 
or three that fluttered to the floor. “I 


will rescue these at least. Women are 
innately destructive, I believe. All very 
well when the victim is nothing more 
susceptible to pain than a violet.” 

Marguerite colored slightly, for he 
had concluded with an effective little 
sigh. It meant nothing of course, but 
she found herself thinking of it for days 
after. 

The party was over, and Marguerite, 
who had dismissed her maid, in retro- 
spective mood 

Sat and brushed her beautiful hair, 
Her long bright tresses one by one, 
when Mrs. Fenwicke entered. 

They had discussed the evening in a 
pleasant chat, when, after a little pause, 
Mrs. Fenwicke said slowly, “And how 
did you like Mr. Althorpe, Rita? He 
monopolized you after his selfish fash- 
ion, I perceived, regardless of how many 
others he might keep away.” 
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“T found him very entertaining,” said 
Marguerite, unable to subdue a rising 
blush, “when not haunted by a vague 
fear that I might figure in his next book 
—he is so sarcastic, you know.” 

“That would not be so serious a mat- 
teras—" Mrs. Fenwicke hesitated, and 
fixed her dark eyes gravely on Margue- 
rite’s glowing face. 

“As what ?” asked the girl wondering- 
ly. “I assure you I would quite as lief 
be scalped as caricatured.” 

“Marguerite, you must not be hurt or 
offended, but I am older than you, and 
have known more of the world. A more 
serious result would be that you should 
come to care for Clarence Althorpe. 
Don’t think I do you the injustice of 
imagining you ready to give your heart 
away like a school-girl to any agreeable 
man who pleases your fancy. But Clar- 
ence Althorpe is deliberate, unscrupu- 
lous. His love-scenes are charming, his 
situations dramatic, his pathos touching. 
No wonder. They are all from life, veil- 
ed from recognition, of course, as he 
knows how to veil them, but none the 
less does he ‘make copy’ of the women 
who have loved him.” 

Marguerite, meanwhile, brushed her 
thick hair with a somewhat irregular 
motion. 

“No, Leila, I am not offended. On 
the contrary, I thank you, but I am dis- 
appointed, his books have done so much 
to strengthen my love of what is good 
and true. And yet, as I recall them, 
one is sometimes startled by a sudden 
cynicism totally at variance with the 
rest, as if it were all a masquerade.” 

“Still, it is not,” rejoined Mrs. Fen- 
wicke: “that is the worst of all, for he 
sins against light. His nature is full of 
noble impulses, a ‘love of the good and 
true,’ as you say, and that detestable 
other self turns them into ridicule. He 
has suffered it so long now that I believe 
little of his original nobility remains, save 
to be utilized for artistic effect.”’ 

“But I was not aware that you knew 
Mr. Althorpe, Leila—that is, had known 
him before his return from the East. 
You have never mentioned it.” 

“Have I not? Well, it was several 
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years ago, when you were a child. I 
find him little changed now. But, Rita 
dear, I have kept you up too long al- 
ready. Good-night!”” And she stooped 
and kissed the girl’s white forehead ten- 
derly. 

Marguerite had often to recall Mrs. 
Fenwicke’s warning, for Althorpe show- 
ed a marked preference for her society. 
But the charm was working. She began 
to make excuses for him. He was not 
heartless ; women courted him absurdly ; 
he hardly met them halfway. Then his 
manner was delusive from a certain soft- 
ness of temperament. Had she not 
heard him speak to her dog in a ludi- 
crously tender tone, or remark upon the 
weather with a manner befitting the 
most sentimental of Romeos? Eyes 
and voice were merely Nature’s work, 
for which the possessor was no more re- 
sponsible than for his height or the color 
of his hair. 

Leila was prejudiced, as the best of 
people sometimes are. Althorpe him- 
self declared Mrs. Fenwicke cold and un- 
feeling. And if aman of his penetration 
could be so at fault, why should not Leila 
also be wide of the mark? 

Thus reasoned Marguerite. Her two 
frends were evidently uncongenial. In- 
deed, their mutual dislike appeared to 
be well known in their circle. Perhaps 
something of the jealousy of rival sove- 
reigns was mingled with it. At all events, 
she would continue on amicable terms 
with both of the hostile parties, and pos- 
sibly end in reconciling them. 

Mrs. Fenwicke, who delighted in alter- 
nate society and solitude, betook herself 
early that year to her annual retreat, a 
cottage by the seashore, whose cool stone 
walls were garlanded with creepers and 
shaded by a miniature forest of elms 
and maples. Marguerite had come too, 
glad of a month or two of quiet, especial- 
ly since Clarence Althorpe was absent on 
a yachting-trip, probably for the entire 
season. 

The sun had gone down over the sea, 
as it never sets elsewhere, in a double 
glory of red and gold, that lay along the 
water in bars of inconceivable splendor, 
melting into the gray and blue-green 
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tones with perfect gradations like a rain- 
bow. An evening to soften the heart of 
a stone, Marguerite declared—that filled 
the spirit with a longing for something 
not of this world, and yet hardly of an- 
other, wavering between joy and sadness, 
but infinitely tender and delicious. 

Marguerite had been writing names 
upon the sand, but finding her alphabet 
showed an undue preponderance of C’s 
and /’s, she hastily erased them and 
joined Leila, whom, to her amazement, 
she found tracing the same letters with 
the point of her parasol. 

“C.A.,” said Marguerite involuntarily : 
“why, that is Clarence Althorpe !” 

“It is some one who was once very 
dear to me, but who died years ago,” 
said Mrs. Fenwicke in a strange tone 
that struck Marguerite. 

“Dead ?” she repeated. 

““Yes—the one I loved is dead.” 

Alone again, Marguerite fell to musing 
and dreamily repeating certain poems, 
her thoughts meantime upon their au- 
thor. She had a restful feeling, as if, in 
fullness of time, a happy future await- 
ed her. In this ocean solitude she had 
come to two conclusions—Althorpe loved 
her, and, for the first time, her heart re- 
sponded. The slender horn of the rising 
moon, with that whiteness of lustre that 
its fuller circle seems to lose, came and 
looked down at the fair face, made fairer 
by the joy the longest lifetime never 
offers twice, lest in heaven itself there 
may be nothing left to gain. 

Her reflections were interrupted by 
Mrs. Fenwicke’s hurried approach: “ Rita 
dear, I think it is time for us to return. 
It is growing very cool.” Her appear- 
ance belied her words, for she was flush- 
ed and palpitating. 

As Marguerite drew her light shawl 
about her she caught sight of two figures 
coming toward them. She gave a start: 
even at that distance she recognized 
Clarence Althorpe. 

They went home almost in silence. 
Why had he come? Few strangers vis- 
ited the place, save an occasional artist 
attracted by the picturesqueness of rock 
and wave. 

Althorpe’s presence, however, proved 
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avery simple matter. Tired of his yacht, 
he had joined an artist-friend on a paint- 
ing-excursion. Von Storn’s specialty 
was the sea, he being one of the few who 
could paint without caricaturing its won- 
ders of subtle shade—whose waves were 
liquid, conveying an idea of motion, not 
opaque and fixed, as if Medusa’s head 
had petrified them. 

Althorpe had a penchant for art and 
the artistic fraternity: indeed, his friends 
were oftener of the brush than of the 
quill. Von Storn was a blond, hand- 
some German, with the national weak- 
ness for the three #’s, music, meer- 
schaums and metaphysics. His simple 
earnestness did Althorpe good, and their 
very unlikeness heightened the warmth 
of their friendship. 

Of course the quartette saw a great 
deal of each other. Mrs. Fenwicke al- 


ready knew and liked the artist; and 
Marguerite soon shared her feeling; so, 
ere long, Messrs. Althorpe and Von 
Storn were nearly as much at home at 
the stone cottage as in their lodgings. 
Marguerite had often striven to solve 
the mystery of why the two so dear to 


her should be so antagonistic to each 
other—an antagonism only apparent in 
a tacit avoidance, a mutual preference 
for some third person. 

Among the honeysuckles without the 
cottage Marguerite and Althorpe sat and 
talked, while the long low chords floated 
out to them, Mrs. Fenwicke’s superb con- 
tralto joining with Von Storn’s tenor in 
a duet. 

“How fond she is of music!” said Al- 
thorpe. “It has no rival in her affec- 
tions, I fancy, unless possibly her child. 
Doubtless it is wise to care most for an 
art: it must save many heartaches, for 
music can wound us neither by change 
nor scorn. Only, all of us are not quite 
capable of that low temperature.” 

“You wrong her,” said Marguerite, 
“as I have often told you. She is re- 
served and proud, but cold she is not. 


Must you two always be enemies, persist: 


in misunderstanding each other? Was 
it never otherwise ?” 

He looked rather intently at her: “I 
fancied there could be little in our ac- 
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quaintance of which you were not already 
aware.” 

“She is so reticent when she chooses 
—not at all one to be questioned, even 
by a friend.” 

“Ah well! there was really nothing to 
tell. She had the kindness to like my 
books, and the unkindness to dislike 
me. She was disappointed in me—vod/a 
tout. Still, it was slightly unreasonable. 
Milk is not all cream nor a rosebush all 
roses, and poems are the cream of the 
mind, the flower of one’s best moments 
and highest moods. When I first saw 
her she was playing a sonata of Bee- 
thoven’s, but I did not conclude forth- 
with that she had no occupations more 
prosaic.” 

Under the lightness of his tone there 
lurked a touch of bitterness. Doubtless 
it rankled that His Irresistibleness had 
been resisted. 

“May I ask a question ?”” said Margue- 
rite—‘if you ever draw from life ?”" 

“Occasionally. Why ?” 

“Because I have lately been re-read- 
ing one of your books, and Laura May- 
nard is so like Leila—that is, as I have 
sometimes seen her—as she might once 
have been.” 

“There may be a resemblance,” he 
said carelessly, “though hardly enough, I 
should have said, to make it recognizable. 
I sometimes‘ work up’ a casual acquaint- 
ance, I believe.” 

“But Laura Maynard was capable of 
a love you deny my friend, so it is not 
quite artistic, is it?” 

He was looking off at a neighboring 
church - spire, whose vane caught the 
moonlight and glittered like another star. 
After a moment's silence he answered : 
“Yes: Laura Maynard's love is perfectly 
consistent. Only it conquered her pride: 
she could not always smother it.” 

“Then you believe that Leila could 
love if she would ?” 

“Pardon me. In an imaginary world 
speculation is permitted. I have criticised 
your friend too freely already.—How de- 
liciously peaceful those green graves look 
on the hill yonder! Do you ever envy 
their occupants, Miss Marguerite ?” 

“Oh no,” said the girl with a slight 
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shudder. ‘I dread the thought of death. 
I could always understand why ‘length 
of days’ should be considered such a 
blessing in scriptural times.” 

“*Whom the gods love die young,’” 
rejoined Althorpe. “I fervently trust that 
my book of life may be closed before it 
has become merely a tarnished binding 
with all the best leaves torn out.” 

A little while ago they had been laugh- 
ing and jesting with a gayety that in one 
case, at least, was as the light foam on 
waters of unsounded depth—the strong, 
warm current of a first love. Now they 
seemed far apart, and Marguerite had a 
painful conviction that he had, for the 
time being, forgotten her very existence. 


She began to realize that a portion of © 


two natures may answer to each other, 
as portions of two countries may join 
upon a map, while the greater part 
stretches far away, alien bournes which 
never can unite. 

She scanned his face as if she did not 
know its every feature—the mouth to 
which a sneer seemed natural, the strong 
contour of cheek and chin; then looked 
at the eyes—the eyes of a poet, a lover, 
an enthusiast. Wrapped in this intent 
though furtive scrutiny, and wondering 
what visions were passing before the ab- 
stracted eyes, 

She scarcely heard 
The music, yearning like a god in pain, 
until Althorpe said suddenly, “Their 
voices do not chord—not 4/end, I mean. 
Mrs. Fenwicke’s is peculiar in that re- 
spect: it unites with very few.” 

“So few,” said Marguerite, “that yours 
is the only one with which it harmonizes 
perfectly.” 

“To atone for the lack of harmony in 
our characters, no doubt.” 

There was silence within, and Von 
Storn came out. In his buttonhole he 
wore the rose that had nestled its creamy 
beauty in Mrs. Fenwicke’s hair, which 
surprised Marguerite, for her friend was 
chary even of slight favors. She im- 
agined, as was indeed the case, that it 
must have been secured by piteous 
pleading. 

“Weare to have our good-night song,” 
said Von Storn with his slight accent, 
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“and we must have you both for the 
chorus.” 

“But Iam a raven,” laughed Margue- 
rite, ‘‘for, however delightful this even- 
ing air may be, it is indisputably damp. 
Are you not coming?” as Althorpe sat 
quite motionless, apparently with no in- 
tention of joining them. 

“In a moment.” His voice had. an 
odd stifled sound. 

Marguerite looked back from the door 
of the room they were entering and saw 
him toss away the fragments of a light 
cane with which he had been carelessly 
playing. It was a pretty, curious trifle 
—prized hitherto for Von Storn’s sake, 
whose gift it was—with a peculiar device 
and a German motto inscribed on it in 
silver. 

Von Storn smiled as Althorpe joined 
them: ‘Ah well! our friendship is not a 
cane, nor will we take it as an omen.” 

Ordinarily his good sense did not pre- 
clude a little superstition, a common qual- 
ity in the south of Germany. To-night the 
perfumes of that rose had made all evil 
chance impossible. 

“What is already past requires no 
omen,” Marguerite fancied she heard 
Althorpe mutter; and again that icy 
sensation clutched her heart. Was her 
brief dream ended wellnigh ere begun ? 

The next day Marguerite was not quite 
well, and in the afternoon Mrs. Fenwicke 
went out to walk by herself, telling Mar- 
guerite she should return in an hour or 
two, after she had sufficiently enjoyed 
the glorious sea-breeze. But evening 
came and she was still absent. Mar- 
guerite concluded she had gone to Mrs. 
Denslow’s and found it impossible to 
escape her very persistent hospitality, 
always so aggrieved by a refusal. 

“But I wish it had not been this 
evening,” thought Marguerite, “I am so 
lonely.” 

Neither Althorpe nor Von Storn came 
in. Marguerite put Gracie to bed—a 
difficult task, for the little damsel, won- 
dering and displeased at her mother’s 
absence, was inclined to be rebellious. - 

The house was very still. The ser- 
vants were asleep, and Marguerite sat 
and listened to the tick-tick of the clock 
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till it grew loud and wearisome, while 
her headache forbade reading or any 
kindred occupation. At last she was 
certain that Mrs. Denslow had secured 
her prey for the night. There was some- 
thing of the Ancient Mariner about her, 
and Leila had yielded to her “glittering 
eye.”” So Marguerite gave up her vigil, 
and was soon wrapped in refreshing 
slumber. 

Next morning she went in search of 
the truant, but found, to her surprise; 
that Mrs. Denslow had not seen her. 
Returning, lost in speculations as to 
whither next to turn her steps, she near- 
ly ran against Von Storn. 

He joined her, and after his first greet- 
ing said, “I have lost my friend. He 
did not come home last night, and I 
cannot find him this morning. Can you 
enlighten me ?” 

Marguerite started as the coincidence 
struck her. “Did not come home!” she 
repeated. “Neither did Leila. What 
can it mean ?” 

Von Storn’s healthy bronze paled a 
little. “Nothing can have happened to 
them ?” half to himself. 

“ Happened !—how ?” said Marguerite, 
vaguely comprehending, and alarmed she 
knew not why. 

“T saw them on the beach together 
yesterday. They were walking toward 
Scar’s Cliff. But no, it cannot be, and 
yet, as you say, what can it mean?” 

Could they have gone away together? 
The wonder flashed through Margue- 
rite’s mind. Impossible! Why should 
they? Even granting the truth of her 
unspoken fear, that Althorpe loved her 
friend, and that there had been some 
romance in the past between them, what 
should prevent an open avowal of that 
love? If Althorpe had some feeling of 
restraint on her (Marguerite’s) account, 
he would still hardly have chosen this 
mode of extricating himself from the 
dilemma. The idea was too absurd to 
harbor for a moment, even had not Lei- 
la's delicacy and good taste forbidden it. 
What, then, could it be? She came 
back with a throb of fear to that other 
terrible conjecture. Still, what could 
she do but await the issue ? 
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The hours passed drearily at the cot- 
tage. Marguerite found it hard to calm 
herself in Gracie’s presence and find an 
answer to her eager inquiries for her 
mother, from whom she had never be- 
fore been parted for a single night. 

“But when will she come?” she re- 
peated over andover. “Don’t you know, 
Miss Rita? Why don’t you tell me? 
Where is she ?” 

Marguerite looked at the restless, un- 
easy child, with her usually bright cheeks 
colorless in their setting of warm locks 
so like her mother’s, and the resemblance, 
always strong, became so vivid that it 
seemed to the girl’s overwrought nerves 
like a phantom of Leila’s self. 

By and by Von Storn came in. Mar- © 
guerite had succeeded in quieting Gracie 
with paper-dolls, and the contrast of the 
childish pastime with the nameless fear 
that preyed upon her seemed like some 
incongruous jest in a house of mourning. 
Von Storn looked pale and haggard. 
Marguerite comprehended his mute sign, 
and her heart throbbed almost to suffo- 
cation. Inventing some slight errand 
which should ensure her absence for a 
few minutes, Marguerite sent the child 
away, then said brokenly, “If you know 
anything more, in Heaven’s name tell 
me at once.” 

“Not positively, only I dread the worst. 
One of the- fishermen says he passed 
them yesterday sitting on a rock that is 
always covered at high tide. He warn- 
ed them that it was rising and they would 
soon be surrounded. But Althorpe an- 
swered that he would look out for it, so 
the man passed on and thought no more 
about it. That is all. The village is 
now aroused, and everything has been 
done that is possible, but it is fruitless, 
O God in heaven!” Von Storn leaned 
his forehead on the mantel, his face hid- 
den, and his whole frame shaken with 
agony. 

Gracie’s feet pattered on the stairs, and 
with a hasty pressure of Marguerite’s 
cold hand he went out by the opposite 
door. 

One more heartbreaking day of un- 
certainty, and doubt was set at rest for 
ever, for the sea gave them up, clasped 
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each to each in dead arms that would 
not loose their hold. The mystery that 
had baffled Marguerite was buried in 
their grave. What had kept them apart 
in life? Pride, coldness, misunderstand- 
ing, all were lost in the perfect joy that 
had come with death to those still faces. 

Is it best to write the conclusion? And 


yet why withhold it? It is no shame to 
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the unwavering constancy, the inconso- 
lable grief of nineteen, that the “tender 
grace of a day that is dead,” although 
not quite forgotten, does not forbid Mar- 
guerite a great happiness in the love of 
her husband. 
And that husband is—Von Storn. 
CARROLL OWEN. 


A MOONLIGHT VISIT 


MONG the things that “everybody 
does” at Rome—that everybody 
does at least once, and many do a great 
many times—is a visit by moonlight to 
the Coliseum. It is an observance suf- 
ficiently de rigueur to justify the forma- 
tion of a party for the purpose, being 
considered as one of the special social 
aspects of Anglo-American life in Rome. 
It is so much a thing to be done that, in 
addition to all those who are capable of 
feeling and appreciating the beauty and 
the poetry of the thing, all those who are 
utterly incapable of any such apprecia- 
tion must at least pretend to enjoy it. 
And no doubt there are many who have 
little enough of poetical feeling upon the 
subject, and whom it would nevertheless 
be unjust to accuse of having pretend- 
ed to enjoy it when in truth they get no 
enjoyment out of it. There are enjoy- 
ments to be had out of such an occasion 
which cannot be said exactly to depend 
on any poetical appreciation, and which 
are.yet genuine enough in their kind. 
Why else was little Courtney Smith so 
very anxious to be permitted to join the 
party which was proposed by the Atkins 
girls before they and their friends sepa- 
rated on the occasion of the kettledrum 
at which we requested the reader to be 
present some little time ago? Nor, as 
the judicious reader will observe, is there 
anything to prevent the most poetical- 
minded of the “maids who love the 


moon,” as Tom Moore sang, from equal- 
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ly enjoying a visit to the Coliseum, re- 
garded from the latter of the two points 
of view which have been indicated. The 
greater includes the less. 

In truth, Fashion has sound reason to 
back her in enforcing the rule that you 
must go and see the Coliseum by moon- 
light. It zs a most lovely vision—a thing 
of beauty absolutely matchless of its 
kind. So it is settled that all those who 
had been present on the occasion of the 
kettledrum at the house of Mrs. Atkins 
shall take part in the projected excursion, 
and that certain other mutual friends 
shall be invited to join them. It is ar- 
ranged that they shall all meet at the en- 
trance to the amphitheatre nearest to the 
Via Sacra at ten o’clock; and Mr. Abbott 
has undertaken to give the custode due 
notice to be there to receive them, and 
to have a due supply of torches in readi- 
ness at that day and hour. 

The Tomkynnes party, bringing with 
them Mr. Abbott on the box of their car- 
riage, are the first to arrive at the tryst- 
ing-place. Itis a superb moonlight night, 
and the shadows under the yawning 
arches are all the more pitchy dark from 
the contrast, with that sharply-outlined 
blackness which the shadows cast by the 
Italian moonlight show in so remarkable 
a manner. Mr. Abbott, having busied 
himself with handing the ladies from 
their carriage, and with shawling and 
cloaking them with the care which the 
Roman night air renders necessary, strolls 
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into the area of the huge amphitheatre 
with Miss Marguerite on his arm. It is 
the first time either the lady or the gen- 
tleman has been there since the recent 
opening of the ground for the sake of 
archzological explorations, and the re- 
moval of the great cross from the centre 
and of the little buildings called “‘sta- 
tions” from their places about the cir- 
cumference of the area. A sympathetic 
groan bursts from each of them. 

“What will not this wretched govern- 
ment profane?” cries the reverend gen- 
tleman. “Surely they might have spared 

“a spot sanctified by such memories as 
this 

“And so frightfully dangerous too!” 
says Miss Marguerite, pointing to the 
huge trenches which have been excava- 
ted, and which, in truth, all unprotected 
as they are, might form a very treacher- 
ous pitfall to incautious strangers, espe- 
cially in the uncertain light. 


““What can be expected? What do’ 


such people care for the protection of 
life and limb? Ah, my dear Miss Mar- 
guerite, wrong is wrong and right is right, 
and no sophistry will make it otherwise,” 
says the Reverend Athanasius in the tone 
of a man who is propounding some pro- 
found and newly-discovered truth. 

“T declare,”’ returns Miss Marguerite, 
“that if I had been alone I should have 
in all probability fallen into that hideous 
pit and broken my neck. I am so im- 
pulsive, so—so absorbed by the interest 
of the scene! What a mercy that I had 
your arm, Mr. Abbott !”” 

“Of course I should not have thought 
of letting you come into the building 
alone,” says the reverend and gallant 
gentleman with a slight pressure of the 
arm that is hanging on his own. For 

—not only are Miss Marguerite’s “views” 
such as tend to produce a perfect sympa- 
thy between them, but she is besides an 
exceedingly pretty girl, with large, well- 
opened blue eyes and a great abundance 
of glossy chestnut-colored hair. Her sis- 
ter Lucie is very like her, save that she 
has not to the same degree the advantage 
of the very fine figure which Miss Mar- 
guerite possesses, being somewhat short- 
er and somewhat more thickly made. 
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Miss Marguerite is magnificent in this 
respect; and it has been unfortunately 
repeated to her that some artist has said 
that it was impossible to conceive a more 
graceful outline than that afforded by the 
kneeling figure of Marguerite Tomkynnes 
as she was once seen bending over a fald- 
stool in the nave of one of the Roman 
churches. This unhappy speech had 
much to answer for in the way of having 
confirmed the young lady in her High 
Church and Romanizing convictions. It 
was dangerous ever after to go into a 
church with her, for if there was a fald- 
stool in the nave, as is generally the case 
in the Roman churches, it was more than 
an even bet that Miss Marguerite would 
feel a desire to devote a minute or two 
to silent devotion. And it must be own- 
ed that practice had perfected her in the 
art to such a degree that nothing in the 
way of falling folds and sweeping dra- 
peries could be more perfect than the 
outline presented by the fall of her robe 
on such occasions. Her rising too and 
her curtsey to the altar are perfect stud- 
ies, which the Rev. Athanasius Abbott 
has on more occasions than one atten- 
tively observed. 

“T think our friends have arrived,” 
says Miss Marguerite as she and her 
cavalier are standing at the edge of the 
newly -excavated trench, looking down 
on the dim forms of arches and huge 
walls, the substructure of the mighty 
fabric, barely visible like huge architec- 
tural ghosts in the uncertain moonlight. 
“T hear the voices of the Atkins girls, 
and that loud laugh of theirs which no 
sentiment of reverence or feeling for 
time and place ever mitigates.” 

The Rev. Athanasius makes no re- 
sponse to this little feminine tirade, and 
the two return to the archway by which 
the area is entered on the side of the 
Forum and the Via Sacra, where the la- 
dies of the Atkins family, with Miss Al- 
derney occupying the fourth place in 
their carriage and Mr. Reginald Smith 
on the box, are alighting and joining 
their friends under the archway. 

“How dark it is here! And what a 
contrast to the lovely flood of moon- 
light that is making the Forum look— 
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oh so beautiful!” exclaims Miss Nora 
Atkins. 

“I declare that the gloom of these 
archways, with their long vistas losing 
themselves in pitchy darkness, is quite 
awful. I don’t know what one might not 
fancy,” rejoins her sister, Miss Marian. 

“Perhaps you might fancy what Lord 
Macaulay fancied here one night, when 
he was quite a young man. Didn't you 
ever hear the story? Old Templeman 
told it me the other day. He’s as good 
as an Annual Register for all that has 
happened in Rome for the last hundred 
years, or pretty nearly,” says Mr. Smith. 

“No. Lord Macaulay? What was it, 
Mr. Smith? Do tell us the story,” re- 
plies Miss Marian. 

So, while waiting for the others of the 
party, Mr. Smith repeats his anecdote, 
delighted to find himself for once the 
centre of a knot of listeners. ‘Well, 
Macaulay was at Rome when he was 
quite a young man—before he was cele- 
brated at all, you know—and one night 
he came here to do just what we are 
doing. Only that I am quite sure he 
hadn't the luck of doing it in such com- 
pany,” begins little Reg. Smith, with an 
insinuating glance into the pretty eyes 
of Nora Atkins. ‘Well, he was all by 
himself away there under those dark 
arches, where it is as black as night, 
when all of a sudden a man in a large 
cloak brushed past him rather rudely, as 
Macaulay thought, and passed on into 
the darkness. Macaulay’s first impulse 
was to clap his hand to his watch-pocket ; 
and sure enough he found that his watch 
was not there. He looked after the man, 
who he doubted not had stolen his watch 
as he brushed past him, and peering into 
the darkness could just distinguish the 
outline of a figure moving farther away. 
Macaulay without the loss of a second 
rushed after him, overtook him, and 
seizing him by the collar demanded his 
watch. Now, Macaulay, whatever he may 
have done afterward, could at that time 
speak very little Italian, and understood 
none when spoken. So he was obliged 
to limit his attack on the thief to a vio- 
lent shaking of him by the collar and 
an angry repetition of the demand, * Oro- 
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logio! orologio!’ The man thus attack- 
ed poured forth a torrent of rapidly-spoken 
words, of which Macaulay understood not 
one syllable. But he again administered 
a severe shaking to his captive, stamping 
his foot angrily on the ground, and again 
vociferating* Orologio! orologio !’ Where- 
upon the detected thief drew forth the 
watch and handed it to his captor. Ma- 
caulay, satisfied with his prowess in hav- 
ing thus recaptured his property, and not 
caring for the trouble of pursuing the 
matter any further, turned on his heel as 
he pocketed the watch, and saw nothing 
more of the man. But when he return- 
ed to his apartment at night, his land- 
lady met him at the door, holding out 
something in her hand, and saying, ‘ Oh, 
sir, you left your watch on the table, so 
I thought it better to take care of it. 
Here it is.’ ‘Good gracious! What is 
this, then? What is the meaning of it ?” 
stammered Macaulay, drawing from his 
pocket the watch he had so gallantly re- 
covered in the Coliseum. It was a watch 
he had never seen before. The truth 
was plain: #e had been the thief! The 
poor man he had so violently attacked 
and apostrophized in the darkness and 
solitude of the Coliseum arches had been 
terrified into surrendering his own watch 
to the resolute ruffian who, as he con- 
ceived, had pursued him to rob him. 
The next morning, Macaulay, not a little 
crestfallen, hastened to the office of the 
guestor with the watch and told his story. 
‘Ah, I see!’ said the guestor - ‘ you had 
better leave the watch with me. I will 
make your excuses to the owner of it: 
he has already been here to denounce 
you.’ ‘So,’ said old Templeman, finish- 
ing his story, ‘ Solvuntur risu tabule 
which means, I take it,’’ concluded Mr. 
Smith, “‘each man had his own watch 
again.” 

“What a capital story!” says Nora 
Atkins. 

“Se non é vero, é ben trovato,” rejoins 
her mother. 

“Oh, but it really is true, or, at all 
events, it has been told as a true story in 
Rome for the last thirty years at least,” 
says Miss Alderney. 

“Yes, and we are particularly obliged 
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to Mr. Smith for his judicious interpreta- 
tion. Solvuntur risu tabule — Every 
man has his own watch again! Exactly 
so. Never omit to add that conclusion 
to the story, Mr. Smith. It is the gem 
of the anecdote,” says the Rev. Athana- 
sius drily. 

“Here come the rest of our friends, I 
think,” says Mrs. Atkins as: another car- 
riage drives up. “Mr. Smith, will you 
kindly see if the custode is there ?” 

The custode makes his appearance, 
accompanied by an attendant bearing a 
lot of huge torches; and the party pre- 
pare to ascend to the upper corridors of 
the ruined structure. And then follows 
a little game at that finessing which usu- 
ally occurs on such occasions, and the 
object of which is the arrangement of 
the party into couples in such sort that, 
as far as may be possible, affinities and 
their opposites shall not be too violently 
shocked. 

The Rev. Athanasius Abbott, by right 
of his recognized honorary ciceroneship, 
and by virtue of his admittedly superior 
knowledge of the place and its history, 
conceives himself to have a sort of right 
of first choice, and is about to exercise it 
in favor of Miss Marian Atkins, show- 
ing himself thereby false alike to the de- 
mands of friendship and the ties of com- 
mon convictions and principles. For 
was not Miss Marguerite looking forward 
to the privilege of having his arm? But 
the American artist —we will call him 
Mr. Julian Alford, or rather “Julian Al- 
ford,” without any AZsfer, for he is one 
of those men who are always called by 
their christened and surname by all the 
society in which they live, when his 
friends do not call him simply “Julian” 
—dexterously cuts him out by his quick- 
ness in reaching Marian’s side and pre- 
senting an arm, which is as quickly ac- 
cepted. The reverend cicerone, there- 
fore, concealing his disappointment as 
cleverly as he can, falls back on com- 
munity of sentiment and friendship and 
devotes himself to Miss Marguerite Tom- 
kynnes. There is a moment of frightful 
danger for poor Nora Atkins, who sces 
herself exposed to the alarming chance 
of a whole evening’s ¢é/e-a-dé/e, or what 
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is nearly equivalent to that, with Mr. 
Reginald Courtney Smith; from which a 
twofold evil would have resulted. Both 
for Nora, who would have had the cheer- 
ful little man’s arm, and for Lucie Tom- 
kynnes, who would not have had him, 
the evening would have been spoiled. 
But Nora is equal to the occasion. There 
is a certain young German professor who 
has recently arrived in Rome, charged, , 
as is understood, with some commission 
by his government to collect archzeolog- 
ical information on some special subject, 
and who had been acquainted with the 
Atkinses at Dresden. He has been in- 
vited by Mrs. Atkins to join the party, 
and is quite a stranger to all the others 
assembled. Now, among her other ac- 
complishments, Nora Atkins speaks Ger- 
man with perfect fluency, and at the very 
moment when she is on the point of fall- 
ing a prey to Mr. R. C. Smith she calls 
to her German friend, “ You must give 
me your arm, Herr Doppelstaub. I am 
sure you know more about the Coliseum 
than anybody in Rome, though you have 
never seen it before. You would not be 
a true German if you did not.” 

So Professor Doppelstaub and Lucie 
Tomkynnes are both made happy. Mr. 
Smith very easily consoles himself for 
his disappointment, and Nora has the 
advantage of a companion who in sober 
earnest does really know more of the 
history of the ruin they are visiting than 
anybody else there. 

As for Miss Marie Tomkynnes, she 
has already taken possession of the cus- 
tode, and has in five minutes reduced 
him to a state of imbecile despair by the 
energy and multiplicity of her cross- 
questions. 

Mrs. Atkins, Mrs. Tomkynnes and 
Miss Alderney are attended by old Col- 
onel Hallery, an Englishman, a thor- 
ough gentleman and a perfect good fel- 
low, who knows everybody in Rome, and 
whose mania it is to affect to remember 
everything during Heaven knows how 
many tens of years past, and to have 
been as well acquainted with everybody’s 
father and mother and uncles and aunts 
as he is with themselves. Everybody 
laughs at Colonel Hallery, and every- 
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body likes him. He is an old bachelor, 
and is upon the present occasion ac- 
companied by a cousin of his, Captain 
Danby of the navy, who is also an old 
bachelor, and has come to Rome to pass 
the winter with his cousin. Colonel Hal- 
lery knows all about Miss Alderney’'s 
people; is equally aware that the dear 
deceased partner of the early life of Mrs. 
Lespinasse Tomkynnes was John Tom- 
kins, drysalter; and with the smallest 
amount of encouragement would declare 
that he perfectly remembered Mrs. At- 
kins’s ancestor going out in the May- 
flower, and indeed was the last to shake 
hands with him on the quay before he 
embarked. Miss Alderney peremptorily 
requires that a man with a torch shall 
walk on each side of her, and thus ar- 
ranged the party proceed to ascend to 
the upper portions of the ruin. 

Much has been done to render this 
ascent safe and tolerably commodious. 
But some care is required by moonlight 
visitors to avoid accidents which might 
easily be serious. The often misleading 
light of the torches, and the extraordi- 
nary and constantly recurring contrasts 
between the entire darkness of the com- 
pletely covered parts of the corridors 
and the brilliancy of the moonlight in 
every part of the huge pile exposed to it, 
puzzle the eyes and unfit them to be‘per- 
fectly trustworthy guides. The stairs, 
which are all of recent construction, are 
safely protected from all danger save 
such as might arise from bumping one’s 
head against a more solid brick vault 
here and there than most heads would 
like to encounter. But there are open 
fragments of exposed platform on the 
upper floors utterly devoid of any sort 
of protection, where a false step would 
infallibly be—and in more than one re- 
cent case has been—fatal. And then 
there are exquisitely picturesque little 
fringes of flowering weeds growing on 
the extreme edges of these treacherous 
esplanades, and young ladies are apt to 
covet specimens of such blossoms, to be 
treasured as memorials of the visit; and 
young gentlemen, eager to anticipate 
each other in procuring these objects, are 
apt to be more ambitious of exhibiting 
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carelessness than caution. Then, again, 
the torchbearers naturally group them- 
selves about what may be called the 
“general staff” of the party, where the 
elders and chaperons cluster together 
and debate the pros and cons between 
the picturesque and the rheumatic. “And 
then the long circular distances of arched 
corridor, checkered with patches of alter- 
nate ebon and ivory, stretching away 
out of sight of the torches and of those 
gathered around them, are exceedingly 
tempting; and it is felt to be very de- 
sirable to take the advice Walter Scott 
gives as to Melrose, so far as to decide 
that if to visit the Coliseum “‘aright”’ it is 
not absolutely necessary to “go alone,” 
yet it should be enjoyed in “solitude @ 
deux.” There are many flights of stairs 
to be mounted, and chaperons and old 
maids and older colonels move slowly 
over steep, half-lit steps. Young maids 
trip where old maids stumble, and it is a 
sort of triumph to conduct the precious 
charge on your arm to the topmost tiers 
of the giddy height of wall while the 
others of the party are still making their 
slow way far below. But such triumphs 
are really not without danger, especially 
to the uninitiated and inexperienced. Ju- 
lian Alford is certainly not one of these, 
however. He has made one in many a 
moonlight excursion to the Coliseum, 
has made drawings of it by daylight 
from every spot of vantage, and is al- 
most as well acquainted with every part 
of the fabric as the custode himself. He 
and Marian Atkins reach the topmost 
accessible part of the building in safety, 
and there stand under the shadow of the 
highest remaining bit of wall, to the top 
of which there is no possibility of climb- 
ing, gazing out on the huge masses and 
the central area all bathed in a flood of 
silver light. Beyond, they can see the 
enormous shapeless masses of ruined 
structures which cover the side of the 
Palatine Hill, and the beautiful Arch of 
Constantine, and on their left the church 
and monastery of St. Gregory on their 
hill. 

“What shall I offer you for your 
thoughts, Miss Atkins?” says Alford after 
they have remained gazing in silence, as 
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if by mutual consent, for a minute or 
two. 

“You had better offer nothing, for they 
are worth nothing, being very much the 
worse for wear, and just what everybody 
else, I should imagine, has thought when 
looking from this spot at what we are 
looking at. I was thinking of all the 
long phantasmagoria of sights these old 
walls have seen since the hideous tyran- 
ny of man’s will over suffering thousands 
of his fellows first called them into being; 
and how little—how very little—of good 
the whole story has in it. And then I 
was thinking—and ¢haé line of specu- 
lation, I suppose, is shared only by our 
own countrymen—how far it was an ad- 
vantage and how far a disadvantage to 
America to possess no such past and no 
such memorials of it.” 

“No such past! Surely there can be 
no room for doubt about it. It is that 
past, fully as much as any more recent 
past, that has made these people what 
we see them. Would you wish to be the 
countrywoman of such?” says Alford 
quietly. 

“No indeed! Nor would I sell my 
birthright for such a mess of pottage, 
though the conditions of sale were to 
place a Coliseum in every city from Maine 
toGeorgia. But I confess that I am some- 
times tempted to regret the absence in 
our country of things that, while they act 
as a connecting link between the present 
and the past, form as it were a perpetual 
school for the perception and apprecia- 
tion of mere beauty as dissociated from 
any ideas of the profitable and the use- 
ful.” 

“Yes. And an artist should be the 
last to fail in perceiving and acknow- 
ledging the value of such memorials; 
but surely they may cost a people too 
much. Here come our reverend High 
Churchman and Miss Tomkynnes. Sure 
such a pair was never seen—so justly 
formed to meet by Nature,” adds the 
young man in a lower tone as the heads 
of the couple in question are perceived 
emerging from the opening in the vault 
through which the stair passes. 

“And there come Nora and her pro- 
fessor. I have no doubt Nora is well up 


by this time in all the history of the Co- 
liseum from its foundation to the present 
day,” says Marian Atkins; “and look,” 
she continues, pointing down to a terrace 
of the building far below the spot on 
which she and Alford are standing, 
“there are mamma and Mrs. Tomkynnes 
and Miss Alderney down there. They 
seem to have given up the idea of ¢climb- 
ing any higher. Perhaps they can see 
as much there as we can see here. At 
all events, I don’t think they mean to 
come up.” 

“T suppose not. Youth is the time 
for ambition, Miss Atkins,” returns the 
young painter. “As far as seeing the 
Coliseum goes, I think the view from 
where they stand is as good or better 
than that from here; but they do not 
get all the lovely view beyond which we 
are enjoying,” he goes on, pointing as 
he speaks with outstretched arm toward 
the varied ruins on the Palatine, the Arch 
of Constantine and the church-crowned 
hill beyond it. ‘“ But, hallo! What have 
we now? Look down there!” he ex- 
claims, pointing to the ground in the 
interior of the building, just as the oth- 
ers of the party, with Miss Marie Tom- 
kynnes still in possession of the custode, 
come toward them. 

The attention of all of them is attract- 
ed to a sort of procession which is seen 
entering the area from under the dark 
archway. far below. The figures which 


compose it are invisible in the darkness, 


but become more distinctly clear in the 
moonlight as they emerge from it into 
the central space. Two men, apparently 
servants, walk first; then come a couple 
of priests in their cassocks and large ec- 
clesiastical cloaks; and these are follow- 
ed by an old and venerable-looking man, 
whom the red band on his broad trian- 
gular hat and the large gold cross shin- 
ing conspicuously on his breast show to 
be a bishop. Two other priests and two 
more attendants follow him; and behind 
them troop a motley throng of some 
twenty or thirty individuals, mostly of 
the “street-Arab” class. The bishop and 
his attendant priests walk slowly and with 
mournful step, and with their heads bow- 
ed down on their breasts, with the air of 
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men oppressed by the most profound 
grief. Slowly the little procession ad- 
vances to the exact centre of the area— 
to the spot from which the huge crucifix 
which had stood there for so many cen- 
turies has recently been removed. There 
they all kneel down on the bare earth, 
and so remain in silent prayer apparent- 
ly for some minutes. Then the bishop 
rises, and all the rest follow his exam- 
ple, while one of the attendants draws 
forth what appears to be a large hand- 
kerchief and spreads it on the ground. 
The bishop draws himself up to his full 
height—he is a tall, gaunt-looking old 
man—and raising his eyes and face, which 
the party above can see gleaming white 
in the moonlight, to heaven, and stretch- 
ing out both his arms to their full extent, 
seems to be speaking in an impassioned 
manner. Of course his words, and even 
the faintest sound of them, are inaudible 
at the height above him at which our 
friends are standing, but from the papers 
on the following day, which were all 
more or less full of the singular scene 
of which they chanced to be witnesses, 
they learned that he was a French bish- 
op, and that his words had been a violent 
denunciation of the “usurping” govern- 
ment which in the pride of its triumph- 
ant impiety had dared to desecrate that 
venerated scene of so many Christian 
martyrdoms by the removal of the sacred 
symbol which had so long hallowed the 
spot in the eyes of all the nations of the 
earth. 

His attendants and companions mean- 
time stand around with bowed heads and 
faces bent toward the ground, while the 
outer circle, composed of the ragamuf- 
fins who had followed them, begins to 
show signs of a disposition to become 
turbulent. The bishop, having brought 
his tirade to a conclusion, once more 
bends down and with his own reverend 
hands begins scraping together a quan- 
tity of earth from the spot where the 
cross had stood, and shoveling it into the 
handkerchief. Having thus secured this 
portion of the holy soil which has, as 
he pictures to himself, been moistened 
by the blood and mixed with the ashes 
of uncounted martyrs to the faith — 
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though in fact many a foot of rubbish 
and dust and decayed vegetable matter 
must have long since covered with a less 
hallowed stratum the ground his imagi- 
nation makes venerable to him—he again 
raises himself, and is evidently about to 
begin a new oration, when a police agent 
with a couple of followers steps up to 
him and is unmistakably intimating to 
him to depart. 

What is said on either side is, as has 
been hinted, inaudible to our friends. 
But they learned on the morrow that the 
police agent had told the right reverend 
prelate that he must quit the Coliseum. 
“What!” says he, speaking in French, 
which the police agent is perfectly well 
able to understand — probably he has 
been selected and sent there for the ex- 
press purpose—“ what! is the Coliseum 
open to every idle visitor who chooses 
to make it a lounging-place, and forbid- 
den only to those who come to pray? 
Is it not enough to have desecrated—” 

“It will be better that you go home 
quietly, monsignore,” rejoins the police 
agent civilly. 

“T am forbidden, then, to pray ?” 

“Not forbidden to pray, Your Rever- 
ence, but forbidden to make a disturb- 
ance. Look at these people who have 
followed you! We shall have something 
disagreeable if you continue here. You 
must leave the building.” 

So the bishop, protesting, denouncing 
and very angry, but carrying his hand- 
kerchief full of sacred earth with him, 
retires. 

The incident was much canvassed by 
the Roman press, and commented on by 
either side from the different points of 
view of each in a manner which may be 
readily imagined. And of course the 
scene they have witnessed, and which 
is characteristic enough of one of the 
special phases of Roman life as it is at 
the present day, is talked over by our 
friends as they go home to supper at 
the hospitable table of Mrs. Atkins, with 
differences of opinion and feeling which 
reproduce with tolerable accuracy the 
prejudices and principles which are di- 
viding the world around them. 

“Upon my word, things are come to a 
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strange pass,” says the Rev. Athanasius 
Abbott, “ when not only are the symbols 
of the faith abolished, but it is forbidden 
to pray on the sites where they stood!” 

“Braying!” says Professor Doppel- 
staub in an undertone to Miss Nora: “‘it 
may be French braying, but it seemed a 
great deal more like what we call curs- 
ing in Germany.” 

“Tt must have been a severe disap- 
pointment to the right reverend gentle- 
man not to have a single stone thrown 
at him,” remarks Julian Alford. 

“Disappointment of to be stoned! 
What do you mean ?” says Miss Marian. 

“Of course it was a disappointment. 
If he could only have had an eye ora 
tooth knocked out with a stone, it would 
have suited his book exactly. There 
would have been some hope then that 
something might have been accomplish- 
ed toward setting the Italian and the 
French governments by the ears. That 
is what our friend with the big gold cross 
yonder would like well enough to be 
willing to pay for it by having a stone 
in his eye. But the Italians are too 
wide awake to give him the chance,” 
rejoins Alford. 

“I do hope, for my part, that the French 
government will take the matter up,” 
says Miss Marguerite Tomkynnes. “I 
shall have an opportunity of speaking to 
the French minister at the princess’s to- 
morrow night, and shall certainly make 
a point of calling his attention to the 
subject,” adds the lady with a very mag- 
nificently diplomatic air. 

“You may depend upon it, Miss Tom- 
kynnes, that he knows all about it al- 
ready, and regrets the escape of his 
friend the bishop from stoning just as 
much as the reverend gentleman him- 
self does. All these things are planned 
and canvassed, believe me,” says Julian 
Alford. 

“Well, people may feel differently, but 
I declare, for my part, that I found the 
attitude and the object of that venerable 
old man perfectly touching,” remarks 
the Rev. Mr. Abbott. ‘I regretted that 


I was not down in the area of the build- 
Vor. X1V.—16 
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ing, so that I might have placed myself 
at his side.” 

“That was just my own feeling,” 
exclaims Miss Marguerite gushingly. 
“Could we have got down, the noble old 
man would at least have felt that his 
sublime faith did not Jack the sympathy 
of congenial spirits.” 

“T'll undertake to get a lot of the dirt 
for you, Miss Marguerite, from the very 
place where he was scraping it up, if it 
will give you any pleasure,” says the gal- 
lant R. C. Smith: “I should like to see 
the police prevent me!” added the he- 
roic youth with a genuinely British con- 
tempt for all such officials off his own 
soil. 

Miss Marguerite makes no answer to 
this chivalrous proposition, but Mrs. At- 
kins quietly says, “ You are not a bishop, 
you know, and I dare say Miss Margue- 
rite’s relations with the diplomatic world 
of the Vatican will enable her to procure 
a portion of the soil carried off by the 
gentleman with the gold cross on his 
breast, as Julian Alford calls him.” 

There is no unkindness in quizzing 
Marguerite Tomkynnes, for she never 
by any chance understands it. 

“T’ll say this much, at all events, for 
His Reverence,” rejoins Alford —‘“ that 
he made an extremely picturesque and 
effective picture. I think I will make a 
sketch of him as he stood there denoun- 
cing the powers that be. Shall I intro- 
duce you, Miss Marguerite, by his side? 
—a kneeling figure, you know, with a 
fragment of marble for a fald-stool, arms 
outstretched, head thrown back, hair di- 
sheveled? It would be very effective.” 

Marguerite would much like to close 
with this proposition at once, but Miss 
Alderney interrupts with, ‘And I'll be 
put in as a Christian martyr—to the 
rheumatism, as we all shall be if we 
stand about here any longer.” 

So they get into the carriages which 
are waiting, and over Mrs. Atkins’s 
well-spread supper-table the moonlight 
visit to the Coliseum is voted to have 
been a great success. 

T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
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A TEMPERATE EXPERIENCE OF MOUNT DESERT. 


ASKED a young lady at Mount Des- 

ert what she proposed to do for the 
day. She said, “ Eat candy and read.” 
It seemed to me an expression of genius. 
The two things go very well together on 
a warm and idle day, when more active 
souls are bustling hither and thither, 
making ready for picnics, arranging 
drives and agitating walking-parties to 
Newports and Green Mountains. It was 
my misfortune that I was not permitted 
to read and eat candy, to lie about and 
saturate myself with sunshine and idle- 
ness. 

I was no sooner on shore at Bar Har- 
bor than a clerical friend asked me to 
sail with him on the blue and glittering 
half mile of bay between the village and 
Long Porcupine Island. I say, “asked 
me to sail: he in reality “impressed” 
me. For I was no sooner on board than 
I found I had gone before the mast. It 
was my function, I discovered, to hold 
the jib. The water was rough, and I 
was soon wet through: my friend, if 
such I must call him, bullied me out- 
rageously, ordering me hither and thither 
about the noisome and unpleasant little 
boat. Presently I began to consider that 
momentous question as to whether or 
ho I was sick. The reader knows this 
state of mind: “Am I sick? Oh, it is 
not rough enough here. No, I can’t 
be sick.” (After a while.) “ Possibly 
Iam.” This question is usually decided 
by the author of the soliloquy in the 
affirmative. I accordingly requested 
my captain to put in, and we began 
to tack—z. ¢., he sailed back and forth 
for an hour before we could get near 
our buoy, to which we at last had to 
row. 

It should be borne in mind that I had 
just landed from the Lewiston after six- 
teen hours’ passage from Portland, during 
part of which the weather had been bad. 
I was not sea-sick, but had been threat- 
ened with that most appalling of disasters 
by the deck-hands. I went to bed fully 


expecting to be sick, and gathering my 
courage for the dismal occasion. But I 
rose at Rockland without having suffered 
in the least, to find the boat anchored and 
myself out of danger, as from that place 
the voyage is a very smooth one. I felt 
as I do when Humpty Dumpty lights his 
enormous fire-cracker : the auditor braces 
his nerves for a terrible report, and then 
follows the gentlest little “fizz ’’ conceiv- 
able. Some people, I imagine, who had 
not state-rooms, did not fare so well. 
When you go to Mount Desert, be sure 
you engage your state-room beforehand. 
A number of unfortunates were without 
them on this night. I should have offer- 
ed one of my berths, but I expected to 
be sick, and it is natural on such occa- 
sions to prefer to “weep one’s tears 
alone.” 

The reader will perceive the folly of 
rushing into the water after sixteen hours 
of it. After the sail we went to tea, and 
I spent a portion of the evening discuss- 
ing the attractions of the place with the 
ladies, in the not very ardent manner of 
a man who is occupied half with the sub- 
ject and half with the depressing con- 
sciousness of a wet pair of legs. 

I wish to state that I do not propose 
to carp at Mount Desert. I think it a 
wonderful place. Had I a summer to my- 
self, I should always manage to put in a 
fortnight there, and many men, no doubt, 
could wisely devote their entire vacations 
to it. My reason for writing the present 
paper is that one always knows more of 
a place after one visits it than before. I 
should have been glad to have under- 
stood what I state here previous to my 
own departure for Mount Desert. It is 
perhaps unrivaled for beauty among sea- 
side places. It is healthful: the reports 
of illness are much exaggerated ; there 
were, I believe, but two cases of typhoid 
fever, and these were confined to a single 
house. At no place can more agreeable 
people be found. But it is in no sense a 
mountain retreat: it is a seaside resort, 
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beautified by the neighborhood of some 
very high hills. 

People whom an exclusive fondness 
for mountain scenery carries thither, and 
who expect to find both sea and moun- 
tain air, will probably be disappointed. 
These two elements, as they exist in the 
imagination of an American, cannot very 
well be united. There are no mountains 
by the sea here, as there are in Wales. 
At the seaside we expect a low, flat and 
not very interesting country. There are 
certain moods and elations, certain sights 
and odors, which we associate with moun- 
tains, and which can be had nowhere 
else. There are hills at Mount Desert 
—very large ones to be by the seaside. 
Green Mountain is said to be the high- 
est point on the Atlantic coast. But the 
country is mountainous as Barnum’s Ba- 
by is fat. The Baby is very fat for seven 
years old, but there are some grown per- 
sons not on exhibition who weigh three 
or four times as much, 

You do not have those peaks and fold- 
ings, blue at all possibilities of distance, 
and fresher and greener as they near 
you. There is not the air of the moun- 
tains. But the atmosphere of Mount 
Desert has infinite color and softness. 
It has a spongy and velvety feeling to 
your fingers. Getting upon a piazza 
which overlooks the blue waters as they 
sparkle about the feet of the Porcupine 
Islands, you lay back your head and re- 
spire deliciously through your nostrils, 
and feel strangely resigned not to have 
gone upon the excursion. 

The longer one stays the better one 
likes it: there can be no doubt of that. 
I took a row of some four miles around 
the islands on my last evening at Mount 
Desert: I shall never forget it. The 
sunset was one of surpassing clearness, 
not opulent, but pure, stainless and per- 
fect. I got where the islands shut out 
the view of the village, and in a wilder- 
Ness as new as any in the far islands of 
the Pacific my boat throbbed upon the 
fading waters. 

The amusements are rowing, sailing, 
picnics, fishing, etc. For, being upon 
the water, the beauty of the place is 
wellnigh perfect, unless you prefer, as I 
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do, the midsummer heats of lower lati- 
tudes. There is no singing on the wa- 
ter by moonlight, or if there were it 
would be a very damp and chilly exer- 
cise. But you must take your choice: 
you can’t have the mild sun of Maine 
and the moonlight of the Susquehanna. 
You must be content also with a scrub- 
by soil and bare and churlish mountain- 
sides. 

Concerning the fishing you hear con- 
tradictory reports. There is both lake 
and deep-sea fishing. It is probable that 
people who know how to catch fish will 
find good fishing. Sailing is not with- 
out its inconveniences. The Highlands 
render the bay liable to sudden gusts of 
wind, and for this reason sailing in small 
boats is dangerous. It is often difficult 
to get any breeze: a yacht which starts 
out fairly has very frequently to be row- 
ed back. There is not much swimming 
—the water is too cold. 

Mount Desert is anything but fashion- 
able. It is the last place in the world to 
get an opportunity to show good clothes. 
White shirts are rather a refinement, and 
nobody dresses for the evening. Any 
eccentricity of apparel is forgiven. Once, 
looking for the Eden House, I came upon 
a person dressed in a very peculiar blouse. 
“Turn, gentle hermit of the dale,” rose 
to my lips, and I came near requesting 
him to “guide my lonely way” to that 
retreat, but his “rig? seemed to produce 
no astonishment in the mind of any- 
body else. Though the encroachments 
of fashion are to be dreaded at such a 
place as Mount Desert, it is a pity that 
there is no large room where a sensible 
dance—not a ball—could be had now 
and then. I should have been glad to 
see what sort of company the Mount 
Desert people could make when got to- 
gether. It would have been a pleasant 
and nice-looking company, I know, for 
there were plenty of pretty girls and a 
great many sensible, well-bred people. 
I was present at but one dance, which 
was in the dining-room of the Eden 
House. Abandon was its characteristic. 
We danced the Lancers and Virginia 
Reel. The young men threw their feet 
a good way into the air, and the young 
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ladies moved their arms @ /a Mrs. Bar- 
ney Williams. The fiddlers could not 
play a waltz or galop; at least it is 
necessary for me to think so. I tried a 
galop in the deux-temps step, but before 
I got half round the room they all began 
to laugh, which seemed to me a strange 
frame of mind for the movements of this 
beautiful dance to excite. 

Two waitresses—one of whom was a 
very pretty and charming girl—came in 
and danced for our delectation with Mr. 
Ash, the proprietor, and one of the fid- 
dlers. It was a peculiar dance. There 
was much changing of partners and ex- 
cellent shuffling by Mr. Ash, as well as 
some not unpleasing confusion on the 
part of the least artistic but most capti- 
vating of the girls. Mr. Ash could like- 
wise sing, and commended himself much 
to the mature ladies of the house by pro- 
posing “Sweet Hour of Prayer;” but I 
fear Mr. Ash was a sly dog. 

The only thing which approaches an 
assembly on the island is to be found at 
the landing when the boat comes and 
goes. A large part of the population 
flock down to see the Lewiston steam up 
the harbor. On Wednesdays and Sat- 
urdays the boat comes from Portland: 
Mondays and Thursdays are the days 
of departure. These are more melan- 
choly occasions. It awakens regrets over 
lost opportunities to see a pretty girl to 
whom you have not been introduced, 
but whom you had mentally determined 
you would like to know, leaning from 
the railing of the boat and waving adieus 
to her friends, among whom you do not 
happen to be one. She has many smiles 
for luckier fellows, but her glance when 
it rests on you is “stern and high.” The 
young men sing a farewell song as the 
boat moves off, and then everybody 
rushes back to the hotels to get the best 
rooms that have been vacated. 

But there comes a day when you your- 
self must sail, and you should be careful 
not to aggravate the miseries of sepa- 
ration from friends by being without a 
state-room. It is best to engage one for 


your return when you go: you can very 
easily sell it if you wish to remain longer. 
You should be careful also to be on hand 
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when the gong sounds for dinner. Com- 
ing from Portland, I had been compelled 
to wait in a ravenous condition for an 
hour or more. This time I determined 
to be among those “survivors” of the 
evolution theory who by superior guile 
or force have got ahead of their compet- 
itors in the race of life. ‘The struggle 
for existence” I knew would be ener- 
getic, as there were three or four times 
as many people on board as the tables 
would accommodate. In such matters 
I am a born leader, and I put myself at 
the head of a party of twelve. Some 
one suggested that the survival of the 
“fittest”? meant the survival of those 
who fit the hardest, but we found that 
stealth suited our purpose better even 
than energy. By looking very uncon- 
scious and sauntering in the direction 
of the dining-room, we were easily on 
the ground among the first. We got 
our seats and had a comfortable dinner. 
The waiters were the most impudent I 
ever met with. Their first-function seem- 
ed to be to snub passengers; their sec- 
ond, to wait on them. They seemed to 
be conscious of a sort of moral mission. 
They are all colored, and vastly import- 
ant. One of us asked a majestic and 
dignified person who stood behind my 
chair what had become of his waiter. 
Exclaimed this sententious personage, 
“Wait patiently and you'll see him; oth- 
erwise you will not.” A scream of laugh- 
ter greeted this crushing and oracular 
utterance, for the impudence was too 
outrageous to be taken seriously. One 
of them was insolent to me, and a plea- 
sing little picture crossed my mind. I 
conceived myself as knocking him down; 
that he fell to the floor discomfited and 
did not return to the conflict; that I re- 
sumed my seat with the utmost grace 
and composure, the whole affair occupy- 
ing less time than I take to write it, and 
passing off with only a little screaming 
on the part of the ladies. This was the 
agreeable conception of the moment, 
but it was not executed. 

Our party had no state-rooms, and we 
had rade up our minds to stop over in 
Portland. Somebody had told me about 
the Falmouth House, and I became the 
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apostle of the Falmouth House. When 
the jokes grew scarce it was common to 
turn to me and make some inquiry con- 
cerning the Falmouth House, which was 
always considered just ground for laugh- 
ter. But they all wanted the Falmouth 
House as badly as I did before they saw 
that. excellent institution, which was at 
3.15 A. M. We got through the mid- 
night hours upon the boat as best we 
could. Some of us stretched ourselves 
out on the floor of the cabin on such 
rugs and shawls as we could muster. 
One young lady, whose feet were very 
near my head, said that she reminded 
herself of the coat-of-arms of the State 
of Virginia, with its motto—Sic semper 
tyrannis. But we reached Portland at 
last, and the Falmouth House received 
us. A—— sat on the box as we were 
driving up from the landing, and called 
out to us in a voice in which he did not 
attempt to conceal some awe and emo- 
tion, “We are nearing the Falmouth 
House.”” We soon stood in its cozy and 
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hospitable hall, and saw the name traced 
in characters of fire over the clerk's desk. 
I trust the “guests” will forgive us, for 
we made a dreadful noise going up stairs 
and rushing round the halls to see each 
other’s rooms. We were naturally some- 
what late at breakfast next morning, and 
our party had some difficulty in commu- 
nicating with each other as to the hour. 
The cousins of one young gentleman 
took a rather geological way of finding 
out his quarters. They did not know 
the number, but conceived it to be 51. 
The chambermaid, before waking him, 
prudently took one of his shoes out, and 
handing it to the ladies asked if “that 
was the gentleman.” They passed it 
about among themselves, decided that 
it was his, and induced and constructed 
their cousin in this interesting manner. 
I have only to add that the Falmouth 
House breakfast is excellent, and to ad- 
vise the reader, should he ever go there, 
to call for griddle cakes. 
JoHN ARBUCKLE. 
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THEATRICAL CHIT-CHAT FROM PARIS. 


Fo any true lover of the drama a 
visit to the Comédie Frangaise par- 
takes of the nature of a solemnity. The 
widespread reputation of this the most 
celebrated theatre in the world, the order 
and decorum that pervade its precincts, 
the black-clad ushers with their silver 
chains, the pomp of its vast and noble 
staircase, the works of art that lure you 
to the foyer, all combine to impress the 
imagination. There is a perfume as of 
many ancestors about the spacious sa//e 
and its surroundings. It is not only of 
Favart or Croizette, of Mounet-Sully or 
Got, that we think. We have a vision 
of Mademoiselle Mars and of Rachel, a 
memory of Phédre and Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur, of Hernani and Henri III., and 
the stormy battles that were fought be- 


tween fiery romance and ice-cold clas 
sicism ‘on these historic boards. Our 
thoughts go back to other days—to a 
period twenty years ago, when a golden- 
haired girl with a bouquet of roses in 
her hand sat in yonder box and was 
called the empress Eugénie—when a 
white shadow with eyes of flame flitted 
across yonder stage, and we knew the 
pale presence by the name of Rachel. 
Gone are those days—gone, too, are the 
fair empress and the weird and wondrous 
actress: there is more dust on the cur- 
tain and less paint on the scenery than 
there were twenty years ago, but else the 
vast theatre seems wholly unchanged. 
The present manager, M. Perrin, is a 
man imbued with too much of the spirit 
of modern times to be popular as di- 
rector of the first theatre in France—that 
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is, with the critics, for the general public 
seems to appreciate his efforts to the full- 
est extent. But he has committed two 
unpardonable sins in the eyes of all 
lovers of dramatic art. He has made 
the Comédie fashionable, and he has 
made it pay. Can any one imagine a 
more heinous desecration of the “ House 
of Moliére”? He Itas also been so very 
inconsiderate as to have some new and 
beautiful scenery prepared for the new 
plays he has produced. Greatest crime 
of all, he has engaged some new and 
specially - gifted performers, and occa- 
sionally gives one the treat of beholding 
lovers under sixty and fair young maid- 
ens who have not yet passed their fortieth 
summer. Heaven knows the Old Guard 
still hold sway enough there! Bressant 
—poor old Bressant, sixty if he is a day, 
and not at all like a young man, not even 
a ci-devant jeune homme, with legs that 
will totter and wrinkles that w7// show 
in spite of paint and powder !—he it is 
who usually insists on taking the parts 
of the sprightly young heroes, the boy- 
ish husbands and fascinating marquises 
of modern comedy. The want of a 
jeune premier is severely felt at. the 
Comédie. 

In the female element the company 
is at present incomparably strong. Ma- 
deleine Bichan, grown stout and heavy, 
and no longer given to playing the parts 
of youthful dames and blushing demoi- 
selles, but incomparable in “es grandes 
dames of modern comedy; Madame Ar- 
nould Plessy, the most charming of old 
ladies; Favart, ugly as sin, but with ge- 
nius in inverse ratio to her beauty; Reich- 
emberg, most bewitching of imgénues, 
her head sunned by a mass of tresses 
of real gold, not pinchbeck imitation,— 
these are among the socéé/aives, as is also 
the gifted and passionate Rousseil. But 
the “outsiders,” the members of the com- 
pany who are not yet received into the 
sacred pale of the Society—Croizette and 
Sarah Bernhardt and Mounet-Sully— 
seem to a foreign eye as worthy of a 
place in that solemn circle as those who 
have already won entrance there. 

Mademoiselle Sophie Croizette has 
made undoubtedly the dramatic success 
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of the season by her superb and terribly 
realistic acting in Feuillet’s drama of Zhe 
Sphinx. This singular and gifted girl 
has been only three years on the stage. 
She is, however, a child of the footlights, 
her mother having been a Russian dan- 
seuse of some celebrity. She studied at 
the Conservatoire, and was considered a 
pupil of sufficient promise to be trans- 
ferred at once to the boards of the 
Comédie Frangaise, where she has ever 
since remained. It was only this season, 
however, that her peculiar talent was 
brought fully into play. Augier wrote 
for her the réle of Blanche Bounnette 
in his play of Fean de Thommeray, and 
her acting in a part specially adapted 
to her powers divided admiration with 
her beauty. The luxuriance of her splen- 
did head of hair, the fave criniére whose 
redundant masses she loosens and lets 
fall over her shoulders in sight of the 
audience in one scene, particularly en- 
chanted the beholders. Then came Zhe 
Sphinx, and Croizette was the reigning 
dramatic sensation of the hour. 
Although she is undeniably handsome, 
she has not one regularly beautiful fea- 
ture in her singularly attractive face. 
Her dark eyes, long and almost Japan- 
ese in their shape, her full scarlet lips 
with their singular writhing smile, her 
dazzling white teeth, aquiline nose, and 
broad low brow half hidden under the 
crépe masses of her hair, make up a 
physiognomy which would be repellant 
if it were not so fascinating. Her form 
is tall and exquisitely moulded, and her 
movements the perfection of picturesque 
grace. It is the same with her voice as 
with her face. The vaugue contralto 
tones ought to be disagreeable, and yet 
somehow charm the ear. Her acting is 
powerful, nervous, saccadé, her great ef- 
fects being made by fits and starts. She 
excels in portraying the stronger passions 
and in scenes of reckless and heartless 
coquetry. The character of Blanche de 
Chelles in Zhe Sphinx was, to speak in 
women’s parlance, cut to fit her, and it 
did fither likea glove. Her Madame de 
Prie in Dumas’s lovely drama of AZade- 
motselle de Belle-Isle was a perfect and 
finished pictufe, a dazzling image of a 
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coquettish and unprincipled beauty. But.| cessor of Talma, he has since been howl- 


she failed in the character of the Count- 
ess in the same author's comedy of Un 
Menage sous Louis XV., which was re- 
cently revived at thistheatre. The scene 
where the young and simple-minded 
countess, fresh from her convent, begs 
her waiting-maid to teach her coquetry, 
had an almost ludicrous effect. Marton 
need but have made answer, “ With those 
eyes, with that smile, with those fascin- 
ating ways of yours, what need have 
you to learn of me? Look in the glass: 
your own image will teach you better 
than I can do.” 

Of very different style, both in talent 
and appearance, is the other rising fem- 
inine luminary of the Comédie Frangaise, 
Mademoiselle Sarah Bernhardt, who has 
already been hailed as the next candi- 
date for admission into the circle of the 
sociétaires. She comes of the race that 
has already given Rachel, Judith and 
Agar to these boards. Tall, slender— 
nay, almost painfully thin—with a long 
oval face and attenuated features, her 
only pretensions to beauty are to be 
found in her large, soft, expressive eyes 
and the grace and distinction of her 
whole appearance. An atmosphere of 
purity and refinement seems to pervade 
every réle in which she appears. In 
touching, tender and pathetic scenes she 
is almost unrivaled. No one better than 
she can depict the shrinking delicacy of 
youthful love or the poignant anguish 
of wrecked affections. Her Gabrielle de 
Belle-Isle, and her Berthe de Savigny in 
The Sphinx, are impersonations unsur- 
passable for grace and pathos and tender 
sweetness. 

Third in this cluster of rising stars 
is the fiery Mounet-Sully, that dazzling 
comet which has come whisking with 
such suddenness and brilliancy into the 
calmly shining galaxy of fixed and im- 
mutable luminaries which is called the 
Comédie Frangaise. Transferred from 
the depths of the Ambigu to the heights 
of this most renowned of theatres, he 
has not failed to meet the extremes of 
praise and blame. Hailed on his first 
appearance (as Oreste in the Andro- 
maque of Racine) as the “legitimate suc- 
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ed at by the critics, and has received 
numerous admonitions to betake himself 
straightway to the theatres of the Boule- 
vards. In fact, this youthful and erratic 
genius makes very much the same ef- 
fect in the midst of the artistically per- 
fect yet somewhat lifeless talent of the 
tragedians of La Comédie that a living 
athlete might in a gallery of statues. 
His acting reminds one in its passionate 
vitality and fervor of that of Fechter, 
while as a reader he far surpasses that 
very unequal artist. In such parts as 
Didier in Hugo’s Marion de Lorme he 
is the ideal lover of the stage: young, 
handsome, impassioned, his superb eyes, 
large, dark and expressive, his ‘dents 
de louveteau,” as Francisque Sarcey de- 
scribed them, his fine person and soft 
rich voice, go to fill up a picture such as 
one seldom sees presented on the boards 
in France. For French actors are gen- 
erally ugly, though the reverse rule ap- 
plies to the women. Jean de Thomme- 
ray, the only part as yet written specially 
for the youthful tragedian, abounds in 
references to his good looks, and his 
make-up in Oreste was picturesque in the 
He has, however, much to 
learn: his acting still exhibits the in- 
equalities of an undisciplined though 
gifted performer; but his personations 
live and glow and breathe before you; 
and if experience and study unite to 
polish the roughness of the gem, it may 
well happen that the Comédie Frangaise 
will find amid its jewels a treasure the 
like of which it has not possessed since 
Death rang down the curtain upon the 
last exit of Talma. 

There is one difficulty against which 
French actors and actresses of the high- 
est stamp are forced to contend—one 
thing that is lacking where everything 
else pertaining to their art is so abundant- 
ly provided: they have no plays fitted 
for the grandest developments of their 
art—they have no Shakespeare. Unlike 
the stage of almost every other country 
of modern times, the boards of the most 
dramatic nation in the world have no 
welcome for the world’s mightiest dram- 
atist: One can readily imagine how 
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checked and cramped an actor’s genius 
must be by this very fact. Fancy Sal- 
vini and Rossi without Othello, ‘Devrient 
without Hamlet and King Lear! What 
a Romeo Mounet-Sully would be! what 
a Portia, an Imogen, a Viola, Sarah Bern- 
hardt! how divine Croizette would be as 
Cleopatra! and what a Beatrice Made- 
leine Bichan would have been in her 
earlier days! while as to Favart — the 
greatest actress now on the French stage 
—her genius would have had free scope 
to roam at will amid the poet’s noblest 
creations. 

One of the best of modern French 
actors, especially in dramas of the ro- 
mantic school, is Lafontaine, whose per- 
formance of Mazarin in La Feunesse de 
Louis XIV. at the Odéon is one of the 
most perfect historical pictures ever seen 
upon the stage. It is Mazarin himself 
who stands before us, the wily, avari- 
cious, scheming Italian, struggling to 
restrain the impetuous self-will of the 
youthful: king — striving vehemently to 
retain his hold on power, and yet per- 
mitting his love for France to sweep 
away all personal considerations when 
the grand decision comes between his 


own interests and those of his adopted | 


country. That last scene, played with 
infinite fire and spirit, probably saved the 
play. Then the minor details of the per- 
sonation were so perfect; the make-up, 
accurate as though Mazarin’s portrait 
had stepped from its tarnished frame 
into actual life; the Italian accent, the 
“zezayment” of the French s’s, a most 
disagreeable and difficult thing to do, 
was so naturally done and so thoroughly 
carried out! Lafontaine was originally 
a “sociétaire,” but quitted the Comédie 
Frangaise because his gifted wife, late 
Mademoiselle Victoria of the Vaudeville, 
was not admitted to the same privilege. 
The wooing of these two great artistes 
took place during the first performances 
of Sardou’s Ganaches, in which they 
played the parts of a pair of ardent 
lovers. With what fervor and intensity 
and with what truthfulness of accent the 
hero made love, and with what sweet- 
ness and sincerity the heroine respond- 
ed! So well and naturally did they ful- 
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fill their task that no one was surprised 
when the acting passed into reality. 

Apropos of the drama of La Feunesse 
de Louis XIV., Alexander Dumas has 
recently presented to each of the prin- 
cipal performers a richly-bound copy of 
the new edition of the play, bearing a 
special inscription from his pen. Here 
are some of them: 

“To Lafontaine (Mazarin): A remem- 
brance of one of his finest creations. 
All the compliments and all the gratitude 
of the son.” 

“To Porel (Moliére) : Moliére himself 
would not have known which was which.” 

“To Mademoiselle Antonine (Gaston 
d’Anjou): The handsomest and wittiest 
of all the dukes of Anjou (the real one 
included).” 

“To Mademoiselle Héléne Petit (Marie 
de Mancini): Had I been Louis XIV. 
it should not have ended thus.” 

“To Mademoiselle Colas: Tu Dorine 
eris.” 

An odd little circumstance has just 
come to light about the highly-successful 
melodrama of Les Deux Orphelines, the 
great success of the Porte St. Martin 
during an otherwise disastrous season. 
It appears that this play, which has at- 
tained to over a hundred consecutive rep- 
resentations, and is only interrupted now 
by the engagements made months ago for 
the fairy spectacle of Le Pied de Mouton, 
was offered to several other of the lead- 
ing theatres of Paris, and rejected on the 
alleged grounds of its lack of dramatic 
interest. But why should we wonder at 
this managerial mistake when a far more 
important one was made by the direct- 
ors of the Grand Opéra some years ago, 
when they peremptorily and finally re- 
jected Gounod’s Faust, the most suc- 
cessful opera produced during the last 
quarter of a century? The composer, 
rebuffed and disheartened, was on the 
point of quitting France when he be- 
thought himself of submitting his work 
to M. Carvalho, then director of the 
Théatre Lyrique, with what results the 
world now knows. 

Mademoiselle Angéle Moreau, the 
young actress who plays the part of the 
blind girl Louise so exquisitely in Les 
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Deux Orphelines, is a transplantation 
from the suburban Théatre de Mont- 
martre. Her talent was remarked some 
time ago by the manager of the Vaude- 
ville, and an engagement was offered to 
her at that theatre, but she declined it 
on the ground that the increased sal- 
ary would not be enough to cover the 
increased expense of her costumes, the 
rule at the Parisian theatres being that 
all dresses of the present day and every- 
day life are to be provided by the actors 
and actresses themselves. Some idea of 
the probable expense may be gathered 
from the fact that the jet-embroidered 
robe worn by Croizette in the first act of 
The Sphinx cost three hundred dollars, 
and the laces sported by Mademoiselle 
Fargueil in Oncle Sam were valued at 
five hundred. And some idea of the 
bother of their toilettes, and also of the 
secret of the wonderful “hang ”’ of their 
dresses, may be learned from the fact 
that every modern dress worn on the 
stage in the great Parisian theatres is 
especially “juponné,” all the skirts being 
cut exactly like the dress and precisely 
of the same length. 

Great complaints are made by the 
actors of the leading theatres of the im- 
mense number and length of the re- 
hearsals now considered necessary be- 
fore the production of any important 
play. From two to three months of 
daily rehearsals, beginning at twelve 
o'clock and ending at four, are required 
by author and manager before a new 
drama can be submitted to the suffrages 
of an audience. The actors complain 
that authors are unwilling to trust the 
smallest details of their réles to the per- 
former’s own skill and experience: ev- 
erything must be prescribed and studied 
beforehand, so that the actor becomes 
in some sort merely a part of a machine 
for carrying out the ideal of the drama- 
tist. The late M. Laya (who committed 
suicide some six months ago) pushed 
this theory to its utmost limits. The re- 
hearsals of Le Duc Fob, his masterpiece, 
lasted six months, and M. Laya regulated 
every word and every gesture, so that if 
an actor came on with his right foot fore- 
most when the author thought he should 
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have used the left, he would send him 
back and pitilessly recommence the 
scene. The performers were worn out, 
and M. Delaunay, among others, de- 
clared that he would never act in a piece 
by Laya again—a resolution to which he 
strictly adhered. During the rehearsals 
of Jean de Thommeray at the Comédie 
Frangaise the quarrels between M. Au- 
gier and Mounet-Sully were incessant. 
Mounet-Sully did not in any way come 
up to M. Augier’s idea of his hero: not 
that he refused to use his best endeavors, 
but the personage that Augier required 
him to represent was not to be found 
in his temperament nor in his nature. 
Mademoiselle Céline Chaumont, the 
sparkling leading actress of the Varié- 
tés, is said, on the contrary, to possess a 
singularly supple and pliable talent, and 
she is patience and good-humor itself at 
rehearsals, repeating, altering and chang- 
ing different portions of her rdle till the 
author's ideas are at last satisfied. But 
so malleable a nature, particularly among 
performers of great talent, is necessarily 
rare. 

The authors, on their part, have to 
endure the vexations of the censorship. 
When Sardou wrote his play of Séra- 
phine, the French court, though highly 
immoral, was nevertheless very religious, 
by reason of the clerical sympathies of 
the empress Eugénie. So, to get ahead 
of the probable objections of the censor, 
the author spelt the title of his piece with 
an f—thus, Sérafine. Back came the 
manuscript with a dash across the f 
“You must not spell the name that way,” 
declared the censor. “And why not?” 
queried the dramatist. “ Because that is 
the Spanish way of spelling the name, 
and as the empress is a Spanish lady it 
might be supposed that some reference 
to her was intended.” L. H. H. 


THE GREAT GERMAN PAINTER OF TO- 
DAY. 


AT those brilliant Berlin assemblages 
known as “Opera-House Balls,” which 
were held last winter, there was often 
seen a man who excited the curiosity of 
every stranger among the company. He 
was rather short and quite elderly, with 
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a homely but very*strong face, a head 
remarkable in shape and almost devoid 
of hair, and eyes that looked out from 
under bushy, white, overhanging eye- 
brows with a piercing gaze which allow- 
ed nothing visible to go unobserved. 
He seldom conversed with any one, but 
walked about alone, casting his search- 
ing glances at the people around him, 
and noting every remarkable face or 
figure and every striking effect in the 
costumes. 

Among the Berliners there he created 
no surprise, for there were few of them, 
if any, who did not know that this “chiel 
amang” them “ takin’ notes” was Adolf 
Menzel, the great German artist, and 
that it was one of his constant habits to 
study the appearance of every person or 
thing which might come under his ob- 
servation. 

This man is eminently one of the Ger- 
mans of to-day. He is thoroughly im- 
bued with the prevailing belief in Ger- 
man unity and power, is a Prussian of 
the Prussians, and is especially earnest 
in his allegiance to the House of Hohen- 
zollern — der grosse Friedrich in partic- 
ular having been his ideal hero from his 
early youth upward. He is a man after 
Carlyle’s own heart — full of that force 
and persistence which has contributed 
so much toward giving the German peo- 
ple the place they now hold in the 
world’s estimation ; and one of the Leip- 
sic journals referred to him the other 
day as “the Bismarck of artists.” This, 
of course, was meant for the highest pos- 
sible praise, but to us, who do not look 
at Bismarck with German eyes, and who 
can properly appreciate the honest loy- 
alty, the brave struggle against poverty, 
obscurity and adverse opinion, and the 
earnestness and truth to his convictions, 
that have marked Adolf Menzel’s whole 
life, the comparison does not appear so 
flattering as it was intended to be. 

Menzel's career affords a record of as 
stern a contest as any of the battles he 
has painted. He was born at Breslau in 
1815, his father being the principal of a 
school in that city. During Adolf’s boy- 
hood the family removed to Berlin, where 
the father began making himself familiar 
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with lithography—which was then just 
coming into use—intending to make it 
his profession. But he soon died, and 
his son was left at the age of fourteen in 
circumstances that forced him to use every 
exertion for the maintenance of himself 
and his dependent relatives. He had 
been in the habit of drawing since he 
could first hold a pencil, and soon found 
employment as a lithographer, and also 
in executing light and fanciful designs 
for cards, advertisements and similar 
matters. But while these labors neces- 
sarily occupied the greater part of his 
time, he devoted his leisure moments 
almost entirely to hard study of the pro- 
fession in which he hoped one day to 
take a place. During all the hardships 
and discouragements of his early life he 
never lost sight of the mark he had set 
for himself, and allowed nothing to shake 
his faith in his ability to make himself a 
painter. 

Gradually he rose above the mere 
rudimentary occupations on which he 
was at first engaged, and his drawings 
began to attract the attention of the best 
art-critics of Berlin. Franz Kugler had 
written his History of Frederick the 
Great, and the work was to be published 
as a counterpart of the French Life of 
Napoleon by Laurent, with illustrations 
by Horace Vernet. Menzel was selected 
to illustrate Kugler’s book, and he went 
to work with a thoroughness that show- 
ed what was in him. He devoted him- 
self to such a deep, untiring study of 
the manners, customs and dresses of the 
eighteenth century, and made himself so 
well acquainted with the main charac- 
ters of ‘the book by close observation of 
statues, paintings and everything else 
that could give him any help, that he 
might almost be said to have transport- 
ed himself into a bygone age. The 
result not only made him famous, but 
marked the beginning of a new era in 
the department of art to which these il- 
lustrations belonged. The style of the 
admirable woodcuts in German books 
and periodicals of the present day may 
be said to date from the publication at 
Leipsic of the History of Frederick the 
Great. 
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In 1842 the king of Prussia chose 
Menzel as the illustrator of a splendid 
edition of Frederick the Great's works, 
then projected, and this task occupied a 
large portion of his time during the seven 
' years that ensued. At the same period 
he also made a collection of drawings 
representing the different types of the 
soldiers in the great Frederick’s army—a 
collection which is now very valuable. 

He had, meanwhile, always seized 
every opportunity to pursue his studies 
of a higher branch of the artist’s pro- 
fession. But his paintings at first met 
with little favor. Their thorough realism 
was very offensive to the false and the- 
atrical taste in art which corresponded 
closely to that which in literature was 
distinguished as the ‘‘ Romantic School,” 
and, like the latter, still ruled in Ger- 
many. His paintings were cried down 
as hard and unpoetical, and he was often 
called ‘‘the painter of ugliness.” But at 
the great Berlin Art Exhibition of 1850 
he displayed a picture of Frederick the 
Great in the round dining-hall at Sans 
Souci, surrounded by the bright circle of 
his ‘‘ Round-Table’”’ associates—Voltaire, 
Keith and the rest; and this now famous 
work met with a triumphant reception. 
So great was the enthusiasm about it that 
the objections of the Romancists to Men- 
zel’s style were effectually silenced, and 
he at once took the high position asa 
painter which he so well deserved. Soon 
afterward he produced his “ Flute-concert 
at Sans Souci,” sold in 1854 for two thou- 
sand thalers, and again in 1873 for thir- 
ty thousand; while in 1856 he painted 
“Frederick II. with his soldiers at Hoch- 
kirch,” and in 1858 “Frederick II. on a 
Journey.” His next undertaking was a 
picture of ‘‘The King and his Generals 
on the morning of the Battle of Leutzen;” 
but this was interrupted by his being 
chosen to paint the ‘ Coronation of King 
Wilhelm I. at K6nigsberg’’—a picture 
of which the critics have spoken in terms 
of the warmest praise. Of late, Menzel 
has been chiefly engaged on pictures 
relating to the life of the present day. 
Among the most noted of these are 
“The Streets of Paris,” “At the Court- 
ball,” and the “ Departure of King Wil- 
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liam to join the Army, July 19, 1870.” 
At the latest accounts he was executing 
a great work representing ‘“ The Interior 
of the Smithies at Kénigshiitten.” 
Though now nearly sixty years old, 
his powers, instead of decreasing, seem 
to grow with his years, while the habit 
of keen, untiring observation so notice- 
able in him from the first appears to in- 
fluence the whole tenor of his life. He 
is always on the alert for something to 
study, and, like all truly great artists, he 
finds something worthy of note in even 
the humblest of the Almighty’s works. 
It is this thorough earnestness and faith- 
fulness, this worship of truth and rejec- 
tion of everything unreal, combined with 
his indomitable courage and energy, that 
have enabled him to create a revolution 
in the artistic taste of Germany, and 
make him to-day the great painter of 
his country. W. W. C. 


AN ANGLO-INDIAN PRINCE, 


THE heir to the throne is not the only 
prince induced by the sporting fame of 
Norfolk to take up his abode in that 
county, which combines in a unique de- 
gree agricultural and sporting pre-emi- 
nence. A year or two after the prince 
of Wales settled at Sandringham the 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, son and heir 
of the famous Runjeet Singh, settled at 
Elveden Hall, about thirty miles distant. 

Runjeet Singh, chief of Lahore and 
Cashmere, and founder of the Sikh em- 
pire, was born in November, 1780. - His 
grandfather, Churruth Singh, born to a 
low condition in a vagrant life, became 
master (or sirdar) of Sookur Chakeea 
in the Punjab, and the power thus ac- 
quired was greatly extended by his suc- 
cessor. Runjeet—who succeeded his 
father when only twelve years old, con- 
triving when he reached early manhood 
to emancipate himself from the control 
of a vicious mother, who, for the reten- 
tion of her own power, endeavored to 
weaken his mind by encouraging him in 
vicious pleasures—made for himself one 
of the greatest names in the history of 
modern India. By adopting in his army 
the British military system and discipline 
he brought it to a point of excellence 
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enabling him to gain extraordinary ad- 
vantages in conflicts with surrounding 
princes, whilst at the same time he had 
the sagacity to recognize in the English 
a foe too powerful for him successfully 
to oppose, and he consequently main- 
tained with them most friendly relations. 
The close of his career was in some de- 
gree clouded with misfortune, for in 1836 
his army was defeated by the Afghans. 
He died in 1839, enormously rich. At 
his death a condition of anarchy seemed 
imminent in his kingdom, and it is as- 
serted that but for the interference of the 
British government his son the infant 
maharajah would not improbably have 
been made away with by a wicked uncle, 
after the manner of the Babes in the 
Wood. Escaping this fate, he and his 
mother came to London, where he was 
Christianized and brought up entirely 
like an English gentleman. His mother 
declined conversion, and was reputed to 
undergo sevenfold ablution after inter- 
views with her unclean son. The latter 
has turned out a most excellent man. 
He might probably have returned to 
India and taken upon himself the gov- 
ernment of his country as a great fief of 
the British Crown, but he preferred to 
remain in England and enjoy the life 
offered there to a man of exalted rank 
and immense fortune. From the queen 
and royal family he has always received 
an almost affectionate treatment. The 
honors of royalty are paid to him: he 
has at court the privilege of the entrée 
with the royal family, and is addressed 
as “ Your Highness.” 

When he came to a marriageable age 
there was much conjecture as to whom 
he would select as maharanee. He is 
handsome, has a good figure, his com- 
plexion is no darker than that of a south- 
ern Spaniard, and, considering that all 
these advantages were capped with an 
immense income paid quarterly, and 
some of the finest jewels in the world, 
it is scarcely wonderful if London mam- 
mas thought that he really wouldn’t do 
badly for their dear girls. All of a sud- 
den, however, their hopes were blasted 
by the announcement that the maharajah 
was married. He had in some marvel- 
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ous manner discovered a charming ma- 
haranee.in a Protestant orphan school at 
Alexandria, and preferred her to all the 
brilliant matches proposed forhim. Since 
his marriage he has become more than 
ever an English country gentleman. For 
some time he hired Mulgrave Castle, the 
seat of the marquis of Normanby, in 
Yorkshire, but at length made a purchase 
of Elveden Hall, near Thetford, and in 
the centre of the best shooting-country 
in England. The land in this region is 
very poor for the most part, but estates 
fetch fabulous prices, simply for the 
sporting. Thus, when the duke of Cleve- 
land sold a property contiguous to Elve- 
den a year or two ago, it was bought by 
Mr. Mackenzie — who, in conjunction 
with his brother and the late Mr. Brassey, 
made a colossal fortune out of the French 
railway contracts—for a sum which seem- 
ed absurd, having regard to the agricul- 
tural capabilities of the soil, whilst Mr. 
Mackenzie almost immediately after re- 
ceived an offer of one hundred thousand 
dollars more for it. The maharajah is 
an enthusiastic sportsman, and probably 
spends more on his shooting establish- 
ment than any man in England. His 
estate is surrounded for miles by wire 
fencing seven feet high, to confine the 
game. Elveden Hall is a large edifice 
of red brick relieved with a mounting 
of white stone. It is superbly appointed 
within. The ceiling of the drawing-room 
is of silvered glass, curiously worked after 
an Oriental pattern. The tables are cov- 
ered with cloths of rich stuff interwoven 
with gold thread, and all the upholstery 
and fittings are a curious and exquisite 
combination of English comfort and Ori- 
ental splendor. The table services are 
of almost unique splendor, the plates 
and dishes being of solid gold. On the 
occasion of the princess of Wales’s recent 
visit, a boudoir of extraordinary elegance 
and richness, whose walls were hung 
with amber satin, was prepared for Her 
Royal Highness. 


TELEGRAPH TROUBLES IN INDIA. 

“TELEGRAPH - WIRES in this country 
are,” writes an Indian correspondent, 
“it must be admitted, liable to extraor- 
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dinary accidents. Wild beasts repair to 
the posts under the impression that they 


are provided with the benevolent thought- — 


fulness which secured the duke of Argyll 
the blessing of his grateful countrymen ; 
and when elephants allay cutaneous irri- 
tation by a good rub against a pole, the 
latter generally has the worst of it. Then, 
again, monkeys, under a complete mis- 
apprehension of the objects of the tele- 
graphic system, delight to use the wires 
for athletic sports and pastimes. I have 
seen half a dozen great baboons at work 
on a feeble stretch of wire, posturing, 
grinning and chattering away in the 
highest spirits—some walking topsy- 
turvy along it, others tugging it up and 
down with main force, considerably in- 
creased by the circumstance that other 
monkeys were hanging on by their tails, 
and others striving to detach the wire 
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from the posts, so as to give their friends 
a sudden fall. Ants eat the bases of the 
posts away, and sudden gusts of wind 
blow miles of wire and posts flat to the 
earth. In a word, there are special dis- 
turbing influences at work in India from 
which European telegraphs are exempt; 
and in addition to these physical causes 
of interruption there are the moral im- 
pediments presented by the nature of the 
materials with which the superintendent 
has to work. It is very hard to be smart, 
active, wide-awake and intelligent when 
the thermometer is over ninety degrees ; 
and when it reaches one hundred and 
twenty degrees in some miserable bung- 
alow, it is no wonder if the fizzling Euro- 
pean or collapsed Eurasian who is try- 
ing to prevent combustion by pouring 
‘tatties’ of water over his head is in- 
different to a despatch.” 


LITERATURE 

Madonna’s Child. By Alfred Austin. Sec- 
ond Edition. 

Rome or Death! By Alfred Austin. Edin- 
burgh and London: William Blackwood 
& Sons. 

Besides the poems here mentioned, Mr. 
Alfred Austin is the author of Jyterludes, 
The Golden Age and The Season, the last of 
which has gone through several editions, but, 
like the others, is known to us only by repu- 
tation. None of his productions have been 
reprinted in America, and to most of our read- 
ers his name will probably be new. 

Madonna’s Child is the story of an orphan 
girl devoted to the worship of the Virgin in 
a little chapel on the seashore near an Ital- 
ian town unfrequented by foreigners. Services 
are seldom performed at its altar, and Olym- 
pia is at once priest, sacristan and sole wor- 
shiper: she spends her days in collecting 
wild-flowers and greenery to deck the shrine 
and in devoutly observing the hours of the 
offices—her nights in renewed prayer and in 
keeping bright the little lamp which burns 
before the shrine, and which serves as a bea- 
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con to mariners. A passing stranger sees her 
at her pious play, and is charmed. He is an 
Englishman, we are to suppose, although hie 
name is Godfrid, and he is one of those high, 
deep natures which do nothing because they 
can find no task sufficiently heroic, believe 
nothing because no creed is pure enough. 
He has come to this out-of-the-way place be- 
cause cities are too corrupt for him. He be- 
comes a daily, hourly attendant at the chapel, 
and by and by makes acquaintance with the 
priestess and ggins permission to assist her in 
gathering blossoms for its decoration. Their 
love is disturbed at the moment of mutual 
avowal by her discovering that he is not a 
Roman Catholic, and does not even say his 
prayers. She resists his entreaties and argu- 
ments: he can be nothing to her unless they 
are one in faith. Conscious of her own in- 
competency to convert him, she proposes a 
pilgrimage to Milan, where dwells a good and 
wise priest who, she trusts, may prevail with 
him. They set off on their three days’ walk 
along the shore of the Mediterranean, and 
reach the cathedral of Milan during a great 
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church ceremony. When the imposing spec- 
tacle is over and the grand fane empty and 
still, Olimpia seeks her venerable friend and 
confides her skeptic lover to him. She falls 
on the steps of the high altar in an agony of 
suspense and supplication, and remains thus 
until the priest returns with Godfrid, pro- 
nouncing him incurable. The lovers then 
part—she to go back to her lonely life in the 
little chapel, he to his lonelier one in the 
world. 

There is nothing new in this struggle be- 
tween love and religion: the setting alone is 
unusual, and even here a streak of common- 
place appears in such expressions as “ fairy 
forms” and “spicy gales,” besides an occa- 
sional fall into absolute bathos. The en- 
chanting scenery of the Riviera (which has 
inspired two exquisite prose poems, in Ro- 
mola and the Jmprovisatore), and the grand 
ceremony in the cathedral at Milan, are mi- 
nutely described, but without calling up any 
vivid image or awakening any strong emotion. 
Now and then we come upon images so 
graceful and single lines of so much beauty 
and melody that the divining-rod twitches as 
though here lay the vein of precious metal. 
For instance: Olimpia, standing on a stone 
in a brook, tries to reach a flowering branch 
overhead: she springs and catches it, but it 
flies back, 

And all the bloom came raining down like snow, 

Dappiing the dark stream with a milk-white track. 
. After a violent storm at night comes a day 
still, warm, bright and vaporous : 

There was a silence on the shimmering main, 
And the white city did in sunshine swim. 
He speaks of the orange-blossoms which 
Make of the land a bride the whole year round. 
Elsewhere we meet with such lines as these: 
And bleating voices heard about the folds. 
A smooth, warm dimple upon Nature’s cheek. 
The winds were all shut up in Proteus’ grot. 

When the parting moment comes for the 
lovers, the same sea and land which had be- 
held them a few days before on their journey 
of hope, 

Saw them once more, with all their dreams unspun, 
Facing farewell. 

But these shining traces are quickly lost, 
leaving us in doubt whether we have had a 
glimpse of golden ore coming to the surface, 
or only a fragment dropped from the richer 
hands of some who have gone before. 

We cannot turn many pages of the second 
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book without this doubt being dispelled. In 
Rome or Death! Mr. Austin relates to us 
Garibaldi’s disastrous campaign of October, 
1867, which ended in the defeat of Mentana ; 
but he ranges far beyond the mere facts 
through the spheres of Italian aspiration for 
liberty and unity. The distance between this 
poem and the last is not a step or a stride, 
but a leap. The opening invocation to the 
Muse of the pricking spear and tented field 

is full of spirit, and although the strain flags 
through a description of the Isle of Capri, 
and some idyllic passages which take place 
there, the pitch soon rises again, and we come 
to vigorous expressions and bits of description 
following fast and thick upon each other: 


Now every brawny baby was gat of Mars, 
And suckled by a she-wolf. 
A statue stirred to motion ; by the sun 
All breathing made for morta! ravishment ; 
A dream with flesh endued ; a chiseled thought, 
Catching warm being from the hand that wrought. 
The peasants muster to join the patriot 

army: 
No use had they to ask what path was theirs, 
More than the runnels from the mountain’s brow 
’Mong myriad streams. * * * 
* * * * Does its way 
The tide or tempest doubt? No more did they. 

* * * * * * * 
As when a swarm of bees with busy hum 

Quit the ancestral hive, and filmy wings, 
Asudden stirred by instinct deep if dumb, 

Sweep through the air in long continuous strings, 
But when at length to their true bourne they come, 

The loose lines close, and the dense phalanx clings 
To mouth of hollow trunk, or pendent eaves, 
Or drooping branch, feathered with summer leaves ; 
So, by one common inspiration led, 

The myriad hearts that each from honeyed home 
At country’s call unhesitating sped, 

Winging their way down hills, through fields, o’er 

foam, 

Now in sporadic files no more dispread, 

Swarmed at the Sabine heights that look towards 

Rome, 

There where Nomentum. still keeps, half consoled, 
Its Latin name and Bacchic fame of old. 


The poem follows the fluctuations of hope 
and fear, ardor and misgiving, with which 
the little host gathered and made its way 
toward Rome. The march of the measure 
sometimes lags, but we are constantly refresh- 
ed by lovely images and fine outbursts : 

Now peers broad Day, decked like a dappled fawn, 

On whose fair forehead gleams a dewy star, 

And which from covert brakes and darkling trees 

Comes on apace, and freshly courts the breeze. 
Garibaldi adjures his troops to swear, 

By all the godhood in Rome’s royal line, 

By the Republic’s virtue, by the brow 

Of Empire calm, ye will reclaim them now ! 
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Lend me your youth: I give to you my years, 

' The steadfast wisdom of the life that hangs 

Upon Death’s gaze and calmly waits the shears, 
Nor cares o’ermuch when the dark portal clangs. 

So that I see the glimmer of your spears ; 
Fighting the foemen’s eyes, and mark your fangs 

Fast in the hirelings fleeing from the list 

Of final war, then let me be dismissed. 


The successful attack on Monte Rotondo 
thins their ranks, but whets their mettle: 
night comes, and the burning fortress changes 
the darkness into a fierce, unnatural day. 


The wolfish watch-dogs from uneasy sleep, 

As though the moon were up, uprose and bayed, 
While the rude herd, slow-roused from slumbers deep, 
Crept from his hutch and the wild sight surveyed. 

Leaning with hands that neither sow nor reap 
On his long crook, all statue-like he stayed, 

As one who wondered not, and in whose veins 

The instinct flowed of fire and ravaged plains. 

* * * * * * * 
It seemed as though the centuries had rolled 
Their sepulchres back, and all the disarmed dead 
Were coming forth anon, and as of old— 

* * * * * * * 
That Goth, Gaul, Vandal, Hun, would all conspire 
To wrap what yet remained in final fire. 

Morning comes, and 
Lo! they awake, they rise, and spring as light 
From their rough beds as hare from grassy seat ; 
Hailing the spears of Dawn, whilst routed Night 
Flings out a mist to cover her retreat. 
* * * * * * * 
Then quick the martial heights and slopes began 
To prick and burgeon into arméd life ; 
The dense red ranks spread out like gaudy fan 
To deep-toned drum and treble-fluted fife. 
From mouth to mouth the gladsome rumor ran, 
The hour was here to kiss the lips of strife, 
With battle’s breath to blend embrace and breath, 
And leap delirious into Rome or Death! 

* * * * * * * 

And like to serried trunks whose hoary tops 

Toss, bend and swing in the distracted air, 
When some invisible hand the hollow stops 

Of Heaven’s loud organ opens unaware 
And rolls wind-music over wood and copse, 

The bristling lines soon as they heard the blare, 
And felt the brunt of that tempestuous shock, 
Strenuous as sudden, ’gan to roll and rock. 


We know the sequel, yet the rush and 
presentness of the recital so gain upon us 
that as the strain mounts higher and higher 
we vibrate with every change in the shifting 
fortunes of the fight, and watch breathless for 
the result of each fresh onslaught. We see 
the Papal troops scatter : 

Then as wild coveys, when warm days have gone, 
That equinoctial winds have swelled and packed, 
Down the dun moor, a cloud of wings, come on, 
And, as they flit, upon the heathery tract 
And bracken-patches cast a shadow wan, 
But when from screening wall have loudly cracked 
The sportsmen’s barrels, swift the wings divide, 
And over knoll and scaur fly far and wide. 


But the French forces are there: 
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They saw the flying rout melt, phantom-wise, 
And sudden in its stead, as from the ground, 
A new and wide-embattled host arise. 

Then comes the last desperate attack of 
the wearied victors, the repulse, pursuit, de- 
feat, overthrow; and so we are borne along 
with the wild rush of the flight until the end. 
Through more than sixty stanzas the account 
of the battle runs without halt or faltering: 
the tale is told in one long breath, sustained 
to the close—a great, almost unique, feat of 
lyric strength. 

Rome or Death ! is slightly linked to Ma- 
donna’s Child by the reappearance of God- 
frid fighting among the followers of Garibal- 
di, side by side with Gilbert, his friend and 
fellow-countryman, who has been much in 
his case as to faith in men and things; but 
this hallowed cause restores youth to their 
hearts. Both find death in the fight, and Gil- 
bert in his last hour is united to the beautiful 
Capriote whom he loves, while Godfrid’s dy- 
ing moments are tended by Olimpia, who has 
become a Sister of Charity. This episode 
“adds nothing to the interest of the narrative, 
but is rather a clog: the real merit of the 
poem is in the martial fire which flashes 
through it, kindling the author’s fancy and 
glowing in his speech. It is long since mod- 
ern ears have rung to so thrilling a strain. 


A Tour through the Pyrenees. By Hippo- 
Saf- 


Translated by J. 


lyte Adolphe Taine. 
olt & 


ford Fiske. 

Co. 

Mr. Fiske deserves the gratitude of all 
English-speaking people who do not read 
French for having put within their reach this 
captivating book in a form which robs it of 
very little of its original charm and brilliancy. 
It is true, that our recollection of the French 
(which we have not, however, at hand for 
comparison) makes us doubt the accuracy of 
a few passages. Surely, for instance, M. 
Taine does not speak of the “ lofty stems of 
the copses,” a copse being a short, low 
growth of wood. It is a pity, too, that Mr. 
Fiske, while allowing himself in some places 
the freedom of such versions as “ thoroughly 
enjoyable,” should in others have clung so 
closely to the grammatical construction of the 
French as to adhere to a use of tenses which 
is not grammatical in English. Why, more- 
over, having so excellent a command of his 
own language, does he leave French words 
(without italics) in the middle of his text? 
“ Frou-frou” perhaps we may grant him as un- 
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translatable, although in this case “the hum- 
ming of the tambourine” would have de- 
scribed the sound; but why say “ Monsieur 
the merchant,” for Mr. Shopkeeper, and 
“ cuisine” for cookery? Worst of all are the 
vulgarisms which disfigure his pages—“ along- 
side”? for beside, * put out doors” for put 
out of doors, or, simply, turned out; “ want” 
instead of wish; ‘ back of ” for at the back 
of, or behind; “landscapist”’ for landscape- 
painter (which we suppose he learned from 
the late Artemus Ward); “to feel of” in- 
stead of to feel—* felt of his limbs.’? Mr. 
Fiske deserves no mercy for such slips, as on 
every page he gives signal proof of his know- 
ledge and command of both English and 
French. 

Whatever may be our opinion of Taine as 
a critic or a philosopher, it must be admitted 
that nobody ever wrote travels more agreeably. 
He joins to Gautier’s art of elaborate word- 
painting, or of giving with one graphic stroke 
the outward aspect of whatever he sees, an- 
imate or inanimate, the keen observation and 
shrewd sense of the practical man, coupled 
with a wit and fancy which are national in 
their character, yet all his own. His descrip- 
tions, whether the object be beautiful or ugly, 
are always impressive, and leave a picture for 
ever on the mind; he brings before us his 
neighbors in the stage-coach or at the hotel- 
table; he entertains us with the comic re- 
cital of an absurd adventure; he gives a 
rapid summary of the chronicles of the 
country, seizing on romantic episodes or 
salient events or personages. As he climbs 
the Pyrenees he describes the vegetation dis- 
appearing before him: the pine trees, the 
box-bushes, the ‘heather, the mosses—each 
has its separate poem; he paints the herds, 
the magnificent black-haired goats, the dog, 
the shepherd, the izard, the pigs, the lizards, 
as if with Rosa Bonheur’s grand brush. He 
throws himself into the feelings of the unlet- 
tered peasant, the medizeval monk, the cour- 
tier of two centuries ago. A single extract 
must serve as a specimen of his power and 
of the deftness and skill of the translator: 
“Ships heavy with white sails ascend slowly 
on both sides of the boat. At each gust of 
wind they incline like idle birds, lifting their 
long wing and showing their black belly. 
They run slantwise, then come back: one 
would say that they felt the better for being 
in the great fresh-water harbor; they loiter in 
it, and enjoy its peace after leaving the wrath 
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and inclemency of the ocean. The banks, 
fringed with pale verdure, glide right and left 
far away to the verge of heaven; the river is 
broad like asea: at this distance you might 
think you saw two hedges; the trees dimly 
lift their delicate shapes in a robe of bluish 
gauze; here and there great pines raise their 
umbrellas on the vapory horizon, where all 
is confused and vanishing; there is an inex- 
pressible sweetness in these first hues of the 
timid day, softened still by the fog which 
exhales from the deep river. As for the riv- 
er itself, its waters stretch out joyous and 
splendid ; the rising sun pours upon its breast 
a long streamlet of gold; the breeze covers 
it with scales; its eddies stretch themselves 
and tremble like an awaking serpent, and 
when the billow heaves them you seem to 
see the striped flanks, the tawny cuirass of a 
leviathan.” 
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